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This study examines how welfare and employment policies affect subpopulations of low- 
income families that have different levels of initial disadvantage. Education, prior earnings, 
and welfare receipt are used to measure disadvantage. The analysis of data from experi- 
ments suggests that employment-based programs have no effects on economic well-being 
among the least-disadvantaged low-income, single-parent families, but they have positive 
effects on employment and income for the most-disadvantaged and moderately disadvan- 
taged families. These programs increase school achievement and enrollment in center- 
based child care of children only in moderately disadvantaged families. The most-disad- 
vantaged families are found to increase use of child care that is not center based. Parents 
in these families experience depressive symptoms and aggravation. The findings raise 
questions about how to support families at the lowest end of the economic spectrum. 


During the 1990s, the United States witnessed a dramatic reduction in 
welfare caseloads. Between 1996 and 2001, caseloads declined by ap- 
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proximately 50 percent (U.S. House of Representatives 2004). Over 
roughly the same time period, employment rates among never-married 
single mothers considerably increased from 49 to, 66 percent (U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau 2007). Researchers attribute the decline in welfare caseloads 
to favorable economic conditions for very low-wage workers, as well as 
to a relatively expansive package of income security policies that reward 
work and require very low-income mothers to participate in the labor 
force (Schoeni and Blank 2000; Blank 2002; Brock, Nelson, and Reiter 
2002).! But the overall findings mask the complexity of the situation 
for chronically low-income families and their children.” 

A noteworthy proportion of the welfare caseload faces a variety of 
physical and health barriers to employment. These barriers perpetuate 
the need for public assistance. Many single parents who leave welfare 
continue to face difficulties in making ends meet and attaining stable 
levels of self-sufficiency (Brauner and Loprest 1999). These realities 
might explain why recent iterations of federal and local policies rec- 
ognize the varying needs and challenges of distinct subpopulations of 
low-income families. The policies target services, offering intensive case- 
worker support and expanding employment support. 

The current study thus examines how welfare and employment pol- 
icies affect subpopulations of low-income families and children. It com- 
pares groups with high, moderate, and low (relatively) levels of disad- 
vantage. To do so, it relies on existing data from various experiments 
designed to test employment policies implemented as part of the 
changes in welfare policies. 

There are several ways in which employment-based programs for par- 
ents might affect families differently, depending on the family’s level of 
disadvantage. One possibility is that the effects of a program on family 
employment and earnings differ by the disadvantage of the family. How- 
ever, it is also possible that children are differentially affected by similar 
economic changes. Even if families with different levels of disadvantage 
experience similar increases in employment or in earnings, perhaps the 
most-disadvantaged parents cannot as fully invest in early care or their 
home environment in ways that aid their children’s development. A 
variety of personal and employment hurdles may make their lives par- 
ticularly chaotic. Their schedules may be mismatched with those of 
center-based child care and other important programs for children. 

Even if families with different levels of disadvantage are able to invest 
similarly in their children’s environments, the effects on children might 
differ because of differences in the children’s prior experiences. Such 
interactions with family disadvantage can be either compensatory or 
cumulative (Bradley, Burchinal, and Casey 2001). If the interaction be- 
tween child and environment is compensatory, then center-based child 
care could benefit the most-disadvantaged children by compensating 
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for disadvantages in their home and family environments; that is, this 
group might gain the most value from these settings. It is also possible 
that moderately or least-disadvantaged children might be able to gain 
much from added resources because they already have supportive his- 
tories and home environments. 

This study analyzes whether the effects of employment-based pro- 
grams on economic well-being, child-care use, and young children’s 
development vary by initial levels of disadvantage among low-income 
families. Basing analyses on a pool of data from several experimental 
studies of welfare and employment programs allows for clean compar- 
isons of subpopulations of low-income families that experience given 
program requirements or incentives with otherwise identical subpop- 
ulations that do not experience such requirements or incentives. As 
such, estimates are not confounded by the variety of characteristics and 
circumstances that can influence child development as well as success 
or failure in the labor market. At the same time, the programs represent 
a range of strategies that states or localities use in welfare settings. 

This study constructs a subpopulation of most-disadvantaged individ- 
uals: families that face one or more substantial barriers to employment 
when they enter the experimental program. Disadvantage is operation- 
ally measured by job readiness characteristics that are highly predictive 
of labor market behavior and therefore potentially affect reactions to 
the services and benefits of these employment-based programs. Al- 
though disadvantage is not defined on the basis of all aspects of family 
life, other research suggests that the leastjob-ready group is likely to 
have some history of domestic violence, homelessness, mental health 
problems, or physical health problems. All these factors can influence 
family life as well as labor market success (Danziger et al. 2000). Effects 
of programs for this group are compared to effects for a subpopulation 
with moderate levels of disadvantage and to those for a subpopulation 
with low levels. 

Measures of education, prior work experience, and welfare history 
are used to define the three levels of disadvantage. This approach builds 
on the research of Daniel Friedlander (1988) and Charles Michalopou- 
los and Christine Schwartz (2000), who find that prior earnings best 
predict future earnings and that prior welfare receipt best predicts fu- 
ture welfare receipt when compared to predictions based on charac- 
teristics including age of youngest child, number of children, sex, race, 
ethnicity, preference for work, work-related parental concerns, health 
and emotional problems, and child-care and transportation barriers. 

Analyses also consider program effects on the type of child-care setting 
used during a child’s preschool years, distinguishing if care is provided 
in an organized, center-based setting. Effects of programs on school- 
aged children’s early achievement and behavior are also measured. Sim- 
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ilarly, parenting and parental psychological well-being are examined 
since these potential co-occurring outcomes may affect children’s 
achievement and behavior. 


Literature Review 


Questions about barriers that families face, and the relation of these 
barriers to employment and welfare sanctioning, are typically examined 
in the literature that studies transitions from welfare to employment. 
Most often, the hard-to-serve or hard-to-employ group of parents is de- 
fined as those with low education, little work experience, substance 
abuse problems, poor physical health, or poor mental health. Findings 
suggest that hard-to-serve families achieve lower rates of employment 
and lower levels of income than families with few barriers (Danziger et 
al. 2000; Moffitt and Roff 2000). Research also documents that individ- 
uals with employment barriers face limited labor market opportunities, 
including few available jobs (Holzer and Danziger 2001). Welfare re- 
cipients who face multiple barriers are at a higher risk of being sanc- 
tioned and reaching time limits than those with few or no barriers 
(Cherlin et al. 2002; Danziger and Seefeldt 2002; Kalil, Seefeldt, and 
Wang 2002; Pavetti, Derr, and Hesketh 2003). 

Michalopoulos and Schwartz (2000) examine program effects on eco- 
nomic outcomes across a range of subpopulations that vary by their 
initial levels of education, prior earnings, welfare experience, and initial 
levels of depressive symptoms. They find that earnings supplements, 
mandatory work policies, and welfare benefit time limits increase earn- 
ings about as much for the most-disadvantaged groups as for less dis- 
advantaged groups. Nevertheless, the more disadvantaged earn much 
less than the less disadvantaged. 

Other evidence suggests that moderately disadvantaged subpopula- 
tions have a higher number of positive economic outcomes, and larger 
ones, than those found among very disadvantaged groups. Using data 
from a set of early welfare and employment studies, Judith Gueron and 
Edward Pauly (1991) and Friedlander and Gary Burtless (1995) find 
that welfare-to-work programs have positive effects on economic out- 
comes for the moderately disadvantaged. The New Hope intervention, 
which offered earnings supplements and subsidized child care and 
health insurance to people working full-time, produced larger and more 
durable effects on employment and earnings for individuals with one 
barrier to employment than it did for those with no barriers or for those 
with multiple barriers (Huston et al. 2003; Duncan, Huston, and Weisner 
2007). 

Few studies examine subpopulation variations in the effects of pro- 
grams on children’s development. One exception is an in-depth analysis 
of two employment-based studies that provided earnings supplements 
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to single parents. Hirokazu Yoshikawa and associates (2003) use a large 
number of characteristics and propensity scoring to subdivide the sam- 
ples into quartiles of unemployment risk. The experiment’s effects were 
estimated for the group of families within each risk quartile. In the 
group with the highest risk of unemployment, the results in one of the 
two studies show that the program increases employment, earnings, and 
income. Among children of elementary school age in that group, it is 
found to decrease school engagement and increase hyperactive problem 
behavior. Benefits are found, however, in the school achievement and 
behavior of the children in the group with moderately high risk (Yoshi- 
kawa et al. 2003). Research using data from this same study shows that 
the programmatic effects on children do not differ across subgroups 
defined by family composition and human capital barriers to employ- 
ment (Huston et al. 2003). 

Studies of interventions that target child development show that ben- 
efits to children are clustered among families with low or moderate 
levels of disadvantage. The Comprehensive Child Development Program 
in Pittsburgh is found to most benefit children whose parents are not 
on Aid to Families with Dependent Children, AFDC (Ryan et al. 2002). 
Similarly, an evaluation of the National Head Start/Public School Early 
Childhood Transition Demonstration concludes that children from fam- 
ilies with higher levels of resources started elementary school with high 
skills (the top 3 percent of reading and math standardized test scores) 
and continued to perform at higher levels than children from families 
with fewer resources (Ramey et al. 2000). Early Head Start’s effects on 
cognitive test scores and the social-emotional behavior of children are 
found to diminish as the families’ risk factors increase (Love et al. 2002). 
In addition, families with the highest number of risk factors are found 
to experience the smallest effects from use of center-based child care 
(Love et al. 2002). 

In one evaluation of the Infant Health and Development Program 
(IHDP), an experimental intervention that provided medical care, in- 
tensive early child development curriculum, and a family support pro- 
gram, researchers find that the effects on children’s intelligence quo- 
tients increase as the number of risk factors decreases (Liaw and 
Brooks-Gunn 1994). However, when researchers separately estimated 
how the program affects subgroups distinguished by maternal educa- 
tion, they find that the program benefits children of mothers with low 
levels of education (Brooks-Gunn et al. 1992). One important factor in 
all these studies may be children’s participation in the experimental 
programs. For example, the parent’s ability to consistently bring a child 
to center-based preschool interventions may be affected by the number 
of risk factors such that participation declines as the number of risk 
factors grows. It might be that compared to very disadvantaged parents, 
those with fewer risk factors may bring their children more consistently 
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to the preschool center-based intervention programs (Hill, Brooks- 
Gunn, and Waldfogel 2003). In the IHDP, mothers of children with high 
attendance rates (more than 400 days) are more likely than those in 
the comparison group to be employed and less likely to have less than 
a high school diploma. The effects of the IHDP are positive, and the 
duration of those effects is positively associated with the child’s birth 
weight; but this association is observed only among children with ex- 
tensive exposure to the early childhood educational program offered 
to families in the treatment group (Hill et al. 2003). 

Because parents’ use of child care increases as employment increases, 
the quality of such care environments can be an important determinant 
of children’s development, particularly their preparation for school en- 
try (Vandell and Wolfe 2000). There is evidence that the type of care 
children receive has relevant consequences. Structured, center-based 
programs, including prekindergarten and Head Start, are found to pos- 
itively affect children’s cognitive functioning and preparation for school 
entry (Currie and Thomas 1995, 1999; Currie 2001; Garces, Thomas, 
and Currie 2002; NICHD Early Child Care Research Network 2002, 
2004; Loeb et al. 2004; Magnuson, Ruhm; and Waldfogel 2007). In a 
study of low-income families in three sites, children who attended cen- 
ters perform better on cognitive tests than those cared for in their own 
homes or by home-based child-care providers (Loeb et al. 2004). In a 
secondary analysis of the IHDP, Kyunghee Lee (2005) finds that hours 
in center-based care are positively correlated with children’s perfor- 
mance. 

Finally, differences in maternal employment experiences and chil- 
dren’s participation in early-care settings across subgroups by levels of 
disadvantage can also manifest differences in the balance and predict- 
ability of family routines in managing work and family responsibilities. 
With ethnographic evidence from a sample of New Hope participants, 
Edward Lowe and Thomas Weisner (2004) show that parents consider 
the fit of child care into the daily routine of life and the benefit to the 
family as a unit. Families in the study reported needing to use combi- 
nations of formal and informal supports because time and income con- 
strain their access to center-based care, but parents still sought out and 
preferred stability and structure for their children. This is a common 
theme among other ethnographic portraits of very low-income families 
(see, e.g., Knox, London, and Scott 2003). 

With this broad literature as background, the current study is most 
similar to that of Yoshikawa and associates (2003). However, it extends 
and complements that research in several ways. First, disadvantage is 
defined solely by human capital criteria. The definition enables analyses 
to avoid confounding indicators of human capital, psychological dis- 
abilities, and physical disabilities since those indicators may have varying 
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independent effects on parents’ and children’s responses to programs. 
Human capital is measured at the onset of the study, and it is used to 
define disadvantage, not estimates based on post-random-assignment 
behavior. The set of employment-based experiments is increased, and 
the age group is narrowed to preschool-age children. Research finds 
that these children benefit more than older children from the em- 
ployment programs tested in the relevant experimental studies (Morris, 
Duncan, and Clark-Kauffman 2005). Pure experimental analyses are 
employed to line up patterns of effects across outcomes by subgroup. 
In addition to economic outcomes, the study examines experimental 
effects on possible mediating factors in the relationship between pa- 
rental economic outcomes and child outcomes. 


Theoretical Framework 


The experimental programs under investigation include several policy 
components that are designed to increase employment and earnings. 
Only one of the programs included special services to address particular 
barriers or multiple barriers to employment. (The exception is the Hu- 
man Capital Development program of National Evaluation of Welfare-to- 
Work Strategies [NEWWS]. This program focused on education.) Prior 
research shows that the analyzed programs generally increase employ- 
ment and use of nonparental child care. Some programs improve school 
achievement for young children (Morris et al. 2001). This study asks 
how the effects of these employment-based programs might differ by 
levels of family economic disadvantage. A small increase in income or 
in work supports may have the largest effect on the most-disadvantaged 
families because they have very low initial levels of employment and low 
earnings. Such families therefore have the most room for potential 
change. This hypothesis suggests a compensatory effect (Bradley et al. 
2001). Alternatively, programs may not contribute enough resources to 
allow the most disadvantaged families to overcome multiple and some- 
times co-occurring hurdles; slightly more advantaged families may be 
better able to use new economic resources or circumstances for the 
benefit of their children. 

This article focuses particularly on the ways in which the examined 
programs affect use and type of early-care settings. Child care and the 
quality of the home environment are two pathways by which employment 
and income programs could affect child development. Many child de- 
velopment theories posit that children’s cognitive development benefits 
from high-quality early-care settings. Previous research indicates that 
low-income children and children from impoverished home environ- 
ments particularly benefit from center-based care (Caughy, DiPietro, 
and Strobino 1994; Gennetian et al. 2005; Gormley and Phillips 2005). 
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If other aspects of their lives are unpredictable or chaotic, children may 
also benefit from structured and stable care settings with well-designed 
curricula and well-trained caregivers. ‘ 

Family work and family stress theories place families in a broad con- 
text, taking into account the fact that single parents are required to 
balance employment with home and child-rearing responsibilities, as 
well as to negotiate the accessibility and availability of early-care settings. 
Families must consider the flexibility of hours of early child care and 
transportation to and from the care setting, as well as predictability and 
sustainability of employment schedules and economic resources (in- 
cluding child-care subsidies). The confluence of these competing factors 
can affect parental stress and, in turn, parent-child interaction. Eco- 
nomic theory leads to the prediction that even if a parent prefers center- 
based care for his or her child, the feasibility of investing in this type 
of setting is assessed against the price of care, time constraints, and 
resource limitations. Child-care subsidies are found to increase em- 
ployment, and the enhanced child-care assistance (which includes more 
generous reimbursement of child-care costs) in several of the examined 
programs is found to increase parents’ use of center-based care settings 
(Berger and Black 1992; Fuller et al. 2002; Gennetian et al. 2004; Blau 
and Tekin 2007). 


Data, Sample, and Descriptive Characteristics 
Experimental Welfare and Employment Studies 


As a response to welfare waivers offered by the federal government 
during the late 1980s and 1990s, several states and localities imple- 
mented novel welfare and employment programs. These policies were 
evaluated with random assignment designs. Several key policy experi- 
ments were designed to increase employment among single parents. 
These policies include (1) rewarding employment by enhancing income 
disregards that enable the state to calculate welfare benefits without 
considering income from work or by use of earnings supplements; (2) 
requiring welfare recipients to participate in job searches, to use em- 
ployment services, or to move directly into employment as a condition 
for receiving welfare; (3) imposing time limits on welfare receipt; (4) 
mandating educational activities such as participation in high school, 
general equivalency diploma (GED) preparation, adult basic education 
classes, English as a second language classes, vocational training, and 
college classes; and (5) expanding financial and nonfinancial child-care 
resources that are primarily aimed at facilitating the use of center-based 
or licensed care.’ 

Among the samples of single-parent families, the effects of these pol- 
icles On parents’ economic security, child-care use, and children’s 
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achievement are fairly well documented (Schoeni and Blank 2000; 
Bloom and Michalopoulos 2001; Gennetian and Michalopoulos 2003; 
Gennetian et al. 2004). Earnings supplements increase income and em- 
ployment. Mandatory employment services increase employment, but 
because welfare benefits are exchanged for increased earnings, they do 
not typically increase income. Programs offering enhanced child-care 
assistance increase the use of center-based, formal care and have no 
measured effect on the use of home-based and informal care (Crosby, 
Gennetian, and Huston 2005). On the whole, the programs improve 
achievement in the early elementary grades for children who were in 
their preschool years at random assignment (Morris, Duncan, and Clark- 
Kauffman 2005). 

This article draws on data collected in several of these random as- 
signment studies of welfare and employment programs, which are de- 
scribed in table 1. A detailed description can be found in the individual 
study reports as cited in table 1. The table illustrates key features of 
these programs and how they differ. The NEWWS study uses a three- 
group design. Welfare recipients are randomly assigned to one of three 
groups: the control group, a mandatory employment program group 
(also known as labor force attachment programs), or an education pro- 
gram group (also known as human capital development programs) in 
three sites (Atlanta, Grand Rapids, MI, and Riverside, CA). The Min- 
nesota Family Investment Program (MFIP) evaluation also tests a three- 
group research design. Welfare recipients are randomly assigned to the 
control group, to a program that offered financial incentives for em- 
ployment, or to a program group that coupled financial incentives with 
mandatory employment services. The Connecticut (CT) Jobs First study, 
in contrast, tests the joint effects on various outcomes of a program that 
combines a very generous earnings supplement with a very short time 
limit in two cities: New Haven and Manchester, Connecticut. Each of 
the studies conducted a survey at a follow-up point and collected ad- 
ministrative records data on employment, earnings, and welfare receipt 
throughout the follow-up period. As table 1 shows, utilized data were 
collected during follow-up surveys that had high response rates. All 
studies except for the Florida Family Transition Program (FTP) were 
conducted 2-3 years after random assignment. In the FTP, the first 
follow-up survey was conducted 4 years after random assignment. 

Currently, government programs combine variations of several of the 
features tested in these studies. Temporary Assistance for Needy Families 
(TANF) programs include requirements for work participation, and 
many states have enhanced the earnings disregard and expanded the 
child-care resources available to low-income families. The TANF benefits 
are also subject to a time limit in many states (Parrott et al. 2007; Farrell 
et al. 2008). Though few states offer earnings disregards as generous as 
those examined in this article, federal and state governments offer an 
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earnings supplement in the form of the Earned Income Tax Credit and 
the dependent care tax credit (Morris, Gennetian, and Duncan 2005). 


Measures of Economic, Child-Care, and Child Outcomes 


The individual program evaluations outlined above provide the data for 
the analyses. Each of these evaluations features a common set of com- 
parable outcomes that measure socioeconomic characteristics, demo- 
graphic characteristics, economic well-being, use of child care, and chil- 
dren’s academic achievement. 

To conduct the analyses, a pooled data set is created, encompassing 
all the observations from this portfolio of welfare and employment stud- 
ies. The sample comprises focal children of single parents (i.e., parents 
who did not identify themselves as married at baseline and whom case- 
workers or program staff identified as single parents). Focal children 
were randomly selected, were of preschool age at the time their parents 
entered the study, and were 4—9 years old at the follow-up interview. 
Child-care histories and data on child outcomes were collected for the 
focal children. Focal child data, including data on child developmental 
outcomes and on parents’ use of child care for all children under age 
13, come from the follow-up surveys. Each of the program evaluations 
provides detailed information about the child-care arrangement for at 
least one focal child per family. Data from the New Hope project include 
information on up to two focal children per family. All focal children 
were under the age of 13 when these data were collected. There are 
5,526 children and 5,505 mothers in this study. 

Preschool-age children in this study are those who reach the age of 
4 years during the period for which the child-care history was collected. 
Five-year-old children are also included if, at the time of the survey, they 
were not yet enrolled in kindergarten. Most children in the sample were 
3 or 4 years old during the period when these data were gathered. For 
example, the CT Jobs First survey asked about child-care arrangements 
during the 12-36 months after random assignment. Children who were 
of preschool age (3-5 years old) at that time were 2-4 years old at 
random assignment. 

All the employment and earnings measures are based on Unemploy- 
ment Insurance records data from the states or provinces in which the 
programs are located. These data provide information on quarterly earn- 
ings of the single parent. They exclude earnings from any self-employ- 
ment or informal employment, as well as employment that may occur 
outside of the state or province of residence at the time of study entry. 
They also do not capture income produced by other household mem- 
bers. Two measures, average quarterly employment and average quar- 
terly earnings, provide estimates for each of the quarters for which there 
is information about child care. For example, child-care information 
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for FTP families is available for the year prior to the follow-up interview; 
therefore, families’ average quarterly employment and earnings are cal- 
culated for the year prior to the follow-up. Child-care information for 
New Hope families is available for the 2 years prior to the follow-up, so 
employment and earnings are calculated for these two years. Income is 
constructed as the sum of welfare income (identified through public 
assistance records), earnings, and the value of the earnings supplement 
(when appropriate). Income from other members of the household or 
the noncustodial parent is excluded, as is income from child support. 

Information about child care is collected from mothers in a follow- 
up survey. Although the follow-up period for each of the studies varies 
slightly, a comparable time line of child-care use (as well as of employ- 
ment, earnings, and income) is constructed for the period roughly be- 
tween 12 months and 2 years prior to the time that the child outcome 
information was collected. 

In all studies, surveys collected detailed retrospective information 
about type of care if a respondent agreed that he or she had used a 
regular child-care arrangement for 10 or more hours per week. These 
child-care arrangements are classified here as center-based or home- 
based care. Center-based care takes place in group settings designed 
primarily for child care; it is often licensed by the state, and there are 
usually multiple caregivers in the center. In this article, center-based 
care includes child-care centers, preschool programs, Head Start, and 
organized before- or after-school programs. Home-based care includes 
unregulated care by relatives or nonrelatives in the caregiver’s home or 
the child’s home as well as in family child-care homes that may or may 
not be licensed or certified. In family child-care homes, a provider cares 
for a group of children in his or her home. Information about licensing 
of child care was not collected in most of the studies. 

Three mutually exclusive dichotomous variables are created as a result 
of data from mothers’ reports of child-care arrangements for the period 
(1-2 years) prior to the survey interview. The first of these measures 
whether the child experienced only center-based care during the period 
in question. The second variable measures whether the child experi- 
enced only home-based care during the period, and the third measures 
whether the child experienced a mix of center- and home-based care 
during the period. Data for these measures are available for the full 
sample. This study reports on, but does not present, findings on two 
alternative categorizations of early-care settings. These measure (1) any 
exposure to center-based care during the period and (2) any exposure 
to home-based care during the period. These alternative measures are 
not a central focus of analysis because they confound the total amount 
of care with type of early-care setting. 

Lack of observational information on the quality of care settings is 
one weakness of the data. However, a growing body of evidence suggests 
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that, for low-income families, the quality of center-based care arrange- 
ments, on average, is higher than the quality of home-based arrange- 
ments. The findings are based on several process (e.g., the Early Child- 
hood Environment Rating Scale and the Infant/Toddler Environment 
Rating Scale) and structural measures (e.g., caregiver training and ed- 
ucation; Coley, Chase-Lansdale, and Li-Grining 2001; Fuller et al. 2004; 
Loeb et al. 2004). Center-based care often has a routine daily schedule, 
a structured curriculum, an environment designed for children, trained 
caregivers, relatively large groups of similarly aged children cared for 
by several adults, and ratios of children to adults that are higher than 
those typically found in home-based care (e.g., Kisker et al. 1991; Kontos, 
Hsu, and Dunn 1994; Fuller et al. 2004; NICHD 2004). In comparison, 
home-based care tends to be less formal and less educationally focused. 
It typically involves one adult caring for one or more children of varying 
ages. Some exposure to center-based care in theory may be just as im- 
portant as exclusive use of center-based care in preparing children for 
school. However, in the evaluations in this article, the children who 
experience only center-based care during the preschool years are in 
more months of center care (the percentage of follow-up period in 
center care is 67 percent) than children who experience a combination 
of center- and home-based arrangements (the percentage of follow-up 
period in center care is 46 percent). 

Children’s achievement is measured at the time of the follow-up sur- 
vey, when they were in the period from kindergarten through third 
grade. A variety of methods are used. In every study, parents are asked 
to draw on their knowledge of schoolwork and report cards to rate how 
the child is doing in school on a five-point scale (1 = not well at all 
and 5 = very well). Two studies include standardized tests of children’s 
academic skills. The NEWWS study collected data through the Bracken 
Basic Concept Scale (Bracken 1984). The Canadian Self-Sufficiency Proj- 
ect (SSP) includes data from responses to the Peabody Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test and a test of basic math skills (Dunn et al. 1979). Teacher 
reports of children’s achievement are available from the CT Jobs First 
and New Hope studies. Two studies, FTP and MFIP, measure children’s 
achievement only through maternal reports.’ So that the measures of 
achievement are comparable across studies and child observations, each 
of the achievement outcomes is standardized by subtracting the child’s 
score from the mean and dividing the difference by the standard de- 
viation for the control group. Analyses maximize all the available in- 
formation about children’s achievement by using every measure and 
adjusting the standard errors for correlations between measures. Anal- 
yses also test whether the findings are sensitive to the type of achieve- 
ment measure, separately examining effects for maternal reports of 
achievement from effects for teacher reports and from those for test 
assessments.’ Maternal ratings of children’s problem behavior were col- 
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lected at the follow-up survey in each study. Three comparable scales 
are employed here to assess externalizing and internalizing behaviors. 
For the pooled data set, behavior scales are converted to standardized 
scores. Mothers in the CT Jobs First, MFIP, and NEWWS studies rated 
their children’s behavior using 26 items from the Behavior Problem 
Index (Achenbach and Edelbrock 1981; Peterson and Zill 1986). In 
New Hope, parents completed the 1l-item Problem Behavior Scale of 
the Social Skills Rating System (Gresham and Elliot 1990). Parents in 
the SSP rated children’s behavior using a four-item subscale for exter- 
nalizing behavior and a seven-item subscale for internalizing behavior 
(Morris and Michalopoulos 2000). Across studies, the Cronbach coef- 
ficient alphas range from 0.63 to 0.82 for the internalizing scales and 
from 0.70 to 0.87 for the externalizing scales. 

Maternal reports of depressive symptomatology and parenting were 
also collected in the studies’ follow-up interviews. Parents were asked 
about the number of times in the past week that they experienced 
depressive symptoms. Four studies (CT Jobs First, FTP, MFIP, and New 
Hope) draw these items from the 20-item Center for Epidemiology 
Studies—Depression (CES-D) scale (Radloff 1977). Two studies (NEWWS 
and SSP) use a shortened, 11-item version of the CES-D. A dichotomous 
measure is created using the threshold to indicate depression (a score 
of 16 out of 60 when using the full scale) identified in previous research 
(Radloff 1977; ~@ = .82-.91). Parental warmth was measured using three 
to six items that assess the number of times the child was shown physical 
affection, praised, and praised to other adults over the week prior to 
the interview. Items are scored on a four- to six-point scale, depending 
on the study, and are averaged for a total scale (a = .72-.82). Three 
to nine items (depending on the study) measure harsh parenting by 
assessing the number of times the respondent reportedly engaged in 
negative disciplinary behavior, such as losing his or her temper, scolding, 
yelling at, or spanking the child, in the week prior to the follow-up 
interview. Items are scored on a four-point scale (a = .67—.94). Par- 
enting aggravation and stress are measured by items indicating the ex- 
tent to which, in the week prior to the follow-up interview, mothers felt 
angry with their children or trapped by their role as parents; a third 
item indicates whether mothers report feeling that their children are 
hard to care for (a = .61-.79). 

It is not possible to use observations that have missing data on out- 
come measures of income, child care, or achievement. Less than 0.003 
percent of the sample is missing data on income. Child-care data are 
missing for 1.7 percent of the sample, and data on children’s achieve- 
ment are missing for 4.5 percent of the sample. Overall, missing data 
are distributed similarly across program and control groups as well as 
among the three levels of disadvantage. 
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Table 2 


SAMPLE SIZE BY STUDY AND BY LEVEL OF DISADVANTAGE 











Study Most Moderate Least Total 
CT Jobs First 124 560 105 789 
FTP 37 236 53 326 
MFIP 113 733 214 1,060 
New Hope 31 248 54 333 
NEWWS: 
Atlanta 288 777 131 1,196 
Grand Rapids, MI 84 386 61 531 
Riverside, CA 254 435 73 762 
SSP: 
British Columbia 174 367 19 560 
New Brunswick 182 415 21 618 
Total sample 1,287 4,157 731 6,175 
Sample of children 1,146 3,705 675 5,526 





NotTE.—CT Jobs First = Connecticut Jobs First evaluation; FTP = Florida’s Family 
Transition Program evaluation; MFIP = Minnesota Family Investment Program evalu- 
ation; NEWWS = National Evaluation of Welfare-to-Work Strategies; SSP = Canada’s 
Self-Suffiency Project evaluation. Total sample represents the total number of child 
assessment observations. 


Sample and Descriptive Characteristics 


Table 2 shows the sample sizes by site within study and by initial levels 
of disadvantage. For these analyses, sample members are classified as 
most disadvantaged, moderately disadvantaged, or least disadvantaged. 
Individuals are classified as most disadvantaged if they had no reported 
earnings in the year prior to random assignment, did not have a high 
school diploma or GED at random assignment, and received AFDC for 
2 or more years prior to random assignment. Individuals are classified 
as least disadvantaged if they had earnings in the year prior to random 
assignment, had a high school diploma or GED at random assignment, 
and received AFDC for less than 2 years prior to random assignment. 
Individuals are classified as moderately disadvantaged if they cannot be 
categorized as least or most disadvantaged. Approximately two-thirds of 
the current sample is moderately disadvantaged. 

Findings are presented for the subsample of children who have an 
achievement score. These findings are similar to those for children with 
observations on problem behavior. There are 5,634 observations of chil- 
dren with both outcomes and 6,175 observations of children with an 
achievement outcome. 

Within the moderately disadvantaged group, 35 percent of mothers 
report having a high school diploma (or GED) but no earnings and 
had been on AFDC for 2 or more years prior to random assignment, 
61 percent of the group reported having a high school diploma and 
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Table 3 


DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERISTICS AT RANDOM ASSIGNMENT BY LEVEL OF DISADVANTAGE 


p-VALUE* 


(1) vs. (2) 
Most MopeRATE LEAST vs. (3) (1) vs. (2) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 








High school diploma or GED (%) 73 100 000*** SOO are 
Prior AFDC receipt (%): 
No prior receipt before random 
assignment 5 25 .000*** UU 
At least 1 month but less than 2 
years before random 


assignment 21 75 -000*** 00s 
At least 2 years before random 
assignment 100 74 .000*** .000*** 
Employed in year prior to random 
assignment (%) 46 100 .000*** .000*** 
Marital status: 
Never married (%) 69 64 47 .000*** AU hte 
Separated (%) 29 34 51 -000*** .006** 
Ethnicity: 
White (%) 40 CHIN a 3) .000*** .026* 
Black (%) 38 41 40 300 .063* 
Latino (%) 13 9 9 O00 .F= “0007** 
Other (%) S 6 2 .000*** 10024 
Parent under age 18 when child 
was born (%) 2 10 8 .015* 193 
Earnings in year prior to random 
assignment (thousands of $) 1.8 8.0 .000*** .000*** 
Age of parent at random 
assignment 28 28 28 376 314 
Number of children 2d 2.0 Noi 0OORS* -000*** 
Number of times moved residence 
per year” 6 6 6  .543 635 





Norre.—AFDC = Aid to Families with Dependent Children; GED = general equivalency 
diploma. See the text for definitions of the subgroups. 


* pvalue from regression on level of disadvantage. Adjusted for multiple observations 
per child. 

> Baseline surveys for CT, FTP, MFIP, New Hope, and NEWWS asked for the number 
of moves in the 2 years prior to random assignment. The SSP baseline survey asked for. 
the number of moves in the 5 years prior to random assignment. This measure is per 
year. See note to table 2 for full titles of the surveys. 

" p<.10. 

Sep<. 0D: 

tp <0 

Se —O0lr 


had been on AFDC for 2 or more years. Among the moderately dis- 
advantaged, 46 percent had some earnings in the year prior to random 
assignment. 

Table 3 presents descriptive characteristics of the sample by initial 
levels of disadvantage. Average reported earnings in the year prior to 
random assignment are $1,800 for the moderately disadvantaged and 
$8,000 for the least disadvantaged. In general, the moderately disad- 
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vantaged families are found to have lower earnings than the least- 
disadvantaged families and to spend more time on AFDC. Because 73 
percent of moderately disadvantaged mothers reported having a high 
school diploma at random assignment, this group is more job ready 
than the most-disadvantaged mothers. These three subgroups differ 
from each other to a statistically significant degree on several other 
variables including measures of marital status (divorced or never mar- 
ried), ethnicity, whether the parent was under age 18 when the child 
was born, and number of children. 

During the quarter of random assignment, AFDC and food stamps 
accounted for 98 percent of measured income for the most-disadvan- 
taged control group. Two years after random assignment, AFDC and 
food stamps accounted for 83 percent of income for the most-disad- 
vantaged control group. In comparison, AFDC and food stamps ac- 
counted for 87 percent of income for the moderately disadvantaged 
control group at random assignment and for 60 percent of their income 
2 years later. For the least-disadvantaged control group, AFDC and food 
stamps accounted for 65 percent of income at random assignment and 
36 percent of their income 2 years later. 

A point of comparison may be helpful. The eightieth percentile of 
the income distribution for a national sample of U.S. households in 
1993 was $72,744, and the twentieth percentile was $15,643 (DeNavas- 
Walt and Cleveland 2002).° In the present sample, the eightieth per- 
centile of the income distribution has income of approximately $11,600 
for the most-disadvantaged families, $11,700 for moderately disadvan- 
taged families, and $15,900 for the least-disadvantaged families. 

Table 4 presents the means in the control group for employment, 
educational and job training, and child care. Means are measured over 
the follow-up period. Available data suggest that 40 percent of the most- 
disadvantaged control group was ever employed over the follow-up pe- 
riod. By comparison, 69 percent of the moderately disadvantaged con- 
trol group and 88 percent of the least-disadvantaged control group were 
employed at some point during the follow-up. The table shows that the 
percentage of those who were ever employed or attended educational 
or job training is very similar to the percentage of those who used any 
type of child care. The similarity suggests that most child care is used 
when parents are at work or in training. For example, 78 percent of 
moderately disadvantaged parents were ever employed or report that 
they attended education or job training, and 75 percent report using 
some child care. 


Methods 


The analyses preserve the random assignment nature of the data by 
examining experimental effects within subpopulations defined by their 
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Table 4 


EMPLOYMENT AND TYPE OF CHILD CARE BY LEVEL OF DISADVANTAGE DURING 
FOLLOW-UP: CONTROL GROUP 











Most (%) Moderate (%) Least (%) 








Average quarterly employment rate 19.64 45.37 65.65 
Ever employed 40.04 68.77 88.41 
Attended educational or job training 28.08 40.19 44.35 
Ever employed or attended educational 

or job training 52.90 77.78 93.91 
Any child care 54.17 75.35 89.57 
Any center-based care 34.96 49.09 56.52 
Any home-based care 34.42 56.72 69.28 
Only center-based care 19.57 18.63 20.29 
Only home-based care 19.02 26.26 33.04 
Mixed care 15.40 30.46 36.23 
N 552 1,809 345 








Norte.—Educational or job training includes participation in English as a second lan- 
guage classes, adult basic education classes, general equivalency diploma classes, college 
classes, vocational training, unpaid employment, job clubs, and job searches. 


baseline characteristics. This allows an examination of the effects of the 
programs on any individual outcome without encountering confound- 
ing observable or unobservable characteristics. These analyses also in- 
formally assess potential mediating mechanisms by comparing the pat- 
terns of experimental effects across outcomes and subpopulations. 

Experimental differences between the program group and control 
group are estimated using ordinary least squares regressions with ad- 
justments for such covariates as demographics, site, and family struc- 
ture.’ Standard errors are adjusted to account for multiple observations 
per child and multiple children per family. The pooled sample is split 
into three subgroups by level of disadvantage. This method requires 
fewer assumptions than those necessary for a model that includes the 
interaction of treatment status with level of disadvantage. A two-tailed 
t-test is applied to all regression coefficients to assess statistical signifi- 
cance. A chi-square test is conducted to determine if experimental ef- 
fects for the three levels of disadvantage differ from each other to a 
statistically significant degree. Findings from a two-tailed test are taken 
to be trends that indicate a marginal level of statistical significance at 
p10: 

Experimental effects are estimated using the following equation for 
each subgroup: 


K 
Y¥,=a+8,P+ > B,X,+e, 
k=2Q 


where 7 represents child; Y represents the economic, early-care setting, 
or child outcome of interest; and P is assignment to the experimental 
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group. The effect of the program on income, earnings, employment, 
child care, children’s achievement, or problem behavior is represented 
by 8,. The term X is a vector of baseline characteristics included as 
controls, and the term 8, represents a vector of coefficients for the 
baseline characteristics. The term ¢, is a normally distributed error term. 
All control variables are measured before random assignment or at study 
entry and include marital status (divorced or never married), age of 
youngest child, number of children, and several additional indicators. 
These indicators enable analyses to control for random assignment co- 
hort, county, and other study-specific features. 

A pure split-sample experimental impact methodology is employed 
instead of more complex propensity score techniques because the ques- 
tion of interest is whether initial levels of family disadvantage matter. 
In contrast, propensity score techniques predict behavior on the basis 
of a set of initial characteristics (for discussion, see Morris and Hendra 
[2002]). Supplementary investigations (not shown) reveal patterns that 
are similar to those estimated using groups of families defined by the 
aforementioned combination of human capital risk factors. These in- 
vestigations use available data on a host of related risk factors, such as 
whether the mother was a teen at the child’s birth, the number of 
children in the household, marital history, stability of employment, 
whether a child is the oldest in the household, and number of residential 
moves. 


Results 
Economic Outcomes and Child Outcomes 


Table 5 presents the control group means and estimated effects of ex- 
perimental programs on maternal economic and employment out- 
comes, children’s achievement, and problem behavior for each of the 
three subpopulations. Control group means and effect estimates are 
regression adjusted. The first measure of children’s achievement (i.e., 
achievement: multiple reporters) stems from three types of reporters: 
parents, teachers, and test scores. The second measure of children’s 
achievement (i.e., achievement: cognitive test assessment) includes only 
test scores. The two final columns in this table present pvalues from 
chi-square tests. Column 7 indicates whether the effects of the three 
subgroups differ to a statistically significant degree. Column 8 indicates 
whether the most-disadvantaged group’s effects differ to a statistically 
significant degree from those for the moderately disadvantaged group. 

This table suggests that the programs have no measurable effects on 
economic or children’s outcomes in the least-disadvantaged families. 
Program effects are clustered in the most-disadvantaged and moderately 
disadvantaged subgroups. 
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Among families in the most-disadvantaged group, the programs are 
estimated to increase average quarterly employment (11.7 percentage 
points, p<.001), average quarterly earnings ($255, p< .001), and av- 
erage quarterly income ($222, p<.01). Children’s achievement and 
behavior in the most-disadvantaged subgroup of the program group 
families, however, are not found to differ from those of children in the 
most-disadvantaged subgroup of control group families. 

Among the moderately disadvantaged families, the programs are es- 
timated to increase average quarterly employment by 8.0 percentage 
points (p< .001), average quarterly earnings by $201 (p<.001), and 
average quarterly income by $247 (p< .001). For this group, the pro- 
grams are also found to have positive effects on children’s achievement. 
For children in moderately disadvantaged families, programs are esti- 
mated to improve achievement by 0.102 effect size units (p< .01). Ifa 
measure of achievement is based solely on cognitive test scores (not 
maternal reports), programs are found to improve achievement by 0.164 
effect size units (p< .001). Column 8 of table 5 further shows that es- 
timated program effects on the economic outcomes of the moderately 
disadvantaged subgroups do not differ to a statistically significant degree 
from estimated program effects on the economic outcomes of the most- 
disadvantaged subgroups. However, estimated program effects on chil- 
dren’s achievement across these two subpopulations do differ statistically 
significantly. Finally, table 5 shows that the programs have no estimated 
effects on internalizing or externalizing behavior problems for any 
subgroup. 


Child-Care Outcomes 


Table 6 presents the control group means and estimated effects of pro- 
grams on participation in three child-care settings: only center-based 
care, only home-based care, and mixed care (i.e., a mixture of home- 
and center-based care). Results are presented for each of the three 
subgroups. For children in the most-disadvantaged families, the pro- 
grams are estimated to increase children’s participation in home-based 
care by 9.5 percentage points (a 52 percent increase over control group 
participation; p< .001) and to increase use of mixed-care arrangements 
by 5.9 percentage points (a 36 percent increase over control group 
participation; p< .05). For children in moderately disadvantaged fam- 
ilies, programs are estimated to increase participation in center-based 
care by 2.3 percentage points (a 12 percent increase; p = .096) and to 
increase the use of home-based care by 2.8 percentage points (an 11 
percent increase; p = .070). Column 8 shows that the most-disadvan- 
taged and moderately disadvantaged groups differ to a statistically sig- 
nificant degree with respect to the estimated effects on center-based 
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care (p = .043), home-based care (pf = .033), and mixed care (p= 
094). 

Additional analyses (not shown) explore alternative categorizations 
of type of care: any exposure to center-based care or any exposure to 
home-based care during the follow-up period. For children in the most- 
disadvantaged families, programs are estimated to increase children’s 
participation in any home-based care by 15.3 percentage points, or 44 
percent (p< .01), but to have no effect on participation in any center- 
based care. For children in the moderately disadvantaged families, the 
programs are found to increase children’s participation in any center- 
based care by 3.5 percentage points, or 7 percent (p< .05), and any 
home-based care arrangements by 4.0 percentage points, or 7 percent 
(p< .05). The most- and moderately disadvantaged families differ to a 
statistically significant degree in the extent to which the programs affect 
participation in any home-based care (p = .001). For children in the 
least-disadvantaged families, programs are estimated to increase partic- 
ipation in any center-based care by 7.3 percentage points, or 13 percent 
(p< .05). 

Additional analyses separate home-based care provided by relatives 
from that provided by nonrelatives. These analyses are limited because 
the NEWWS survey questions combine relative and nonrelative care- 
givers into one category. Of the respondents who report using only 
home-based care in the remaining studies, 60 percent report using only 
relative care, 21 percent report using only nonrelative care, and 19 
percent report using a mix of relative and nonrelative care. The pattern 
of program effects on these components of home-based care is similar 
to that of effects for home-based care overall. 

Analyses also estimate effects of four of the experiments (CT Jobs 
First, FTP, MFIP, and New Hope) on the proportion of months children 
spent in center-based and home-based care. Although there are no sta- 
tistically significant estimated effects of the experiments on the pro- 
portion of months in each type of care for the three subgroups, the 
increase in months of home-based care (0.072) for children in the most- 
disadvantaged families statistically differs from the decrease in months 
of home-based care (—0.027) for children in moderately disadvantaged 
families (p = .092). 

Are these observed patterns of effects related to key policy features 
of the programs? To answer this question, program effects are investi- 
gated within each study. Results suggest that the findings within each 
study are very similar to findings for the data pooled across studies. 
Analyses also investigate whether findings are clustered in programs that 
share similar key policy features. For each of the disadvantaged sub- 
groups, estimates are calculated for experimental programs with earn- 
ings supplements (pooling data only from MFIP, CT Jobs First, FTP, 
New Hope, and SSP), programs with a mandatory employment com- 
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ponent (pooling data only from NEWWS, CT Jobs First, FTP, and MFIP), 
and programs with expanded child-care assistance (pooling data only 
from MFIP, FTP, and New Hope). Programs that share particular policy 
features and those that do not share features do not differ qualitatively 
in their outcomes by family level of disadvantage. One interpretation 
of this finding is that the effects by subgroup are not tied to the particular 
features of the program models within the study but rather are due to 
a set of common initial characteristics of the families that cuts across 
studies. 


Other Mechanisms 


Results suggest that experiments vary in the effects on use of different 
types of early-care settings for the three subgroups. Also estimated are 
other potential mechanisms by which experiments may affect child de- 
velopment. First, program effects on the number of jobs, and on job 
schedules at the time of the survey interview, are estimated in an effort 
to uncover nuances that are related to employment and that can affect 
children’s development.® Results suggest that the most-disadvantaged 
families experience an increase in number of jobs as a result of program 
exposure, and this effect differs to a statistically significant degree from 
the observed increase for moderately disadvantaged families (p = 
.085), but that there were no other detectable effects on job schedules. 

Second, additional analyses examine program effects on depressive 
symptoms and parent-child interactions. For mothers with low human 
capital, increased employment may increase depression (Zaslow et al. 
2001). Additionally, maternal stress may increase with employment, and 
such changes may also alter parenting practices (Menaghan 1995). To 
provide more supporting evidence as to whether experiments’ possible 
effects on achievement among the children of the moderately disad- 
vantaged families can be attributed, in part, to observed effects on types 
of care settings, analyses also estimate the effects of experiments on 
maternal depressive symptoms and on three measures of parenting 
(warmth, harshness, and aggravation). The findings on these outcomes 
are presented in table 6. Results suggest that exposure to these programs 
increases depressive symptoms among the most-disadvantaged mothers, 
an estimated effect that statistically differs from those estimated for 
moderately disadvantaged mothers. Program exposure is not estimated 
to have statistically significant effects on other aspects of parenting. 


Discussion 


In line with prior work, findings suggest that the analyzed programs 
increase employment, earnings, and income among both the most- and 
moderately disadvantaged parents but have no detectable effects on 
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parents in the least-disadvantaged families. However, among the mod- 
erately disadvantaged, programs are found to increase children’s par- 
ticipation in center-based care and to improve their achievement. Al- 
though programs also are found to increase use of home-based care 
among the moderately disadvantaged, the increase is much less than 
that estimated for the most-disadvantaged subgroup. By contrast, in the 
most-disadvantaged families, programs are estimated to increase home- 
based care, mixed care, and maternal depressive symptoms. For these 
families, program exposure has no measured effects on children’s 
achievement. 

The research is guided by both family work and child development 
theories. In family work theories, economic improvements in families 
are expected to increase family and child well-being. Why, then, do 
positive program effects on income not produce positive effects on chil- 
dren’s achievement among the most-disadvantaged children? One rea- 
son may be that the effect on income among the most-disadvantaged 
families is not sufficient to enable them to get beyond the basic needs 
for food security and housing. Findings from the recent long-term fol- 
low-up in MFIP provide some support for this hypothesis. Among the 
most-disadvantaged single parents, the program increased quarterly in- 
come by just over $500 at the 6-year follow-up point. This is nearly double 
the income increases observed in the data from the 3-year follow-up, 
which are used in the current study. Also at the 6-year follow-up, children 
of the most-disadvantaged single-parent families in the program group 
had higher scores on reading assessments than children in the most- 
disadvantaged families in the control group (Gennetian, Miller, and 
Smith 2005). 

Another possibility is that the program effects on income are coun- 
teracted by the negative effects of maternal depressive symptoms. In- 
creased employment may be a source of stress for the most-disadvan- 
taged parents: Parents in the most-disadvantaged control group show 
levels of depressive symptoms that are relatively similar to those observed 
among the moderately and least-disadvantaged control group parents, 
but this set of employment-based programs is estimated to increase 
depressive symptoms among the most-disadvantaged parents. Children 
in the program group do not differ from children in the control group 
in acting out or sad behaviors, even though program group mothers 
reported greater psychological distress than control group mothers. 

Among moderately disadvantaged families, programs are estimated 
to increase center-based care by 12 percent and to improve children’s 
achievement by about 0.2 standard deviation units. These results suggest 
that although participation in center-based care may play a small role 
in achievement gain, its effects and the estimated increases in employ- 
ment and income may together mediate positive program effects on 
children’s achievement. Further, families experiencing the various 
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changes may be better positioned to use resource increments that the 
programs made available to obtain center-based care directly (by receipt 
of expanded child-care assistance) and indirectly. (by increasing income 
and ability to purchase care). Other studies show that many low-income 
parents prefer center-based care but find it unaffordable; they will use 
it when subsidies are made available (Lowe, Weisner, and Geis 2003). 
Studies that use more complex nonexperimental techniques with these 
same data also provide evidence that center-based care and the income 
that is partially used to purchase such care facilitate children’s school 
readiness (Gennetian et al. 2005). 

Although the programs are found to increase use of home-based child- 
care settings in both the most- and moderately disadvantaged subgroups, 
the most-disadvantaged families are not found to respond to any possible 
increases in employment and income by increasing use of center-based 
care arrangements. Mothers in these most-disadvantaged families may 
be entering employment for the first time (or reentering after a long 
period of unemployment). They may prefer home-based care arrange- 
ments, they may not have the resources available to consider center- 
based care, and they may have nontraditional or erratic employment 
schedules that do not match the availability of center-based settings. 
Results suggest that, at the follow-up survey, the most-disadvantaged 
program group mothers held a higher number of jobs than their control 
group counterparts. This could influence their ability to find a conve- 
nient child-care center, and it could also influence children directly. 
Other evidence suggests that, during the period in which these data 
were collected, much of the home-based care used by very disadvantaged 
parents was low in quality and may have done little to promote early 
learning (see, e.g., Collins et al. [2000] for results from the National 
Study of Low Income Families). 

In summary, the co-occurrence of program effects on children’s 
achievement, types of care used, and depressive symptoms provides rel- 
atively compelling evidence about the ways in which programs can have 
a positive influence on children’s achievement in the case of some early- 
care settings or very little or countervailing influence in the case of 
depression. Subgroup differences in estimated effects of programs on 
child-care use, parenting, and parent depression are all worthy of further 
investigation, as are the differences’ associations with children’s achieve- 
ment and behavior. This article’s findings are consistent with those of 
other studies in suggesting that policies are not sufficient to improve 
the development of the most-disadvantaged children by focusing solely 
on increasing employment among parents of those children. Findings 
of the current and previous studies also raise questions about how best 
to support economic self-sufficiency and, at the same time, to improve 
the chances of children at the lowest end of the economic ladder. Start- 
ing points might include expanding access to high-quality child care 
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and early education programs, as well as addressing the complex set of 
barriers that interfere with stable employment and income. Policies 
might also consider the potential effects of work on mothers’ emotional 
and psychological well-being. 
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Notes 


1. Robert Schoeni and Rebecca Blank (2000) provide a summary of literature examining 
policy influences and the role of the economy on the labor market increases and welfare 
caseload reductions in the 1990s. 

2. See David Ellwood and Mary Jo Bane (1985) for an early portrayal recognizing the 
heterogeneity of the welfare caseload. 

3. In all studies, parents in the control groups were eligible for child-care subsidies 
offered through AFDC (prior to 1996) and for some subsidies outside the welfare system. 
In some experiments, members of the program groups had the same standard child-care 
subsidies as their control counterparts, but other programs included a range of additional 
policy components that are identified as “enhanced child-care assistance.” These policies 
can be grouped into five sets: resource and referral, encouragement of formal care, higher 
income eligibility limits than the standard, direct payment to providers, and reduced 
bureaucratic barriers. Several other policies tested in these experimental programs are 
not the focus of this study. Such policies include streamlined eligibility rules for single- 
and two-parent families, increased asset limits on automobiles, and extensions to time 
limits for use of Medicaid benefits. 

4. One concern with maternal reports of children’s achievement in the context of these 
welfare and employment programs is that mothers’ reports in the program group may be 
influenced by their new employment. Thus, although the difference between the program 
and control groups in maternal reports of achievement is valid, the perception of achieve- 
ment among mothers in the program group may differ from the perception among 
mothers in the control group. However, for studies with multiple sources of data on 
achievement, parent ratings of children’s achievement are correlated with teacher reports 
and test assessments (i.e., r= .41 between teacher and parent ratings, r = .31 between 
test scores and teacher ratings, and r = .31 between test scores and parent ratings). These 
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correlations for children whose mothers are in the program group are similar to those 
for children whose mothers are in the control group. 

5. Note that because of the random assignment nature of the data, it is not likely that 
maternal perceptions per se will influence effects on maternal reports of children’s achieve- 
ment, since this perception bias should be roughly equivalent for mothers in experimental 
and control groups. 

6. Income is given in 2001 dollars. Figures for U.S. household income from the U.S. 
Census Bureau include only money income before taxes and do not include government- 
provided noncash benefits. 

7. Ordinary least squares is the appropriate estimation technique for most of the out- 
comes. For the four dichotomous outcomes (center-based care use, home-based care use, 
mixed care use, and depression symptomatology), the models were also reestimated using 
logit analysis. The findings have the same direction and statistical significance as ordinary 
least squares. 

8. Job schedules are measured on the basis of the shift the respondent reported working 
during the month prior to the follow-up interview: regular daytime shift, regular evening 
shift, regular night shift, rotating shift (one that changes regularly from days to evenings 
to nights), split shift (one consisting of two distinct periods each day), an irregular schedule 
(one that changes from day to day), or something else. 
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Neighborhood opposition to the establishment of community-based housing for individ- 
uals with serious mental illness, often called the not in my backyard (or NIMBY) phe- 
nomenon, has generated considerable public and professional notice. However, little is 
known about longer-term attitudes among neighbors. Interviews with 1,425 neighbors of 
extant psychiatric housing sites were conducted to examine their perceptions of the effects 
of the residences on neighborhood life and the associations among current perceptions, 
initial neighborhood opposition, and agency-sponsored outreach efforts with neighbors. 
Results suggest that few of those aware of the sites report negative views and that many 
express support for concepts of social responsibility and collective care. 


Much attention has been paid to neighborhood-based opposition to the 
development of community-based housing for persons with severe men- 
tal illness. Such opposition is often described as the not in my back yard 
(NIMBY) response (Currie et al. 1989; Graham and Hogan 1990; Galster 
et al. 2003). Up to 50 percent of newly established psychiatric residences 
experience opposition from neighbors, and such opposition is partic- 
ularly disquieting because a goal of such housing initiatives is to facilitate 
community and social integration (Dudley 1988; Wenocur and Belcher 
1990; National Law Center on Homelessness and Poverty 1997; Krieg 
2001). But little empirical evidence examines long-term neighborhood 
relations with these sites. Research and anecdotal evidence indicate that 
opposition decreases over time (Dudley 1988; Graham and Hogan 1990; 
Wahl 1993), but research does not show if the lessening of overt hostility 
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translates into acceptance and support. It is also unclear whether neigh- 
borhood outreach efforts sponsored by some mental health agencies 
play a role in facilitating positive, long-term neighborhood relations. 
This article reports the results of a survey of 1,425 neighbors of 66 extant 
shared, supervised group homes or apartments for persons with serious 
mental illness. It examines neighbors’ perceptions concerning the ef 
fects of the residences on neighborhood life. It also considers the as- 
sociations among current perceptions, initial neighborhood opposition, 
and agency-sponsored outreach efforts with neighbors. 


Background 


Most neighborhood opposition to shared, supervised housing for per- 
sons with severe mental illness occurs in the first year in which the 
residence is established (Takahashi and Dear 1997; Pendall 1999; Oakley 
2002; Galster et al. 2003). Protests typically focus on the potential neg- 
ative effects of such housing on neighborhood quality of life, for ex- 
ample, on perceived threats to personal safety and property values (Com- 
munity Residences Information Services Program 1990; Beggs 1994; 
Galster et al. 2003). Opposition is most often expressed through com- 
plaints to local public officials and agency housing sponsors, vocal pro- 
tests at community meetings, and efforts to use local building codes and 
ordinances to block approval for the site (Community Residences In- 
formation Services Program 1990; Dear 1992; Cowan 2002). In rare cases 
opponents may harass residents verbally, threaten violence, or commit 
acts of vandalism (National Law Center on Homelessness and Poverty 
1997; Zippay 1997a; Newton 2005). 

Several previous studies, most decades old, indicate that overt op- 
position tends to dissipate over time. Little is known, however, about 
the attitudes underlying that change (Baker, Seltzer, and Seltzer 1977; 
Segal, Baumohl, and Moyles 1980; Wilmoth, Silver, and Severy 1987; 
Dudley 1988; Graham and Hogan 1990; Wahl 1993). There also is evi- 
dence that local knowledge of the existence of supervised housing di- 
minishes in the years after establishment. Several studies conducted in 
a variety of cities and towns find that sizable proportions of the neighbors 
living within one-quarter to one-half mile of a group residence are not 
aware of the presence of the facility. Many awareness rates range between 
20 percent and 50 percent (Dear and Taylor 1982; Rabkin, Muhlin, and 
Cohen 1984; Taylor et al. 1984; Huxley 1993; Wahl 1993; Wolff et al. 
1996; Jason, Roberts, and Olson 2005). 


Demographic Predictors of Opposition 


Neighborhood demographics are typically cited as the most significant 
predictors of opposition to community-based housing for persons with 
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severe mental illness, and neighborhoods least likely to oppose a site 
are those characterized as low-income, socially liberal or tolerant of 
diversity, ethnically diverse, and low in rates of home ownership (Segal 
et al. 1980; Davidson 1982; Dear 1991; Galster et al. 2003). But several 
of the most frequently cited sources of findings for these demographic 
predictors are studies that posed hypothetical questions, asking individ- 
uals to project what their reaction would be to the establishment of 
neighborhood housing for persons with severe mental illness, devel- 
opmental disabilities, addictions, criminal history, and homelessness 
(Dear and Taylor 1982; Currie et al. 1989; Robert Wood Johnson Foun- 
dation 1990). Several case studies suggest that neighbors’ actual expe- 
riences with special needs housing are more positive and satisfactory 
than they anticipated or projected (Wahl 1993; Cook 1997; Schwartz 
and Rabinovitz 2001; Galster et al. 2003). 

Community-based psychiatric residences are located across a variety 
of socioeconomic settings, but a disproportionate number can be found 
in low-income neighborhoods for reasons including affordability and a 
reduced likelihood of neighborhood resistance (Hall and Joseph 1988; 
Guhathakurta and Mushkatel 2000; SAMHSA n.d.). Some studies sug- 
gest that these residential sites tend to be located in more dense, mixed- 
use neighborhoods that are close to commercial districts (Dear and 
Wolch 1987; Guhathakurta and Mushkatel 2000; Zippay and Thompson 
2007). In response to complaints that psychiatric residences are geo- 
graphically clustered and segregated, several recent initiatives attempt 
to increase geographic dispersal of sites (Gallagher 1994; Hartung and 
Henig 1997; U.S. Department of Justice and U.S. Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development 1999). 


Neighborhood Notification and Opposition 


In recent decades, many mental health administrators attempted to 
develop positive neighborhood relations by engaging in community out- 
reach and education as they notified neighbors in advance of the es- 
tablishment of a residence. Such outreach exchanges attempted to gain 
what is commonly called community acceptance by focusing on dissem- 
ination of information to dispel fears and myths regarding mental ill- 
ness, to assure neighbors of the reliability and reputation of the agency 
sponsor, and to build rapport, particularly with those whose property 
abuts sites (Armstrong 1976; Bartholomew 1981; Anello and Shuster 
1985; Byalin and Harawitz 1988; Dear 1991). The Fair Housing Amend- 
ments Act of 1988 (102 Stat. 1619) provided legal authority to sponsoring 
agencies to refrain from notifying neighbors about the location of a 
site. Estimates suggest that, at present, fewer than half of agency housing 
sponsors notify neighbors before establishing a psychiatric residence 
(Zippay 19976; Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law 2003). Many who 
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do not provide advance notification maintain that it is a violation of the 
civil rights and privacy of the sites’ residents, and some observe that 
notification may trigger organized opposition (Dear and Wolch 1987; 
Dear 1992; Hogan and Carling 1992). In contrast, agencies that notify 
neighbors typically assert that individual contacts through small group 
meetings, open houses, and visits to residents of abutting property pro- 
mote familiarity and community support (Dudley 1988; Rizzo and Zipple 
1992; Zippay 19976; Newton 2005). Education and outreach efforts by 
agency sponsors often attempt to cultivate support by responding to 
common community concerns. For example, communications often 
highlight evidence that the establishment of sites does not decrease 
average property values or increase crime. Outreach messages might 
reassure the neighbors that the residences will be well kept and attractive 
and that staff training and supervision will minimize disruptive behavior 
(Bartholomew 1981; Dudley 1988; Cowan 2002). Agencies that notify 
neighbors before the establishment of a site are more likely than those 
that do not provide notification to continue their neighborhood con- 
tacts in post-siting efforts that include activities such as inviting neigh- 
bors to the residences for social gatherings and participating in neigh- 
borhood associations, block parties, or other civic or social activities 
(Dudley 1988; Dear 1991; Zippay 1999). Although empirical evidence 
is limited, some previous research finds that advance notification is 
associated with higher levels of initial neighborhood opposition than 
nonnotification is. Little is known about the long-term effects of these 
siting strategies on neighbor relations (Seltzer 1984; Wenocur and Bel- 
cher 1990; Zippay 19970). 


Contact Theory: Familiarity Breeds Content 


Some mental health administrators continue to pursue outreach with 
neighbors, arguing that, over time, contact and communication facilitate 
public support. They assert that as neighbors interact with psychiatric 
residents, fears and uncertainty regarding mental illness give way to 
positive attitudes (Link and Cullen 1986; Lee, Lewis, and Jones 1992; 
Rizzo and Zipple 1992; Henig 1994; Lee 2001; Jason et al. 2005). While 
many housing advocates draw solely on anecdotal evidence to support 
their outreach practices, some researchers and administrators describe 
their efforts within the frame of contact theory, which hypothesizes that 
intergroup prejudice is reduced through contact between groups (All- 
port 1954; Cook 1984; Jackson 1993; Pettigrew and Tropp 2000; Schwartz 
and Rabinovitz 2001). The theory has been tested across numerous 
groups based on race, ethnicity, age, gender, disability, and persons with 
mental illness. A meta-analysis of 515 such studies finds that 94 percent 
of the samples showed an inverse relationship between prejudice and 
contact, with statistically significant effect sizes (r = —.221, p< .001; 
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Pettigrew and Tropp 2006). Contrary to some previous assumptions, 
these relationships occur even in situations in which optimal conditions 
of equal status among groups, shared goals, cooperation, and institu- 
tional sanction (Allport 1954) do not exist. Within the meta-analysis, 
statistically significant reductions in prejudice are found across studies 
that examine contact with individuals with mental illness. However, the 
effect sizes in studies of individuals with mental illness are among the 
smallest of all such studies, including those in which target groups are 
based on race, sexual orientation, or physical disability (Pettigrew and 
Tropp 2006). Recent research suggests that such contact effects also 
generalize to unknown members of like target groups. For example, 
individuals who are personally acquainted with persons with severe men- 
tal illness are less likely to report prejudice toward unknown people 
with severe mental illness than individuals who do not have such per- 
sonal acquaintances (Rhodes, Halberstadt, and Brajkovich 2001; Em- 
erson, Kimbro, and Yancey 2002; Pettigrew and Tropp 2006). 

Both proponents of notification and those who do not advocate it 
draw support from the contact hypothesis. Some of those who refrain 
from notification maintain that stigma is reduced when neighbors and 
residents of psychiatric housing meet and socialize naturally, without 
direction from an agency sponsor (Wenocur and Belcher 1990; Hogan 
and Carling 1992; Bazelon Center for Mental Health Law 2003). Those 
who favor notification typically maintain that structured, agency-sanc- 
tioned, and directed exchanges increase the frequency of contact, 
provide outreach messages that reduce fears of mental illness, and 
foster positive, long-term relations (Makas 1993; Zippay 1999; Schwartz 
and Rabinovitz 2001). 


Research Questions 


Shared, supervised residential sites account for the majority of all com- 
munity-based housing placements for individuals with mental illness 
(SAMHSA n.d.), but little empirical research explores the neighborhood 
and relational contexts of such settings. This study examines neighbors’ 
perceptions of the effects of psychiatric housing on neighborhood qual- 
ity of life and the reasons why the residential sites are viewed as positive 
or negative. Survey data from neighborhood residents are matched with 
data collected from the housing administrators responsible for estab- 
lishing these psychiatric residential sites. The data from administrators 
measure initial neighborhood opposition to the site, as well as the 
agency’s notification and outreach efforts. Neighborhood demographics 
from the U.S. census, including poverty, population density, and house- 
hold income, are collected for each residential site. Analyses consider 
associations between neighbors’ perceptions and all other variables. This 
study provides a unique portrait of post-NIMBY attitudes among neigh- 
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bors and the relationship of these attitudes to initial opposition and 
long-term outreach efforts by agency sponsors. It builds an empirical 
base with which to guide siting strategies. 


Methods 


Information for this study comes primarily from two data sets. One is 
composed of 1,425 interviews with neighbors of 66 shared, supervised 
group homes or apartments for individuals with serious mental illness. 
The other consists of interviews with mental health administrators who 
were responsible for establishing those 66 psychiatric residential sites. 
The data come from seven states—Florida, Illinois, Maryland, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Texas. Those states were purposefully 
chosen to represent a range of locales across the country, as well as for 
the ethnic and racial diversity of their populations. The interviews with 
neighbors represent one component of a multiphase study of shared, 
supervised residential sites (Zippay and Thompson 2007). 


Sampling Strategy 


The departments of mental health (DMH) in the seven study states 
provided lists of all public and private organizations that received state 
funds in that fiscal year to establish shared, supervised housing for per- 
sons with mental illness. Residential sites in this study were identified 
from those lists. Shared, supervised residential sites are defined for this 
study as group homes or apartments that are occupied by three or more 
adults with serious mental illness and that have on-site professional su- 
pervision. The sites were solely residential and did not provide psychi- 
atric treatment. Each agency on the DMH lists was contacted, and the 
agency administrator responsible for siting housing was interviewed for 
information on the most recently established shared, supervised resi- 
dential site within the previous 8 years. Interviewed administrators were 
asked to review the files on that siting process prior to the interview. 
Interviews with one administrator from 169 of the 201 agencies were 
completed in 2002 by graduate research assistants. The response rate 
was 84 percent. 

Questions to administrators solicited information on issues including 
the levels of initial neighborhood opposition to the siting and expres- 
sions of that opposition, as well as agency sponsored notification and 
outreach strategies. Administrators were asked to rank the extent of 
neighborhood opposition to the site at the time it was opened. Possible 
responses range on a Likert-like scale from no opposition (zero) to 
extreme opposition (five). They also were asked to describe that op- 
position in responses to a series of open-ended questions. Administrators 
were asked if their agency staff had notified neighbors in advance of 
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the establishment of the site and how notification was conducted (for 
example, through in-person meetings with neighbors, letters, or com- 
munity meetings). They were also asked to describe any other pre- or 
post-siting social or outreach activities initiated with neighbors. At the 
end of the interview the administrators were requested to provide a 
street address for the residential site described in the interview. Block- 
level demographic information for each address was collected from the 
2000 U.S. Census on variables including poverty, population density, 
household income, and race. 


Survey of Neighbors 


For the neighborhood survey, segmented random sampling was used to 
select 66 of the sites described by the interviewed administrators. Among 
those 66 were 33 sites that encountered no initial neighborhood op- 
position and 33 that encountered strong initial opposition from neigh- 
bors (scoring four or five on the Likert-scaled responses to a survey 
question on neighborhood opposition). Administrators reported that 
opposition in these neighborhoods was typically expressed at large com- 
munity meetings, in letters to newspapers, and through other vocal or 
visible means that drew media and citizen attention. Neighborhoods in 
which initial opposition was strongest were purposefully sampled to help 
examine whether variations in initial neighborhood acceptance are as- 
sociated with subsequent perceptions. 

Data for the neighborhood survey come from 1,425 telephone inter- 
views of neighbors of the 66 residential sites. A reverse telephone di- 
rectory served as the sampling frame that generated phone numbers 
for all residents living within a half-mile radius of each psychiatric res- 
idential site. This radius was chosen because interviewed administrators 
suggested that residents of the group homes and apartments typically 
frequent neighborhood businesses, public spaces, and commercial dis- 
tricts within such a radius. 

The neighborhood survey was introduced to respondents as a uni- 
versity-sponsored study of neighborhood quality of life. The survey was 
developed by the lead author, based on research literature and the 
findings from the surveys with administrators. Interviews were con- 
ducted in 2003 by a marketing firm that specialized in telephone in- 
terviews, and the interviewers were trained and experienced in admin- 
istering phone surveys. The interviews were conducted with one adult 
over age 18 from each household reached by telephone, and the surveys 
took about 6 minutes to administer. Interviewers phoned numbers from 
the reverse directory until 18-25 neighbors were interviewed for each 
site. 

The respondents were first asked in open-ended questions to describe 
the qualities of their neighborhood that they liked and disliked. They 
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also were asked to rate on a 5-point Likert-like scale (0 = not very 
satisfied; 5 = very satisfied) overall satisfaction with neighborhood qual- 
ity of life. They were then asked a series of questions concerning whether 
their neighborhoods contained a park or recreational facility, grocery 
or convenience store, restaurant or coffee shop, senior citizen’s center, 
preschool or nursery school, church, and a group home or apartment 
for persons with mental illness. If the participant answered an item 
affirmatively, he or she was asked to characterize the feature as having 
a positive effect, negative effect, or no effect on neighborhood quality 
of life. After the query about the presence of a residential site for in- 
dividuals with mental illness, an additional open-ended question asked 
the respondent to describe why the residential site had a positive or 
negative effect. Respondents were also asked if neighborhood quality 
of life had gotten better or worse over the past 5 years. In addition, the 
survey collected data on respondents’ gender, race, and age (measured 
as under or over age 35). All of the study’s protocols were approved by 
the Rutgers University Human Subjects Institutional Review Board. 


Analysis 


Quantitative data were analyzed using the Statistical Package for Social 
Sciences software (SPSS). Each respondent to the telephone survey on 
neighborhood quality of life was coded according to the residential site 
near which he or she lived. Data on initial neighborhood opposition 
and neighborhood notification, collected in interviews with administra- 
tors for each site, were matched and merged with data from respondents 
living in corresponding neighborhoods. Block-level demographic data 
for each neighborhood, collected from the 2000 U.S. Census, were sim- 
ilarly merged with data from corresponding sites. 

Chi-square analyses are used to examine neighbors’ perceptions of 
the residential sites’ effects on neighborhood quality of life and to de- 
termine whether differences in those perceptions are associated with a 
set of categorical variables. These variables include a measure of whether 
the site encountered initial neighborhood opposition and whether 
neighbors were notified of the opening of the site. Respondent age, 
gender and race, and neighborhood demographics, including poverty 
rate, median income, and median population density, are also analyzed. 
Multinomial and ordinal regressions examine the degree to which 
neighbors’ perceptions of the effects of the residential sites (positive, 
negative, no effect) and neighborhood satisfaction (very satisfied, some- 
what satisfied, not satisfied) are related to initial opposition, notification, 
and respondent and neighborhood demographics. 

The analysis of the open-ended responses to the survey is conducted 
using content analysis across all cases (Patton 2002; Berg 2007). Each 
response was read by two coders who identified themes in the survey 
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responses regarding the reasons for the respondents’ positive and neg- 
ative perceptions of psychiatric residential sites. Kappa statistics were 
used to measure inter-rater reliability, and scores range from .93 to .95. 


Characteristics of Respondents and Neighborhoods 


Among the 1,425 respondents to the survey, 73 percent (n = 1,040) are 
ages 35 or older, and 62 percent (m = 883) are female. The median 
number of reported years lived in the neighborhood is 10. Eighty per- 
cent of those surveyed (n = 1,140) are white, 9 percent are African 
American, 4 percent are Latino, 2 percent are Asian, and 2 percent 
identify themselves as members of another race. According to block- 
level data from the 2000 U.S. Census, the neighborhoods in which the 
respondents live have a median poverty rate of 18 percent, a median 
nonwhite population of 24 percent, and a median population density 
level of 5,684. Most of the neighborhoods are mixed use and are located 
within walking distance of a commercial district. About 10 percent of 
the neighborhoods are located in cities (with a population greater than 
1 million), 38 percent are in municipalities with populations between 
100,000 and 999,999, and the rest are in locales with populations of 
99,999 or below. As the discussion previously noted, half of the 66 neigh- 
borhoods represented in the sample were ranked by the interviewed 
administrators as strongly opposed to the establishment of the psychi- 
atric residential sites, and half registered no opposition. Administrators 
reported that just under one-half of the neighborhoods were notified 
by agency sponsors in advance of the siting through methods including 
in-person contacts, community and small-group meetings, and letters. 

Of the original sample of 169 sites, some level of opposition occurred 
at 75 (46 percent) of the sites. Administrators reported that advanced 
notification was provided to neighbors by mental health administrators 
in 73 (45 percent) of the neighborhoods. Opposition is associated with 
notification to a statistically significant degree; 43 (60 percent) of those 
who reported advance notification also reported opposition. By contrast, 
opposition was reported by 30 (35 percent) of those who indicated that 
no advance notice was given (chi-square = 8.75, df = 1, p<.003). 
Among the 169 sites, a statistically significant association suggests that 
mental health agencies that notified neighbors are more likely to spon- 
sor post-siting outreach and social activities in the neighborhood than 
those that did not provide notification (chi-square = 23.80, df = 1, 
p<.001). Neither neighborhood opposition nor advance notification 
are found to be statistically significantly associated with the neighbor- 
hood poverty rate, population density, racial diversity, median income, 
or median housing values (Zippay 2007). About 60 percent of the res- 
idential sites were established between 1998 and 2002, and the remain- 
ing sites were established between 1994 and 1997. The median neigh- 
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borhood block-level poverty rate is 14 percent, the median nonwhite 
population is 20 percent, and the median population density is 3,904. 


Findings 


Of the 1,425 neighbors interviewed, only 382 (27 percent) say they are 
aware of a group home or apartment for individuals with mental illness 
in their neighborhood, and 246 (17 percent) say they are not sure 
whether such a site is located in their neighborhood. These percentages 
are aligned with findings from previous research indicating that, on 
average, a minority of neighbors are aware of the presence of local 
supervised residential sites (Dear and Taylor 1982; Taylor et al. 1984; 
Wahl 1993; Jason et al. 2005). Among those aware of the presence of 
the site, 171 (45 percent) say the effect of the residential site on neigh- 
borhood quality of life is positive, 33 (9 percent) report that it is negative, 
150 (39 percent) say there is no effect, and 28 (7 percent) say they do 
not know. Analyses found that respondents who are aware of the sites 
do not differ to a statistically significant degree from those who are not 
aware of the site with respect to neighborhood poverty rates, density, | 
and racial diversity, as well as to respondents’ race, gender, and proximity 
to the psychiatric residence. Those who are aware of the site are statis- 
tically significantly more likely to have lived in the neighborhood for 
over 10 years than those who are not aware of the site (chi-square = 
18.29, df = 1, p< .001) and to be ages 35 or older (chi- square = 6.69, 
df = 1, p<.001). 


Perceptions by Opposition, Notification, and Demographics 


Tables 1 and 2 illustrate the relations between various characteristics 
and perceptions of the effects of the psychiatric residential sites on 
neighborhood quality of life among the 382 respondents who are aware 
of the site. Characteristics include initial opposition and notification as 
well as several neighborhood demographics and respondent traits. 
There are no statistically significant differences in the perceptions of 
the effects of the residential sites among those who live in neighbor- 
hoods that had initially opposed the site and those who live in neigh- 
borhoods in which there was no opposition. Almost half of each group 
reports a positive effect. However, within neighborhoods that received 
notification and outreach prior to the establishment of the residence, 
51 percent of respondents perceive the effect of the residential site as 
positive, compared to 39 percent of those in neighborhoods that did 
not receive notification or outreach (chi-square = 10.10, df = 3, p< 
-02). As in the original sample, analyses (not shown in the tables) suggest 
a statistically significant relation between those receiving advance no- 
tification and initial opposition to the sites; 58 percent of the notified 
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Table 1 


NEIGHBORS’ PERCEPTIONS OF RESIDENTIAL SITE EFFECTS BY NEIGHBORHOOD 
CHARACTERISTICS (N = 382) 





EFFECTS ON QUALITY OF LIFE 
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Notification: 
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Racial diversity: 
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< 79% white 139 "46 9642 ~9 48°537 52 Hamel 
Missing value 6 
Population density: 
> median 209 41 86 8 17 42 87 dK) fats) 
< median 160) 5, S82) 69 M5 we35 56 4 7 
Missing value 13 











Notre.—df = degrees of freedom. Percentages are rounded and may not sum to 100. 
Respondents are those who were aware of the presence of the residential site. 
* p<.05. 


neighborhoods mounted an initial opposition at the time the site was 
opened, but initial opposition arose in only 40 percent of neighbor- 
hoods that were not notified (chi-square = 11.54, df = 1, p<.001). 
Notification is not associated with any of the studied demographic var- 
iables to a statistically significant degree. 

Analyses suggest that the perception of sites as having a positive effect 
is not statistically significantly related to the neighborhood’s population 
density, poverty rates, or racial composition. This perception also is not 
statistically significantly related to respondents’ age, gender, years of 
neighborhood residence, or proximity of the neighbors’ home to the 
residential site. Analyses further indicate that the associations between 
these factors and perceptions of a negative effect similarly fail to reach 
statistical significance. However, results suggest that nonwhite respon- 
dents are more likely than white respondents to report that a site has 
a positive effect on the neighborhood; 60 percent of nonwhite respon- 
dents say that the effects are positive, but only 42 percent of white 
respondents say this (chi square = 9.68, df = 3, p< .02). Multinomial 
regression models suggest that only the variables of neighborhood no- 
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Table 2 


NEIGHBORS’ PERCEPTIONS OF RESIDENTIAL SITE EFFECTS BY RESPONDENT 
Cuaracteristics (N = 382) 





EFFECTS ON QUALITY OF LIFE 
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Nore.—df = degrees of freedom. Percentages are rounded and may not sum to 100. 
Respondents are those who are aware of the presence of the residential site. 
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tification and race bear statistically significant relations to the perception 
that the site has a positive neighborhood effect. 


Comparing Perceptions of Neighborhood Features 


In results that reflect the characteristics of the neighborhoods, which 
are mixed use and pedestrian oriented, a majority of the total sample 
of 1,425 respondents reports that their neighborhoods have such amen- 
ities as restaurants or coffee shops (79 percent), parks or recreational 
facilities (77 percent), and grocery or convenience stores (87 percent). 
Over half report that there is a senior citizens’ center in their neigh- 
borhood, and just over half say there is a preschool or nursery school. 
While almost half (45 percent) of the 382 respondents who are aware 
of the residential site say that it has had a positive effect on the neigh- 
borhood, other neighborhood features are more likely than the site to 
be viewed as favorable. As figure 1 illustrates, all of the features except 
residential sites receive mean positive ratings in the range of 79 to 85 
percent. 
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Fic. 1.—Neighbors’ perceptions of neighborhood features on quality of life. NoTr.— 
apt. = apartments; n = the number of respondents who affirmed that there was such a 
feature in the neighborhood. 


Neighborhood Satisfaction 


The majority of the total sample of 1,425 respondents report few com- 
plaints about their neighborhoods. Sixty-two percent (nm = 879) say that 
they are very satisfied, 30 percent (n = 431) are somewhat satisfied, and 
8 percent (n = 115) say they are not very satisfied. Neither respondents’ 
awareness of the residential site nor proximity of the neighbors’ house 
to the site is associated with satisfaction to a statistically significant degree. 
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In response to an open-ended question, respondents describe their 
favorite neighborhood attributes as good and friendly neighbors; con- 
venience to such amenities as stores and restaurants; and a peaceful, 
quiet, or calm street. When respondents were asked to identify features — 
they disliked about their neighborhoods, the most common response was 
“nothing,” followed by “bad neighbors” (including those described as 
unfriendly and noisy, drug addicts, homeless people, and transients). Oth- 
ers mentioned traffic, street noise, and crime. Being very satisfied bears 
a statistically significant association with living in a neighborhood in which 
poverty rates are 10 percent or lower (chi-square = 46.38, df = 2, p< 
.001) and with being age 35 or older (chi-square = 31.99, df = 2, p< 
.001). Ordinal regression analyses suggest that, compared with other 
neighborhood residents, respondents who are white, age 35 or older, 
and live in neighborhoods with a poverty rate of 10 percent or lower 
have statistically significantly higher probabilities of being very satisfied 
with their neighborhood. Among the subsample of 382 neighbors who 
are aware of the residential site near their home, degrees of satisfaction 
with neighborhood quality of life are almost identical to those of the 
total sample. Predictors of satisfaction are also similar. 

Asked how the quality of life in their neighborhood changed in the 5 
years prior to the interview, 22 percent (n = 319) of the full (N= 
1,425) sample report that it is now better, 55 percent (n = 784) report 
that it is about the same, 13 percent (nm = 185) say it is worse, and 10 
percent (m = 137) say that they don’t know. Among the subsample of 
respondents who are aware of the residential site, 28 percent (nm = 105) 
say that quality of life is better, 52 percent (m = 199) say that it is about 
the same, 14 percent (m = 53) report that it is worse, and 6 percent 
(n = 25) say they don’t know. To a statistically significant degree, those 
who say that neighborhood life is better are more likely to view the res- 
idential site as having a positive effect than are those who say that the 
overall quality of neighborhood life declined (chi-square = 16.033, 
df = 2, p<.003). 


Open-Ended Responses Regarding Perceptions 


Respondents aware of the residential sites were asked in an open-ended 
follow-up question to describe why the site had a positive or negative 
effect on the neighborhood (the question was not posed to those who 
responded that the site had no effect). Because the questionnaire was 
administered through a short telephone survey, answers are typically 
not longer than a few sentences. But those brief answers tend to be 
quite substantive and specific, conveying strong and coherent themes. 
All of the answers cited below are quoted verbatim and are from dif- 
ferent respondents (no names were recorded to protect confidentiality). 
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All represent responses to the question on why the site had a positive 
or negative effect on the neighborhood. 


Reasons for Positive Impressions 


In stating why the site has a positive effect on the neighborhood, the 
responses were striking in the degree to which they centered on the 
premise that the sites serve a humane purpose and the collective good 
in providing services for those in need. Few respondents comment on 
an issue specific to their neighborhood or to the nearby residential site; 
rather, three-quarters of the affirmative comments make reference to 
broad concepts of societal or moral responsibility that frame respon- 
dents’ support for such community-based residences: 


It reminds us to take care of all members of our society. 
It shows humanity at its best. 
It makes you feel like you are doing something good for the humanity. 


Some responses are framed in terms of the importance of providing 
services and caring for those in need: 


It helps out people in need; they have to live somewhere. 

It gets everybody thinking, and trying to help out. 

We in society have a need for these services to be available. 

The mentally ill are taken care of and have a place to stay. 

So many families have members with challenges; it is good to know 
that these services are here. 


Approximately one in five comments allude to the positive effects of 
interaction between neighborhood residents and the residents of the 
sites. Many describe such interactions as a route to understanding: 


It is good because we see the other side of life, and help those in 
need. 

[It] helps people understand what disabled people are all about. 

It is a reminder that people are not all the same, and we should treat 
all others with respect and kindness. 

I think it is good for people to see that people like that can live in 
your neighborhood and not hurt anyone. 


It is notable that in these and other responses, respondents assert the 
benefits of community integration, but some simultaneously use lan- 
guage that could be considered paternalistic or exclusionary, as in the 
reference above to “people like that.” Other respondents noted that the 
residences have a positive effect because their presence helps to diversify 
the neighborhood: 


It helps to integrate the neighborhood—the more differences we see, 
the more we understand. 
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For a community, it is an element of diversity. It is good for the kids 
to see. 


Approximately one-third voiced general support for the concept of 
residential settings. Several respondents mentioned the benefits of living 
in a home environment: 


It is better than the institution—better for people to be in a group 
home. 

It gives them a home setting and a place that is homey. 

It is good because they are not stuck in a mental facility. 


Other components of this study show that the almost all of the site 
residents frequented neighborhood stores, coffee shops, and other 
amenities in neighborhoods that are pedestrian oriented and have ac- 
cess to business districts. That use is perhaps implicit in the many com- 
ments in which respondents note that the residential sites provide op- 
portunity for site residents to participate in the community: 


It gives them a chance to be out in the world. 

It allows them to live independently. 

The mentally ill can live life with independence. 

It gives people an opportunity to socialize in the neighborhood. 


Only about a dozen respondents focus their responses locally, noting 
the qualities that make site residents agreeable neighbors: 


It has good people there. 
Very sweet people. 
They are quiet neighbors. 


A handful of the neighbors describe the sites’ positive effects in terms 
of the physical structure of the residence: 


Their building is well maintained—well kept. 
Everyone likes it. It is a beautiful house. 
It is a very attractive place. 


A few mention that the residences protect the neighborhood by pro- 
viding shelter, because individuals with severe mental illness are not 
living on the street: 


It helps to keep the neighborhood safe; [the site] cares for people 
who cannot take care of themselves. 


It gives the individuals a place to live; they aren’t on the street. 


Reasons for Negative Perceptions 


Among the respondents who are aware of the site and feel it has a 
negative effect on the neighborhood, responses focus almost entirely 
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on behavioral issues that neighbors witnessed in public spaces and pri- 
marily on neighborhood streets: 


They harass you for money when you go to the store. 

I had a problem with someone yelling across the street. 

Because of the fact that there are people with behavioral difficulties. 
They just roam the streets. 


A few people note that the residential sites negatively affect the value 
of their homes. Two say that the residences are not well managed: 


The people living there are not being monitored or properly supervised. 
It is not managed well—property is not being kept up well. 


Discussion 


This study is unique in its pairing of information on neighbors’ current 
attitudes toward psychiatric housing with data on whether the neigh- 
borhood initially protested the residences and whether it was a recipient 
of notification and outreach efforts from agency sponsors. The findings 
support the anecdotal reports from sampled administrators that over 
time few neighbors express critical views of shared, supervised resi- 
dences. Most of the respondents report being very satisfied with their 
neighborhoods, and their awareness of the sites is not associated with 
their satisfaction levels. The current perceptions of the sites’ effects on 
quality of life do not vary between respondents who live in those neigh- 
borhoods that initially raised strong opposition to the sites and those 
who live in neighborhoods that did not express initial opposition. At 
all site locations, overt negative expressions are infrequent among the 
sampled neighbors who are aware of the sites. 

Those low levels of negativity might lend support to the propositions 
of contact theory, which argues that familiarity and intergroup contact 
reduce prejudice. Contact theory may partially explain the finding that 
neighborhood notification, and the attending outreach in the form of 
in-person contact and group meetings, is one of the few variables as- 
sociated to a statistically significant degree with long-term positive per- 
ceptions of the residential sites. In this study the neighborhoods that 
received advanced notification were more likely than those that were 
not notified to oppose the site at the time it was opened. Interviews 
conducted in early phases of this study suggest that agencies are more 
likely to engage in post-siting activities, including participation in neigh- 
borhood social activities and associations, if they also provided advance 
notice to neighbors. Such activities, the interviews suggest, are based 
on the philosophy that community integration is furthered through 
purposeful neighborhood engagement (Zippay 2007). It is not known 
if the respondents to the neighborhood survey were individual recipients 
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of these outreach efforts or notices. But it is known that their neigh- 
borhoods were the targets of outreach messages. Future research could 
explore whether those direct exchanges affect individual and collective 
attitudes and whether, as many administrators maintain, purposeful 
engagement provides long-term relational gains. Notification also may 
serve as a proxy for another neighborhood variable that is associated 
with positive perceptions, even though none of the neighborhood 
demographics collected for this study is statistically significantly as- 
sociated with advance notification. It is notable that race is the only 
other variable associated with positive perceptions to a statistically sig- 
nificant degree. Perhaps that relationship suggests a heightened em- 
pathy or consideration among respondents who may better understand 
the effects of stigma. 


Expressions of Social Responsibility 


One of the most striking findings of the study is the theme of social 
responsibility that emerged so strongly from the responses to the open- 
ended question on reasons for positive perceptions of residential sites’ 
effects on neighborhoods. Respondents say that the residential sites 
serve a humane purpose in providing for people in need, that inter- 
action with residents furthers understanding, and that community-based 
residential sites are a worthy housing option that promotes residents’ 
independence. These views are the opposite of what some policy makers 
and agency administrators expect from the public with regard to social 
services and special needs housing (Piat 2000; Galster et al. 2003). In- 
deed, many of the central messages of agency outreach to neighbors 
have typically focused on issues of self-interest (rather than collective 
good), stressing property values and safety, for example. It is not known 
if the neighbors’ attitudes regarding social responsibility evolve as per- 
ceived threats to self-interests ease and their familiarity or positive im- 
pressions of the residences grows. But its strong expression suggests that 
previous intervention strategies may underestimate the degree to which 
citizens uphold core social welfare values of collective care and support. 

While almost half of the sample that is aware of the sites expresses 
support for the residences, and few respondents are overtly negative, a 
substantial proportion of respondents say that residential sites have no 
effect on the quality of life in their neighborhood. In contrast, other 
neighborhood features, such as restaurants, parks, and grocery stores, 
are overwhelmingly perceived to have positive effects and seldom said 
to have no effect. Due to the lack of a follow-up question, no information 
is available on the thoughts that lurk behind the perception that the 
residential sites have no effect on neighborhoods. To what extent do 
these respondents view sites positively or negatively? Are some respon- 
dents hesitant to express a negative opinion to an interviewer? Or are 
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the responses indicative of a healthy normalization, in which the resi- 
dential site is viewed like any other on the block, without a special status 
or stigma? 

Such normalization might also be inferred from the respondents’ low 
levels of awareness of the sites, which are similar to those found by 
previous studies (Taylor and Dear 1981; Dear and Taylor 1982; Muhlin 
and Dreyfus 1984; Wahl 1993). The lack of awareness may occur in part 
because sites are typically located in mixed-use neighborhoods that have 
a concentration of renter-occupied units and are situated in or near 
commercial districts. Information gathered in other components of this 
study suggests that few of the psychiatric residents of the 169 sample 
sites have substantive relationships with their neighbors; most exchanges 
consist of a nonverbal nod or a wave (Zippay 2007). Neighbors’ low 
awareness levels raise a provocative question: to what extent does the 
lack of awareness reflect seamless community integration, or to what 
extent might it reflect social isolation? 


Limitations 


The results of the current study are based on a telephone survey. As 
firms that administer such surveys indicate, the use of voice mail, the 
prevalence of caller identification services, and telemarketing restric- 
tions hamper efforts to contact and interview a respondent by telephone 
(Spiller and Baier 2005; Federal Communications Commission n.d.). 
The respondents to the survey are primarily females age 35 or older 
and represent persons who are at home, willing to answer the telephone, 
and agreeable to participate in the survey. Further research might de- 
termine the extent to which the reported perceptions can be generalized 
across nationally representative samples. Although research finds that 
positive perceptions of residential sites are statistically significantly as- 
sociated with advance notification and outreach, it is not known if the 
survey respondents were among the recipients of those agency outreach 
messages. It also is not known if any respondents were among those 
individuals who initially opposed the site or if their perceptions became 
more or less favorable over time. Future panel studies could track lon- 
gitudinal changes in attitudes among neighbors from the pre-siting 
through post-siting efforts. 


Implications 


The findings of this study build empirical support for the anecdotal ob- 
servations that mental health administrators typically report to policy mak- 
ers and community residents: that most neighbors do not hold negative 
views of the psychiatric residential sites located near their homes. Likewise, 
neighbors’ expressions of social responsibility might inform agency com- 
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munications in that mental health administrators could choose to speak 
with more confidence about concepts of collective good when discussing 
the establishment of residential sites with community residents, as op- 
posed to appealing primarily or exclusively to neighbors’ personal and 
economic self-interests. As Jerome Wakefield (1993) argues, altruistic 
motivations are likely a fundamental part of human nature, yet they 
may be underestimated (paradoxically) among social welfare profes- 
sionals as they craft policy and practice. Also worthy of further research 
are the findings regarding the associations between notification and 
outreach and the more positive perceptions of the residences. It could 
be hypothesized that post-siting outreach and activities, more than initial 
notification, influence public perceptions and perhaps provide a test 
for the destigmatizing effects of social interaction as proposed in contact 
theory. Such research could advance empirical understanding of a cen- 
tral conundrum for mental health administrators: what is their role in 
creating or sustaining community integration of residents of psychiatric 
housing, and how is it best realized? 
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This article uses data from a study funded by the National. Institute of Mental Health to 
explore variation in the risk of legal involvement among youths who have aged out of the 
child welfare system. Employing latent class analysis, it empirically derives subgroups of youths 
with common or shared characteristics of risk. The analyses identify four distinct subgroups: 
the low-risk, moderate-risk, high-risk externalizing psychopathology, and high-risk drug cul- 
ture groups. Multinomial logistic regressions show that contextual and dispositional factors 
predict group membership. Attention to the factors that distinguish the groups may attenuate 
the risk for legal involvement for youths aging out of the child welfare system. 


Youths aging out of the child welfare system undergo two transitions. 
One is from the care, protection, and supervision of the child welfare 
system to personal autonomy and responsibility; the second is from 
childhood to adulthood. Although federal legislation (U.S. Public Law 
99-272 [1986]; 106-169 [1999]) increased funding for independent liv- 
ing and other relevant transition services, youths aging out of the child 
welfare system face substantial challenges (Courtney and Heuring 2005). 
Research suggests that, on a range of outcomes, these youths do not 
do as well as youths not involved in child welfare. Such outcomes include 
criminal justice involvement, educational attainment, employment, pub- 
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lic assistance receipt, substance abuse, and material hardships (McMillen 
et al. 2004, 2005; Courtney et al. 2005; Courtney and Heuring 2005). 
These types of findings have led professionals; policy makers, and re- 
searchers to focus attention on youths aging out of child-serving systems 
and specifically on child welfare (see Osgood et al. 2005). 

Nevertheless, little is known about how youths aging out of child 
welfare vary from each other in outcomes as a result of individual ex- 
periences and characteristics (Courtney and Heuring 2005; Keller, Cus- 
ick, and Courtney 2007).' Indeed, there is substantial variation on such 
characteristics and experiences as mental health, substance use, physical 
abuse, physical neglect, and services received. One possible task is to 
determine if youth outcomes can be grouped and predicted by other 
youth characteristics (e.g., family support, employment, and criminal 
justice involvement). Completing this task can lead to the development 
and testing of theories that enable researchers to examine why some 
youths fare better than others. It thus may enable research to address 
the factors that decrease the odds of successful transitions to adulthood 
(Hagan and McCarthy 2005). If policies then improve, youths aging out 
of foster care will no longer be “among the most excluded groups of 
young people in society” (Stein 2006, 423). 

Data for this article stem from a longitudinal study funded by the 
National Institute of Mental Health that examines youths aging out of 
the child welfare system in Missouri. The current analyses explore dif- 
ferences in the risk of legal involvement among these youths, since 
research suggests that they are at high risk for such involvement (Cusick 
and Courtney 2007). The current work thus uses latent class analysis 
(LCA) to derive groups of youths who share characteristics indicating 
risk of legal involvement. The research then uses several covariates to 
predict group membership. Thus, the article provides an in-depth pic- 
ture of differences in the risk of legal involvement among youths aging 
out of the child welfare system. 


Background 
The Transition to Adulthood and Legal Involvement 


The transition from adolescence to adulthood is traditionally marked 
by such events as leaving home, getting a job, finishing school, getting 
married, and having children (Furstenberg, Rumbaut, and Settersten 
2005). These events indicate that young people are fulfilling the ex- 
pectation to increasingly assume responsibility for themselves, to be- 
come self-sufficient, and thereby to enter into “adulthood” (Arnett 
2000). As they make this transition, young people are confronted with 
decisions that can have important consequences for subsequent life 
chances. A life course perspective posits that these decisions present 
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opportunities to overcome earlier problems and change developmental 
trajectories. However, they also are shaped by prior experiences, indi- 
vidual characteristics, and current circumstances (Sampson and Laub 
1993). Accordingly, developmental trajectories are shaped by a conflu- 
ence of multiple factors. 

Understanding how the experiences, characteristics, and circum- 
stances of young people influence their developmental trajectories is 
particularly important given societal change; the transition from ado- 
lescence to adulthood is being extended, and traditional markers of a 
successful transition are shifting (Furstenberg et al. 2004). Change is 
largely the result of such matters as the labor market, the increasing 
importance of advanced education and training, and delays in marriage 
and parenting (Furstenberg et al. 2005). For example, whereas many 
young people previously moved from high school to full-time work and 
from their parents’ home to their own, an increasing percentage of 
young people today do not begin working full-time until their early 
twenties, instead cycling back and forth between school and work while 
living with their parents (Furstenberg et al. 2005). Thus, young people 
must navigate a complex array of developmental trajectories and rely 
on parents or others for support in the process (Schoeni and Ross 2005). 

The transition to adulthood is particularly difficult for youths aging 
out of the child welfare system (Courtney and Heuring 2005). Approx- 
imately 20,000 youths age out of the U.S. child welfare system each year, 
and research generally demonstrates that these youths fare worse than 
their peers in the general population in multiple areas and that they 
face additional challenges (Courtney et al. 2005; Courtney and Heuring 
2005; McMillen et al. 2005). These challenges are generally thought to 
stem from the difficult life experiences of youths aging out of the child 
welfare system (e.g., abuse, neglect, separation from family; Courtney 
and Heuring 2005). As they make the transition to adulthood, many of 
these youths also exhibit low levels of occupational or educational at- 
tainment; receive limited family support; and experience high numbers 
of problems with substance abuse, mental health, and behavioral health 
problems (Cook, Fleischman, and Grimes 1991; Collins 2001; Korten- 
kamp and Ehrle 2002; Courtney, Terao, and Bost 2004; Stein 2006). 
Child welfare—involved youths also come disproportionately from poor 
families, as well as from neighborhoods afflicted with poverty, crime, 
and disorder (Courtney and Heuring 2005). 

Involvement in the legal system is another key challenge faced by 
youths aging out of the child welfare system and to adulthood. Although 
causality is unclear, a number of studies show a strong association be- 
tween maltreatment and delinquency (Widom 1989; Kelley, Thornberry, 
and Smith 1997; Ryan and Testa 2005). Late adolescence is a particularly 
risky time for legal involvement (Hirschi and Gottfredson 1983), and a 
significant proportion of young people are involved in the legal system 
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or engaged in behaviors that constitute a high risk of involvement as 
they are aging out of child welfare. For example, Mark Courtney and 
colleagues (2005) examined a sample of youths who were interviewed 
at age 17 and again at age 19 (and therefore were aging out of the 
system). They found that, between the two interviews, 28 percent were 
arrested; 12 percent were convicted of a crime; and 19 percent spent 
time in detention, jail, or prison. In comparing the youths in this sample 
with youths in the general population, Gretchen Cusick and Courtney 
(2007) found that foster youths at ages 17 and 18 were more likely to 
have committed a range of offenses (including damaging property, com- 
mitting thefts, selling drugs, and carrying out a variety of assaultive 
behaviors) in the previous 12 months. Although there were fewer dif- 
ferences in offending behavior at age 19, foster youths were still more 
likely than their counterparts in the general population to report having 
engaged in criminal behavior and having been arrested. 

The relatively high rates of legal involvement among these young 
people are of particular concern given the negative relationship between 
legal involvement and a successful transition to adulthood. Stephen 
Raphael (2007) finds strong evidence that individuals who were incar- 
cerated during late adolescence and early adulthood subsequently work 
fewer weeks annually and are less likely to get married than young adults 
who were not incarcerated. He uncovers some evidence that incarcer- 
ation is related to living with one’s parents and to low wages. He con- 
cludes that youths involved in the criminal justice system during ado- 
lescence and early adulthood are clearly vulnerable in making the 
transition to adulthood. Other scholars have similarly found that in- 
volvement in the justice system interacts with early and later life dis- 
advantages to increase the likelihood that youths do not develop the 
human capital, social capital, and bonds necessary to successfully tran- 
sition to adulthood (Holzer, Raphael, and Stoll 2003; Chung, Little, and 
Steinberg 2005; Uggen and Wakefield 2005). 


Heterogeneity in the Risk of Legal Involvement 


Although considerable evidence links maltreatment to legal involvement, 
little is known about variation in the level and type of risk for involvement 
or about the factors associated with different levels of risk. Studies that 
report statistics in the aggregate miss the underlying heterogeneity. As a 
consequence, this study uses LCA to derive subgroups of individuals who 
share a common set of characteristics with regard to the risk of legal 
involvement. The use of LCA is an appropriate analytic strategy by which 
to explore the heterogeneity in the risk of legal involvement because it 
provides an empirical classification of individuals who share a similar 
profile across multiple indicators. It thereby allows for a qualitative de- 
scription of different levels of risk. 
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We employ a number of factors that may predict the risk of legal 
involvement among youths aging out of foster care to further describe 
differences in the risk of legal involvement. For example, maltreatment 
is examined. Although the precise nature of the link between maltreat- 
ment and delinquency is unclear, research indicates that the experience 
of abuse and neglect is related to legal involvement. Specific experiences 
within the child welfare system also might be associated with legal in- 
volvement. For example, Joseph Ryan and colleagues (2006) find that 
caseworker turnover is positively associated with the length of stays in 
foster care and negatively related to the likelihood that a youth will 
achieve reunification with his or her parents. The authors suggest that 
caseworker turnover is linked to instability in the provision of appro- 
priate care and services to young people in the child welfare system 
(U.S. General Accounting Office 1995). Thus it is possible that case- 
worker turnover is also associated with legal involvement. At the same 
time, caseworker turnover might also be an indicator of problems (e.g., 
behavioral health problems) that may lead to legal involvement if not 
successfully addressed. 

Studies also show that a successful transition to adulthood is facilitated 
by family support (Furstenberg and Hughes 1995; Schoeni and Ross 
2005). A number of scholars argue that social support is a key factor in 
the transition process for child welfare-involved youths (e.g., Stein 
2006). This relationship is important because youths in foster care have 
had disrupted connections with their families of origin. The nature of 
these disruptions increases the likelihood that these youths receive little 
family support as they age out from the system and transition to adult- 
hood. This is particularly important in light of Francis Cullen’s (1994) 
argument that “the more support a family provides, the less likely it is 
that a person will engage in crime” (538). 

Child welfare-involved youths also come disproportionately from 
poor families and, and they frequently reside in neighborhoods afflicted 
with poverty, crime, and social disorganization. These neighborhood 
factors are associated with a high likelihood of offending behavior and 
legal involvement (Sampson, Morenoff, and Gannon-Rowley 2002). 
Neighborhood social disorganization also is important because it in- 
creases the likelihood that youths will affiliate with deviant peers (Bursik 
and Grasmick 1993), and affiliating with deviant peers is strongly related 
to risk of legal involvement (Elliott, Huizinga, and Ageton 1985). Re- 
siding in neighborhoods marked by high levels of social disorganization 
also might limit employment opportunities. Employment is considered 
to be an important marker in the transition to adulthood (Furstenberg 
et al. 2005) and in desisting from delinquent behavior (Sampson and 
Laub 1990, 1993). 

The high prevalence of mental health, substance abuse, and behav- 
ioral health problems among youths in the child welfare system (Cook 
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et al. 1991; Kortenkamp and Ehrle 2002; Courtney et al. 2004) may also 
be related to the risk of legal involvement among youths aging out of 
the system. A rich body of research links substance use and abuse to 
offending behavior (e.g., Stice, Myers, and Brown 1998; Stoolmiller and 
Blechman 2005; Vaughn et al. 2007), and young people in the juvenile 
justice system exhibit high rates of mental and behavioral health prob- 
lems that might distinguish among different levels of risk of legal in- 
volvement among young people aging out of child welfare. 


Methods 
Sampling Frame and Study Procedures 


Participants in the study were identified through the Missouri Division 
of Family Services (MDFS), which provided researchers with the names 
of youths who were in child welfare system placement and who turned 
17 years old between December 2001 and May 2003. The state also 
provided the names of the youths’ caseworkers. The youths were from 
eight counties. Caseworkers from MDFS screened the youths for poten- 
tial inclusion in the study; workers excluded youths with IQ scores below 
70 (n = 31), those in placements over 100 miles from any of the eight 
included counties (n = 31), and those who remained on runaway status 
up to 45 days past their seventeenth birthday (n = 49). Of the 451 
eligible youths, 404 were interviewed. Nine percent of the 451 eligible 
youths (n = 39) refused to participate, and 1 percent could not be 
interviewed because of problems related to contacting the youths’ MDFS 
caseworkers. The child welfare system in Missouri is thought to be com- 
parable to that of other states within the United States. 

Study participants were first interviewed at age 17. The 3-year 
(2001-3) longitudinal study design consisted of nine data points (i.e., 
waves); interviews were conducted approximately every 4 months in 
order to maintain contact and reduce attrition. However, the bulk of 
the data collection took place during the initial and final interviews. 
This study uses data drawn primarily from these two interviews. Final 
interviews were conducted when the youths reached age 19. At each 
data collection point, the youths were interviewed by trained profes- 
sional interviewers in person and alone at each youth’s place of resi- 
dence. The youths were asked about a number of different topics, in- 
cluding demographic characteristics; employment; mental health 
diagnosis; perceived stress; history in foster care; legal involvement; per- 
sonality; family support; and alcohol, smoking, and substance use. In- 
terviews lasted between 1 and 2 hours. Interview participants were paid 
$40 for their participation. Procedures were approved in advance by 
Washington University’s Human Subjects Committee, and a federal cer 
tificate of confidentiality was obtained. 
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This sample of youths is analyzed in several prior publications focusing 
on rates of psychiatric disorders (McMillen et al. 2005), mental health 
service histories (McMillen et al. 2004), religious involvement (Scott et 
al. 2006), substance use (Vaughn et al. 2007), and quality of care (Lee 
et al. 2006). None of these prior investigations contains any analysis of 
the risk of legal involvement. 


Study Variables and Measures 


Indicators of legal involvement.—As table 2 reports, seven items are used 
to identify subgroups across the pool of participants. Data from the 
items were collected at the final interviews. 

Arrests.—Participants were queried at the final interview about the 
number of times they had been arrested between the ages of 17 and 
19. A life history calendar was used in the structured interview assess- 
ment (Caspi et al. 1996). The number of arrests is a count variable for 
which scores ranged from 0 to 19. A binary variable measures whether 
participants admitted to having been arrested since discharge from care 
at age 19 (0 = no, 1 = yes). 

Illicit drug sales and illegally making money.—Collected during the final 
interviews data for these variables tap antisocial behaviors that increase 
the risk for arrest and subsequent criminal justice involvement. Partic- 
ipants were asked if they sold drugs (0 = no, 1 = yes) and if they il- 
legally made money (0 = no, | = yes) in the past 12 months prior to 
the final interviews. 

Gun carrying, assault someone, and being mugged or threatened with a 
weapon.—These variables measure risks that are associated with an anti- 
social lifestyle. They are dichotomous items (yes or no). The question 
asked whether participants, in the past 12 months prior to the interview, 
had carried a gun; assaulted someone; or made money illegally by selling 
stolen property, drugs, prostitution or other behaviors. Participants were 
also queried at the final interview about whether they had been mugged 
or threatened with a weapon in the past 12 months. 


Covariates 


Demographics.—Variables indicating gender, the age at which the in- 
dividual entered MDFS custody, and race stem from self-reported data. 
As Missouri has small numbers of Asians, Native Americans, and Latinos, 
race is collapsed into a dichotomous variable that identifies respondents 
as white youths and youths of color (African American, Asian, Native 
American, Latino, and Multiracial youths). Geographic region is based 
on the interviewer reports identifying the location of the court that has 
jurisdiction over the youth. Jurisdictions are St. Louis City, areas sur- 
rounding St. Louis City, and southwest Missouri. These are recoded into 
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urban and nonurban (i.e., rural or small town; 0 = urban, i 
nonurban). 

Maltreatment history.—Physical abuse and neglect history was measured 
at the initial interviews using the Childhood Trauma Questionnaire 
(CTQ; Bernstein and Fink 1998). The included variables use cutoff 
scores recommended by the author to indicate, severe, moderate, or 
no maltreatment. In the current sample, the prevalence of physical 
abuse (46 percent) matches that for physical neglect. Internal consis- 
tency reliability in the present sample on the items composing the CTQ 
is adequate (a = 0.84). 

Mental health diagnosis.—Lifetime and current (i.e., 12 months prior 
to the final interview) diagnoses of mental health disorders were assessed 
from information that participants reported themselves. Interviewers use 
the Diagnostic Interview Schedule (DIS-IV; Robins et al. 1995) and the 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders: Fourth Edition (DSM- 
IV; American Psychiatric Association 1994). The DIS scoring algorithms 
determine whether respondents meet DSM-IV criteria for psychiatric 
diagnoses. Diagnostic variables for depression, attention-deficit hyper- 
activity disorder (ADHD), and conduct disorder are employed in this 
study. Data for these variables stem from questions posed at the initial 
interviews. 

Drug use.—Also at the initial interview, substance dependence was 
assessed using DSM-IV criteria and items from the Comprehensive Ad- 
diction and Severity Index for Adolescents (CASI-A; Meyers et al. 1995). 
These questions probed for a history of substance abuse-related be- 
haviors among youths reporting substance abuse in the 6 months prior 
to the initial interviews. This study added two questions to assess for the 
applicability of the DSM-IV’s seventh dependence criterion. That criteria 
concerns continued use of substances despite knowledge of a physical 
or psychological problem made worse by substance use. Lifetime de- 
pendence disorder is measured by applying DSM-IV dependence criteria 
for youths with self-reported substance use in the 6 months prior to the 
initial interview. Polysubstance use, also measured, is defined as the use 
of alcohol, marijuana, and at least one additional substance over the 6 
months prior to the interview. 

Perceived stress.—Administered at final interviews, the perceived stress 
scale (a = 0.64, range = 14-70; Cohen, Kamarck, and Mermelstein 
1983) is a 14-item global measure of stress perceived in the month prior 
to the interview. This measure has a Likert-type format and assesses 
general perceived stress with such questions as, “In the past month, how 
often have you been upset because of something that happened un- 
expectedly?” The current work includes the scale score. 

Family support.—Administered at final interviews, this 7-item index 
adapted from the National Survey of Child and Adolescent Well-Being 
(NSCAW) uses a yes-or-no response format (range = 0-7) to assess the 
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level of support that the youths report obtaining for their care or family 
living arrangement. Typical questions include “Is there anyone who can 
give you useful advice about important things in life?” and “Is there 
anyone who would lend you money in an emergency?” The current 
analyses include the scale score. 

Neighborhood disorder—This 8-item index (a = 0.84, range = 8-24), 
adapted from one used in the National Youth Survey (Elliott, Huizinga, 
and Menard 1989), has been used in other studies (e.g., Jang and John- 
son 2001). The index assesses the extent to which a respondent char- 
acterizes his or her neighborhood as socially disorganized. Social dis- 
organization is characterized by structural degradation (e.g., run down 
buildings and abandoned homes) and the presence of risky behaviors 
(e.g., assaults and muggings). This scale was administered to participants 
at the final interview. 

Deviant peer affiliations.—This index, administered during final inter- 
views, includes 10 items (range = 0-33, a = 0.71) that report responses 
to such questions as “How many of your friends have been in trouble 
with the police?” Responses are presented in a Likert-type pattern. 
Scores on each item capture one of four possible responses ranging 
from none (0), a few (1), about half (2), most (3), and all (4). 

Number of caseworkers and employment.—During final interviews, partic- 
ipants were asked about the number of caseworkers they had while in 
the foster care system (M = 5.47, SD = 12.83, range = 1-20). At each 
assessment point, participants were queried about their employment 
status (0 = no, 1 = yes). Responses from the final interview are used 
here to assess current employment. 


Analytic Plan 


Of the original 404 youths who participated in the initial interviews, 325 
(80.4 percent) completed the age-19 interview. Most of the attrition was 
due to the researchers’ inability to locate the youths (63 participants; 
16 percent). In addition, seven young people (2 percent) chose to leave 
the study. Seven (2 percent) of the young adults were known to be in- 
carcerated at age 19, and the researchers were unable to gather required 
protections or permissions to conduct an interview. Two participants were 
not interviewed due to overseas military service. One youth died of a 
homicide before age 19. Multivariate logistic regression analyses to pre- 
dict retention reveal that the following characteristics are associated with 
decreased odds of being retained in the study through the final inter- 
view: being male (OR [odds ratio] = .34, p< .001), having a posttrau- 
matic stress disorder diagnosis in the year prior to the initial interview 
(OR = .36, p = .025), having a history of juvenile detention by the time 
of that interview (OR = .26, p = .016), and being released from the 
state’s child welfare custody prior to age 19 (OR = .26, p< .0001). The 
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existence of this response bias points to the need to use missing-data 
procedures to account for the probability that youths not retained in 
the study were at greater risk of criminal behavior than those who re- 
mained in the study. 

Because youths with criminal histories were harder to retain in the 
study, multiple imputation methods (Rubin 1976, 1987) are used to 
predict missing values for those youths who missed interviews. Data from 
all nine of the points are included. The authors undertook multiple 
imputation using the MIANALYZE procedure within the statistical soft- 
ware SAS (release 8.2). Five sets of imputations were estimated. Multiple 
imputation is quickly becoming a popular data augmentation strategy 
for handling missing data. Results were computed on each of the five 
imputed data sets in order to maximize stability and validity of study 
findings, and the results were then combined.” 

The analyses proceed in several steps. First, the optimal number of 
latent classes is identified through empirical and conceptual fit. Second, 
the nature of the classes, here also called groups, is investigated by 
examining class differences on a series of covariates. Chi-square and 
analysis of variance (ANOVA) tests are use for the examination. Second 
and third steps facilitate establishment of external validity. Finally, mul- 
tinomial logistic regression is used to predict class membership. The 
covariates included in the analysis are chosen on the basis of chi-square 
and ANOVA statistical significance tests. 

As forms of finite mixture modeling, LCA and related techniques 
such as latent transition analysis, latent profile analysis, and group-based 
trajectory modeling, are increasingly popular methods. They are ap- 
preciated for their ability to identify underlying patterns that cannot be 
directly observed (Lanza, Flaherty, and Collins 2003). The underlying 
assumption of LCA is that the relationship among indicator variables 
(i.e., variables used to derive latent classes) can be explained by a finite 
number of categorical latent classes. The indicator variables within each 
class are considered locally independent; that is, they are relatively sta- 
tistically independent within the latent class (Lazarsfeld and Henry 1968; 
Ruscio and Ruscio 2004). Latent class analysis was carried out here in 
an exploratory fashion using LatentGOLD (version 4.0) software. Rather 
than testing a class solution specified a priori, analyses examine the fit 
of a series of different models. A single-class model was examined first, 
and classes were added one at a time until five classes were completed. 
The empirical fit of each model is determined on the basis of several fit 
indices, including the Bayesian Information Criterion (BIC). As model 
fit improves, the value on the BIC decreases. Entropy is also examined 
through an index that reflects how well the indicators predict class mem- 
bership. It thus is indicative of class purity; the closer the value is to 1.0, 
the better the prediction. Conceptual fit of models is critical and is ex- 
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Table 1 


SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS OF OLDER YOUTHS IN FOSTER CARE 








N % 

Gender (female) 228 57.0 
Race: 

White 178 43.0 

African American 206 51.0 

Mixed race 15 4.0 

Native American 3 1.0 

Asian 2 <0 

Latino 1 < 1.0 

Middle Eastern 1 <n) 
Maltreatment history: 

Physically abused 187 46.0 

Physically neglected 186 46.0 
Living situation (initial interview): 

Nonkin family foster care 115 28.0 

Biological parent 33 8.0 

Kinship care 75 18.0 

Congregate care 169 42.0 

Semi-independent 14 3.0 
Geographic region: 

Urban 322 80.0 

Nonurban 82 20.0 








Note.—WN = 404. 


amined by using visual representations of the legal involvement indicators 
and their theoretical interpretability and practical implications. 


Results 


Descriptive Summary 


As table 1 shows, the study sample is 57 percent female. It is composed 
predominately of African Americans (51 percent) and whites (43 per 
cent). In terms of living situation, youths resided in nonkin family foster 
care (28 percent), with a biological parent (8 percent), in kinship care 
(18 percent), in congregate care (42 percent), or were semi-independent 
(3 percent). The sample is primarily urban (n = 322, 80 percent). Nearly 
half of the sample (46 percent) reported being physically abused and 
neglected. 

Table 2 summarizes the legal involvement indicators. As the table 
suggests, approximately 20 percent (n = 74) of the adolescents were 
arrested between discharge and age 19. A little over 20 percent reported 
illegally making money in the 12 months prior to final interviews 
(n = 92, 22 percent). Few of the adolescents reported being mugged 
or threatened with a weapon(n = 22, 5 percent). Also, relatively few 
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Table 2 


SUMMARY OF RISK OF LEGAL INVOLVEMENT INDICATORS 








Indicator N % 
Arrested between discharge and age 19 74 18.2 
Illegally made money (12 months prior to final interview) 92 22.8 
Mugged or threatened with a weapon (12 months prior 

to final interview) 22 Did 
Assaulted someone (12 months prior to final interview) 26 6.4 
Sold drugs (12 months prior to final interview) 24 5.8 
Gun carrying (12 months prior to final interview) 18 4.4 
Number of arrests between ages 17 and 19 M = 1.03 SD = 2.22 








Note.—N = 404. 


participants reported assaulting someone (n = 26, 6 percent), selling 
drugs (n = 24, 5.8 percent), or carrying a gun (n = 18, 4 percent) in 
the 12 months prior to the final interviews. 


Latent Class Analysis 


In estimating the LCA models, the authors allowed direct effects for 
conceptual related paired indicators. This procedure reduces any model 
misspecification due to local dependence. Each model is estimated using 
250 random starts and 50 iterations. No problems with local maxima 
are found. The empirical fit indices reported in table 3 show that BIC 
values decrease as additional classes are added. However, the differences 
in BIC values for the models with four and five classes are small. Overall, 
the four-class solution is accepted because it exhibits the best fit with 
respect to BIC values, entropy, low class error, and use parameters (main- 
taining parsimony).° 

The conceptual fit of the models is determined through visual in- 
spection. This involves plotting the estimated percentage and mean 
values (for number of arrests) for each indicator variable by each class. 
Results show that classes are clearly distinguishable and that they follow 


Table 3 


Fir INDICES FoR LATENT CLASSES (1-5) 

















Class Solution BIC Es Entropy Class Sizes (N) 

1 class 14,775.03 5,627.41 NA 404 

2 classes 115292:99 2,096.88 sa3 308, 96 

3 classes 10,973.58 1,708.97 si 285, 02,.20 

4 classes* 10,872.42 oa9ial .80 278, 66, 32, 28 

5 classes 10,848.91 1,447.31 Si 278, 62, 28, 16, 20 





Notr.—BIC = Bayesian information criterion; NA = not applicable; L? = log squared. 
* Model solution chosen. 
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Fic. 1—Indicators of legal involvement across latent classes. NoTr.—Level of legal 
involvement indicators are presented as proportions. 


a gradient of risk from class 1 (low risk) to class 2 (moderate risk) to 
classes 3 and 4 (high risk). As readily seen in figure 1, classes 3 and 4 
define high-risk groups for different reasons. Respondents in class 3 are 
distinguished by assault behavior and a high number of arrests; those 
in class 4 are involved in drug selling but not in assaults. Thus, class 3 
is labeled the high-risk externalizing psychopathology group and class 
4 is labeled the high-risk drug culture group. Respondents in classes 1 
and 2 differ from each other in terms of numbers of arrests between 
the ages of 17 and 19; those in class 2 report a greater number of arrests 
and a larger number of assaultive behaviors. In sum, the four-class model 
is conceptually clear yet parsimonious and possesses greater statistical 
fit than alternative solutions do. 


Comparative Analysis of Classes 


The analysis of differences in the covariates of the latent classes reported 
in table 4 is carried out using SPSS (version 15.0) software. Examined 
demographic measures include gender (male or female) and race (white 
or youth of color). 

Chi-square tests reveal several differences in class composition. Classes 
differ to statistically significant degrees in gender (x?[3] = 150.64, 
p< .001), race (x?[3] = 19.28, p<.001), and employment (7[3] = 
18.49, p = .005), but not in residence. Results suggest that respondents 
in the low-risk class, or class 1, are primarily female (65 percent), youth 
of color (59 percent), and urban (66 percent). Compared to members 
of other classes, respondents in the low-risk class have the highest per- 
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centage of employed adolescents (45 percent). The respondents in the 
other classes are predominately male. Class 3 is noteworthy in having 
the highest percentage of white (55 percent) and nonurban (41 per- 
cent) adolescents of the four classes. 

There also are statistically significant differences across classes in 
scores on measures of physical abuse, physical neglect, depression, con- 
duct disorder, ADHD, and substance use (both dependence and poly- 
substance use). Respondents in class 4 have the lowest level of physical 
abuse (34 percent) and physical neglect (32 percent), whereas those in 
class 3 report the highest levels (58 percent and 59 percent, respec- 
tively). Except for depression (28 percent), for which members of class 
4 had the lowest levels at 15 percent, class 1 has the lowest levels of 
conduct disorder, ADHD, and substance use. Conduct disorder (51 per- 
cent) and ADHD (21 percent) are strikingly more prevalent among 
members of class 3 than among members of the other classes. 

One-way ANOVA with Dunnett’s T3 and Bonferroni post hoc com- 
parisons reveals statistically significant differences in means across clas- 
ses in the number of caseworkers (F[3] = 4.84, p = .002), family sup- 
port (F[3] = 21.13, p<.001), neighborhood disorder (F[3] = 4.84, 
p<.001), and deviant peer affiliations (F[3] = 4.84, p< .001). Members 
of class 3 have the most caseworkers and the least family support. Mem- 
bers of classes 2, 3, and 4 reside in areas characterized by statistically 
significant higher levels of neighborhood disorder as compared to mem- 
bers of class 1. Those in class 4 report the highest level of deviant peer 
affiliations. This result differs to a statistically significant degree from 
those in the three other classes. 


Covariate Effects on Class Membership 


To further explore differences in classes, covariate variables with statis- 
tically significant differences (< .10) in chi-square and ANOVA tests are 
retained in a multinomial logistic regression analysis. This regression 
predicts class membership and class 1 (low risk) serves as the reference 
group.” Due to small cell sizes and to the large number of risk variables 
evaluated, all five implicates are employed in the multinomial tests. This 
is accomplished to provide adequate sample power. Because the majority 
of variables entered into the multinomial model are categorical, scale 
variables (deviant peer affiliations, neighborhood disorder index, and 
family support) are also turned into categorical variables. This allows 
for direct comparisons among coefficients of all variables. The measure 
of deviant peer affiliation is normally distributed and therefore is coded 
as one standard deviation above or below the mean. The measure of 
neighborhood disorder is coded in such a way as to ensure that category 
sizes are even. The new measure separates the sample into categories 
of low, medium, and high levels of disorder. The measure of family 
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support is placed into categories of high and low levels based on its 
original distribution. 

The results of these analyses are displayed in table 5 and reveal several 
statistically significant predictors of class membership. Members of clas- 
ses 2, 3, and 4 are statistically significantly more likely than members 
of class 1 to be male. Members of classes 2 and 3 are statistically sig- 
nificantly less likely than members of class 1 to be youth of color. Al- 
though members of all three classes are less likely to be employed than 
members of the comparison group, only the relations involving mem- 
bers of class 4 reach statistical significance. For members of class 2, 
living in a disordered neighborhood (OR = 1.905, p< .001), high level 
of deviant peer affiliations (OR = 2.512, p<.001), polysubstance use 
(OR = 2.697, p<.001), and a diagnosis of conduct disorder (OR = 
3.107, p< .001) predict class membership relative to class 1 to a statis- 
tically significant degree. In general, members of class 3 seem to be at 
the relatively highest risk. Members of class 3 are statistically significantly 
more likely than the comparison class to have multiple caseworkers 
(OR = 1.021, p< .001), and they are approximately 20 times more likely 
than members of class 1 to report low levels of family support (OR = 
19.324, p< .001). Members of class 3 are also statistically significantly 
more likely to reside in moderate and highly disordered neighborhoods 
(OR = 5.795, p<.001) and have a high likelihood of affiliating with 
deviant peers (OR = 8.302, p< .001). Except for depression (which they 
were less likely to experience), members of class 3 were statistically 
significantly more likely to have a diagnosis of ADHD (OR = 1.822, 
p<.05) and conduct disorder (OR = 4.522, p< .001). However, mem- 
bers of class 3 are statistically significantly less likely than members of 
class 1 to experience perceived stress (p< .05). Similar to members of 
class 3, those in class 4 are more likely than members of the comparison 
class to report a high level of deviant peer affiliations (OR = 5.658, 
p<.001). By this study’s estimation, as compared to members of class 
1, members of class 4 are more likely to have experienced perceived 
stress (p< .05). Similar to those in the other risk classes, members of 
class 4 are more likely than members of class 1 to have a diagnosis of 
conduct disorder (OR = 2.538, p< .001). Class 4 members are also 69 
percent more likely to reside in a disorganized neighborhood than are 
members of class 1. The variables representing physical abuse and phys- 
ical neglect are not statistically significantly related to class membership. 


Discussion 


This article extends the knowledge base on youths aging out of the child 
welfare system by using LCA to identify four groups of youths that differ 
based on their level and type of risk of legal involvement. The groups 
are labeled low-risk, moderate-risk, high-risk externalizing psychopa- 
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thology, and high-risk drug culture. Analyses suggest that group mem- 
bership varies to a statistically significant degree on many specific ex- 
periences and characteristics. These findings provide substantial depth 
to understandings of the covariates of different levels of risk of legal 
involvement among youths aging out of the child welfare system. 

One of the key findings from these analyses is the size of the low-risk 
group; class 1 represents 69 percent of youths in the sample. Youths in 
this group were arrested at very low rates, and, although a small pro- 
portion reported making money illegally, this group does not report 
being engaged in behaviors that present a risk of legal involvement. 
This finding is positive news, suggesting that a substantial majority of 
youths who age out of the child welfare system are at low risk for in- 
volvement in the legal system. As the discussion noted previously, studies 
of the legal involvement of youths aging out of the child welfare system 
show a higher risk of legal involvement than that found in the present 
study. For example, Joseph Ryan, Pedro Hernandez, and Denise Herz 
(2007), who employ a group-based trajectory modeling approach to a 
sample of males aging out of the child welfare system in an urban 
jurisdiction, find that 27 percent of the youths in the sample are what 
they labeled as “chronic” offenders and that 21 percent of the sample 
are what they labeled as desisters. Although it is unclear how these labels 
are defined and employed in the analysis, the Ryan and associates (2007) 
results show that the percentage of youths at high risk of legal involve- 
ment is higher than the percentage found in the present study. Still, 
the majority of youths in that study have no involvement with the crim- 
inal justice system. 

Differences across studies in the proportion of youths at risk of legal 
involvement may occur because of a number of factors. One possible 
factor is the sample. Ryan and colleagues (2007) employ a sample that 
consists only of young men from an urban area, but young women make 
up 57 percent of the current sample. There are substantial differences 
in offending behavior between young men and young women (Moffitt 
et al. 2001). Another potentially important factor is the utilized indi- 
cators of risk of legal involvement. There is a need for more consistency 
in the indicators and definitions used to identify different levels of risk 
across studies. 

In the current study, almost one-third of the youths in the sample 
(31 percent) are in a group with moderate or high risk of legal involve- 
ment. Compared to findings concerning the risk of legal involvement 
of youths not involved in the child welfare system (Cusick and Courtney 
2007), the current results suggest that youths who are aging out of the 
system are at greater risk of legal involvement. This concerning finding 
indicates a need for policy makers, professionals, and researchers to 
address the factors associated with higher levels of risk of legal involve- 
ment among these youths. The results of the present study begin this 
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effort by deriving and describing specific groups that identify youths by 
their risk of involvement in the legal system. 


Low-Risk Youths 


Results suggest that members of the low-risk group (class 1) differ from 
members of the other groups, especially those in the two high-risk 
groups, in a number of important ways. The low-risk group is found to 
include a much higher proportion of young women than that included 
in the three other groups, and adolescents in the low-risk group are 
more likely than their counterparts to be youths of color. Given differ- 
ences in offending behavior between young men and women, gender 
differences are not surprising, but the finding that youths of color (pri- 
marily African American youths) are more likely to be in the low-risk 
group than in group 2 or group 3 is surprising. Official statistics suggest 
that youths of color offend at higher rates than white youths (Hawkins 
et al. 2000). 

A number of factors may contribute to this finding. The first involves 
the actual offense pattern. Studies show that racial differences in of 
fending behavior are most pronounced for violent crimes. Moreover, 
self-reported data show fewer differences than official statistics in of 
fending rates among white youths and youths of color (e.g., Elliott and 
Ageton 1980). Second, gender differences in the groups can contribute 
to this difference. Third, this finding may also occur because young 
people of color are overrepresented at every stage of the child welfare 
process and their overrepresentation is not explained by the prevalence 
of abuse and neglect in the population (Morton 1999). This suggests 
that white youths must be in greater need or trouble than youths of 
color to gain the attention of systems; by contrast, youths of color are 
already under surveillance. Related to this notion, evidence shows that 
white adolescents in formal systems of care suffer from a greater intensity 
of individual and family problems than that found among white ado- 
lescents not in care (Vaughn et al. 2008). There are fewer differences 
between African American adolescents in care and those out of care. 

Youths in the low-risk group (class 1) are also characterized by higher 
levels of employment and family support than those found in the two 
high-risk groups. Further, youths in the low-risk group are also less likely 
to associate with deviant peers and less likely to live in socially disor- 
ganized neighborhoods than are youths in the other groups (classes 2, 
3, and 4). In large part, these findings suggest that a number of factors 
(employment, family support, neighborhood context, and peer associ- 
ations) potentially serve to blunt the risk of legal involvement. As noted 
previously, these findings are consistent with literature on offending 
behavior that finds a relationship between family support and employ- 
ment and risk of legal involvement (Cullen 1994). They also are con- 
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sistent with research that shows that living in a socially disorganized 
neighborhood and having high levels of deviant peer associations are 
associated with the risk of legal involvement (Sampson et al. 2002). 
Future research might explore the extent to which these factors mod- 
erate the risk of legal involvement because they offer potential points 
of leverage at which to develop supportive interventions as youths tran- 
sition from the child welfare system to adulthood. 

Youths in the low-risk group are also found to differ from youths in 
the other three groups (classes 2, 3, and 4) ona variety of individual- 
level characteristics. In particular, results suggest that youths in the low- 
risk group are less likely to be polysubstance users than are youths in 
the other groups. Although not surprising, this finding converges with 
extensive prior research on the relationship between substance abuse 
and risk of legal involvement (e.g., Stice et al. 1998; Stoolmiller and 
Blechman 2005; Vaughn et al. 2008). It suggests a need to attend to 
issues of substance abuse among youths aging out of the child welfare 
system. Members of the low-risk group also are estimated to experience 
lower prevalence of conduct disorder than youths in the moderate-risk 
(class 2) or high-risk (classes 3 and 4) groups. Further, they exhibit a 
lower prevalence of ADHD than youths in the moderate (class 2) and 
high-risk externalizing psychopathology (class 3) groups, although the 
only statistically significant difference is between group 1 and group 3. 
These findings indicate that youths in the low-risk group exhibit very 
few characteristics indicative of externalizing psychopathology as com- 
pared to the other three groups, particularly group 3. 

Youths in the low-risk group are found to experience higher levels of 
depression than youths in the other three groups. This result might be 
an artifact of the large proportion of young women in the low-risk group, 
as the prevalence of depression is 1.7 to 2.7 times greater for women 
than men (Kessler et al. 1993; Weissman et al. 1993). Even when the 
analyses controlled for gender, however, results suggest that youths in 
the low-risk group experience a higher prevalence of depression. Per- 
haps these youths tend to internalize their stress, whereas those in the 
moderate-risk (class 2) and high-risk (classes 3 and 4) groups are more 
likely to engage in externalizing behaviors (which are often those that 
bring them to the attention of the legal system). 


Moderate-Risk Youths 


Results suggest that youths in the moderate-risk group (class 2; 16 per- 
cent of the sample) have a high rate of arrests, tend to participate in 
violent behavior, and make money illegally at relatively moderate levels. 
They are involved in selling drugs and carrying guns at very low rates. 
Compared to their counterparts in the low-risk group, youths in this 
group report lower levels of family support and employment, as well as 
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higher levels of neighborhood social disorganization and affiliations 
with deviant peers. Nevertheless, their rates with respect to these factors 
are still less severe than found among the two high-risk groups (classes 
3 and 4). This finding is important because these youths are found to | 
be either as likely as or more likely than those in the two high-risk 
groups to engage in polysubstance use. Youths in the moderate-risk 
group also are more likely than members of group 4 to exhibit exter- 
nalizing psychopathology characteristics. Although members of this 
group have a higher risk profile than those in the low-risk group, it is 
possible that the moderate level of risk reflects factors, such as family 
support, that potentially serve to blunt risk. Further research should 
explore potentially moderating characteristics and how they may be 
leveraged to lower the risk of legal involvement for youths aging out of 
care. 


High-Risk Externalizing Psychopathology Youths 


Two groups of youths are at high risk of legal involvement, but these 
groups (classes 3 and 4) differ in important ways. Members in group 3 
(high-risk externalizing psychopathology) are arrested at an alarmingly 
high rate (approximately 90 percent). These youths are likely to report 
being mugged or threatened, assaulting someone, carrying a gun, and 
making money illegally. Compared with youths in the low-risk (class 1) 
and moderate-risk (class 2) groups, the youths in group 3 are found to 
be approximately twice as likely to be diagnosed with ADHD and eight 
times more likely to be diagnosed with conduct disorder. They expe- 
rience lower levels of family support (nearly 2,000 percent lower than 
those among the low-risk group) and employment (approximately 50 
percent less). They also report perceived stress at lower levels than those 
found for all the other groups. Compared with youths in the low-risk 
and moderate-risk groups, youths in this group are found to be over 
five times more likely to live in socially disorganized neighborhoods and 
over eight times more likely to affiliate with deviant peers. Although 
the relations do not reach statistical significance, the youths in group 
3 are found to experience approximately 40 percent more physical abuse 
and neglect than the youths in the other groups (classes 1, 2, and 4). 
They also have a higher number of caseworkers than the youths in the 
other groups. This may indicate that they experience a number of po- 
tentially deleterious events. These findings depict a group of youths who 
exhibit a high prevalence of characteristics indicative of externalizing 
psychopathology, have experienced a substantial number of negative 
life events, and lack the necessary support systems to help protect them 
from involvement in the legal system. Although the present analyses 
cannot determine the precise causal connection between these events 
and risk of legal involvement, they do provide sufficient descriptive 
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information to begin to hint at causal relationships. Future research 
should further examine causality in order to identify key points for 
prevention and intervention services. 


High-Risk Drug Culture Youths 


Members of the second high-risk group, characterized as high-risk drug 
culture (class 4), do not get arrested frequently. Members of this group 
did not report being mugged or threatened or assaulting someone 
nearly as much as those in the high-risk externalizing psychopathology 
group (class 3), but they are found to sell drugs and illegally make 
money at high levels. Consistent with the dangers inherent in a drug- 
related lifestyle, the level of gun carrying is also high among members 
of this group. Thus, this group differs from those in the other high-risk 
group (class 3) with regard to arrests, reporting being mugged or threat- 
ened, assaulting someone, and selling drugs. Although members of 
group 4 are two and a half times more likely to be diagnosed for conduct 
disorder than members of the low-risk group, the prevalence of conduct 
disorder is lower in this group than in the moderate-risk (class 2) and 
other (class 3) high-risk groups. It is not surprising that youths in this 
group are more likely than youths in the low-risk group to live in socially 
disorganized neighborhoods and to associate with deviant peers. Fur- 
ther, members of this group receive nearly three times less family sup- 
port and are over 50 percent less likely to be employed than those in 
the low-risk group. Youths in this group also experienced higher levels 
of perceived stress than youths in the other three groups, presumably 
as a result of selling drugs. Youths in this group are resourceful to the 
extent that they largely avoid arrests, being mugged or threatened, and 
assaulting someone. Their participation in selling drugs, however, still 
presents significant risks for violence, violent victimization, and arrest. 
Although many youths in this group may eventually leave the drug 
culture, there remains a need for the development of interventions that 
help them avoid the drug-related lifestyle. 


Limitations and Implications 


There are several limitations to the analyses. First, the measures of legal 
involvement are derived from data self-reported by the respondents. 
Studies of the reliability and validity of selfreported data indicate that 
they are susceptible to both underreporting and overreporting (Cern- 
kovich, Giordano, and Pugh 1985). Having official records of legal in- 
volvement would strengthen the reliability of these analyses, but official 
reports are also problematic in that they are not able to capture the 
range and diversity of behaviors. Further, data-augmentation techniques 
are employed to enhance the ability of multinomial regression models 
to detect effects, and the relatively small numbers of respondents in 
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classes 3 and 4 suggest that the results must be interpreted cautiously. 
In addition, analyses do not examine the effects of the services offered 
to the sample members. Finally, given that this study is one of a kind, 
it is not possible to corroborate the findings and thus lend convergent — 
evidence as to the generalizability of these results. 

Another issue is that, while more than two-thirds of the youths in the 
sample are found to have a very small risk of legal involvement, the 
results do not necessarily show that these youths have no need for ad- 
ditional programs, services, and supports. Almost two-thirds of the 
youths in the low-risk group are young women, and the size of this 
group might indicate that, as young women age out of the child welfare 
system, their struggles manifest themselves in ways other than through 
behaviors that pose a risk of legal involvement. Thus, it is not clear that 
young women who age out of child welfare are doing significantly better 
than their male counterparts. The need for caution is corroborated by 
Cusick and Courtney’s (2007) finding that young women from their 
sample of foster care youths exhibit higher rates of offending than those 
found among young women who have not been involved in the foster 
care system. Thus, additional research is needed to examine gender 
differences across legal involvement and other outcome measures. | 

Several implications emerge from this research. One is the need to 
further understand the high rate of depression experienced by members 
of the low-risk group. Although depression is not linked to risk of legal 
involvement in this analysis, it does contribute to a low quality of life 
for these youths. Another outcome that requires further analysis is em- 
ployment. As the research shows, youths in the low-risk and moderate- 
risk groups are employed at higher levels than those found among 
members of the two high-risk groups. A limitation of the present study 
is that it does not specify whether employment lowers the risk of legal 
involvement or participation in behaviors associated with risk of legal 
involvement lowers the likelihood of employment. These analyses show, 
however, that fewer than half the youths in the full sample report being 
employed at age 19 (see also Courtney et al. 2005; Courtney and Heuring 
2005). Although some of these youths might be in school or might be 
receiving financial support from families, the finding suggests that many 
youths are likely to be experiencing severe financial hardships. Future 
research needs to address these issues in order to provide a more com- 
plete picture of the quality of life experienced by youths who have aged 
out of the child welfare system. 

This study also shows that risk of legal involvement is related to char- 
acteristics indicative of externalizing psychopathology. Zero-order re- 
lations suggest that, as compared to members of the low-risk group, 
those in the other three groups show a higher prevalence of conduct 
disorder and a higher prevalence of ADHD; however, the multivariate 
model suggests that members of group 3 differ from members of the 
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comparison group (class 1) on the two measures. The present study 
also adds to the body of research that shows a link between substance 
use and risk of legal involvement. This finding is important because of 
the high prevalence of substance use among youths in the child welfare 
system (e.g., Courtney et al. 2004). Perhaps professionals and policy 
makers may need to attend to substance use among youths aging out 
of the child welfare system. 

Finally, the analysis suggests that the risk of legal involvement may be 
reduced by specific characteristics, such as family support and employ- 
ment, and may be increased by others, such as deviant peer affiliations 
and living in a disordered neighborhood. Although further research is 
needed to explicate the causal paths through which these factors may 
affect the risk of legal involvement, these findings provide some evidence 
that attachment to supportive and prosocial actors and institutions can 
serve to decrease the risk of legal involvement. 
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1. Following Cusick and Courtney (2007), this article defines aging out as “the process 
of being discharged from the child welfare system due to age ineligibility rather than 
being discharged due to adoption or reunification with one’s family of origin” (1). 

2. The data are imputed using I[VEware (Raghunathan, Solenberger, and Van Hoewyk 
2002), an SAS callable multiple imputation program that uses a sequence of regression 
models. It varies the types of regression model by the type of variable being imputed. 
Covariates include other variables observed or imputed across the different waves. Al- 
though IVEware is touted as being able to use all existing data, the authors found that 
the program did not operate well when it used more than 30 covariates. So, potential 
covariates were screened for the strongest predictors of the variable being imputed and 
used these in the regression calculations. The [VEware program is different from the SAS 
proc-MI, the built-in imputation procedure in SAS. The multiple datasets created by IVE- 
ware can be analyzed using proc MIANALYZE in SAS. The proportion of missing values 
is used in study calculations. Five imputed datasets were created using different seeds. 
Rubin (1987), using a formula created to estimate the efficiency of estimates based on 
the number of implicate datasets used, notes that three to 10 implicates typically achieve 
sufficient efficiency in estimated missing values. The greater the proportion of missing 
values, the more implicates needed for reliable estimates. With 20 percent missing values 
for final interview data, five implicates create an efficiency value of 96. Increasing the 
number of implicates to 10 increases the efficiency only to 98. To balance relative precision 
in point estimates with variances and the extra work required for creating additional 
implicates and analyzing multiple data sets, five implicates are used. 

3. All indicator variables are statistically significant contributors (R* > .10, p< .05). 


4, Preliminary models explored whether religiosity predicts class membership. Results 
suggest that it does not. 


Facilitating Injustice: Tracing the 
Role of Social Workers in the 
World War II Internment of 
Japanese Americans 
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Nearly the whole of the Japanese American population of the United States was incar- 
cerated by the federal government during World War II. Although the history of the 
internment is well documented, social work’s involvement remains unexamined. This 
article traces the role of social workers in that history, showing how they facilitated all 
aspects of the process. The forgotten history traced here may prompt a reconsideration 
of how social work has made sense of its professional obligations and its professional ethics. 
The events may also induce the profession to examine how it now should conceptualize 
its role in facilitating problematic social policies. 


In 1943, Edward J. Ennis, director of the U.S. Justice Department’s Alien 
Enemy Control Unit, addressed the Seventieth National Conference of 
Social Work on the issue of enemy aliens in that wartime period. He 
explained that “within twenty-four hours after the attack on Pearl Harbor 
1,000 Japanese aliens had been apprehended, and within a week a total 
of 3,000 alien enemies of German, Italian, and Japanese nationality were 
in the custody of the Immigration and Naturalization Service” (1943, 
291). This initial roundup of individual aliens was inaugurated in early 
December 1941. Within 3 months, the decision was made for the forced 
removal and incarceration of an entire population. On February 19, 
1942, President Franklin Roosevelt issued Executive Order 9066 (3 CFR 
1092-93), instituting “the greatest planned and controlled migration in 
our history: the movement of the American Japanese” (Powell 1943, 
301). 
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From the last days of February 1942, when the Nikkei residents of 
Terminal Island became the first group forced from their homes, to 
March 1946, when the last of the relocation tamps was finally closed, 
the federal government incarcerated approximately 120,000 persons of 
Japanese ancestry (Daniels [1971] 1981, 1972).' Two-thirds of those 
interned were U.S.-born citizens. The rest were aliens, first-generation 
Japanese immigrants, who by the provisions of the 1790 Naturalization 
Act (1 Stat. 103) could not become naturalized citizens.” Neither alien 
immigrants or citizens of German or Italian ancestry, nor any other 
resident population affiliated with nations at war with the United States, 
were subjected to mass removal and incarceration. 

The facts of the removal and internment of the Nikkei are well doc- 
umented.’ As is true of much of social work’s history with immigrants 
and minority populations, however, the profession’s involvement in this 
history remains largely unexamined. Social workers were involved in all 
parts of the internment process. Representatives of West Coast branches 
of the American Association of Social Workers (AASW) testified at con- 
gressional hearings held on the impending mass removal of the Nikkei 
(U.S. House of Representatives 1942a, 1942c, 1942d). Social workers | 
vetted, registered, counseled, and tagged all Nikkei families, along with 
their accompanying luggage, at the many Wartime Civilian Control Ad- 
ministration (WCCA) stations. All Nikkei families were required to re- 
port to a station upon leaving their homes (Leahy 1946, 35; see also 
Nickel 1942). The stations were the first stop on their journey to long- 
term relocation camps.* Social workers also staffed administrative offices 
within the relocation camps (Nickel 1943; Freed 1944; Gottfried 1944; 
Leahy 1946; Webb 1946) and the regional War Relocation Authority 
(WRA) resettlement centers through which the Nikkei were resettled 
in various parts of the nation after leaving the camps (Leahy 1946). 

However, apart from the official reports of the U.S. Army and the 
WRA, which recorded the bureaucratic procedures of the stations and 
camps, the historical record rarely mentions social work and social work- 
ers.” The profession’s literature at the time did document the events 
and the participation of social workers in a few articles (Hoey 1942; 
Lamb 1942; Nickel 1942; Ennis 1943; Nickel 1943; Pickett 1943; Pickett 
and Morris 1943; Powell 1943; Freed 1944; Gottfried 1944; George 1946; 
Leahy 1946; Webb 1946). It is difficult to know how to account for this 
paucity of coverage, but Social Service Review’s comment on the California 
State Department of Social Welfare (CSDSW) Biennial report hints, 
perhaps, at a rationale; other matters took precedence: “This Report of 
the last biennium is important, not because it covers the first six months 
of the war, including the Japanese evacuation and other important war 
programs, but because it also reports on the implementing of the federal 
requirements regarding the merit system” (1943, 242). This history ap- 
pears now to have been forgotten altogether, occluded in its entirety 
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from disciplinary memory. The role of social work and the involvement 
of social workers in the historical injustice have not been examined by 
the profession. 

Uncovering such forgotten pasts through the critical study of social 
work’s history is a necessary task; it enables the profession to examine 
its current policies and practices. Furthermore, the history reminds the 
social work profession of the need for continued examination of the 
abiding tension between social control and social service inherent in 
the profession. The language of social justice may be a relatively new 
addition to the social lexicon, but the goals of social change and ad- 
vocacy have long been values in the field (Abramovitz 1998). Although 
the codification of ethics occurred decades into social work’s develop- 
ment as a profession, the need for ethical conduct by social workers has 
been deliberated at least since the early twentieth century (Reamer 
1998). Social work’s forays into eugenics (LaPan and Platt 2005) and 
its problematic history with immigrants (Park and Kemp 2006) show, 
however, that in times of both war and peace, the profession’s dual role 
as deliverer of social policies and defender of those affected by them 
often pits its functions in conflict with its values. 

The history presented here occurred in a nation at war. It is one in 
which the rights of a discrete population were abrogated to ensure, 
allegedly, the security of the nation. The events of a nation in crisis 
more than half a century past may seem to be of little relevance today, 
but the United States stands again in a time of war; questions of loyalty, 
patriotism, and citizenship are linked again to another visible minority 
population whose civil and human rights are similarly threatened. An 
examination of the profession’s past responses may help it better un- 
derstand how it should respond to the current crises of war and con- 
science. More broadly, this history documents the intersecting discourses 
of race, racism, and culture, as well as the issues of legal and social 
citizenship. It may be helpful to the necessary task of examining the 
profession’s current approaches, practices, and policies regarding new- 
comers and minority populations and the concepts of diversity and 
citizenship within which they are framed. 


Source Materials 


This article traces the history of social work’s involvement in the in- 
ternment of the Nikkei during World War II. It centers on the work of 
the CSDSW, which administered the removal of the Nikkei from Cali- 
fornia. Through the auspices of the WCCA and the Federal Security 
Agency, “social workers” (Chickering 1942, 1) on loan from state and 
county welfare offices performed the intake and counseling procedures 
necessary to remove the Nikkei in California to the 16 temporary as- 
sembly centers.° 
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The primary source materials used for this study are the records of 
the CSDSW War Services Bureau. These records are housed in the Cal- 
ifornia State Archives in Sacramento. Departmental records used here 
include general correspondence, interdepartmental and intradepart- 
mental memoranda, staff meeting notes, staff manuals, field reports of 
supervisors and regional supervisors, and departmental compilations of 
media clippings. These records detail the role of the CSDSW and that 
of social workers in the evacuation, relocation, and resettlement of the 
Nikkei. The data include only a few reports from the other West Coast 
states. The bureaucratic structure of social work’s involvement in the 
removal and internment was consistent across the states. In all affected 
states, the county welfare departments reported to state offices, and 
state offices reported to the regional headquarters of the Social Security 
Board in San Francisco (Leahy 1946).’ The California data and their 
analysis offered in this article thus serve as a representative sample for 
the role of social workers throughout the coastal regions. 

Also examined are the congressional records of the Tolan Committee 
Hearings, a series of West Coast public meetings held in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle. Chaired by Representative John H. — 
Tolan of California, the meetings were held at roughly the same time 
as the proclamation of the evacuation orders. The hearing records “pro- 
vide a valuable cross section of West Coast opinion from both the Cau- 
casian and Japanese American communities” (Daniels 1972, 74-75), a 
cross section that includes the views of social workers in various West 
Coast chapters of the AASW, a precursor to the present-day National 
Association of Social Workers (NASW). The author also examined re- 
ports of the U.S. Army, which was in charge of the removal process, as 
well as the various reports of the WRA, which took over the handling 
of the Nikkei as they were moved from temporary assembly centers to 
long-term relocation camps. Reviewed social work writings of the period 
include all articles pertaining to the internment in Social Service Review, 
The Survey, Survey Midmonthly, the Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, and the Family. 


Notes on Terminology 


A difficulty inherent in writing social work history lies in determining 
the borders of social work. Who can be called a social worker? What 
composes the social work role and its domains of activity? What, thus, 
can be legitimately deemed and critiqued as acts of social work? In 
analysis of the profession’s early years, when canons of professional 
education and the margins of professional identity and purview were 
even more imprecise than they are today, the designation of a particular 
history as that of social work is especially difficult. The term “social 
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worker” is used in this article, therefore, only if the examined document 
itself employs the term. 

If Tolan Committee Hearings testimony is cited here as an example 
of social work opinion, it was given by a member of the AASW. In the 
CSDSW records, the terms “caseworker,” “public assistance worker,” and 
“social worker” are used interchangeably. Although the records do not 
enable one to ascertain the professional pedigree of each of these work- 
ers, they consistently refer to the workers as social workers. In April of 
1942, for instance, the director of the CSDSW estimated that the de- 
partment anticipated “over three hundred social workers being with- 
drawn from the regular State and county public assistance operations” 
(Chickering 1942, 3). So too, a CSDSW field report indicated that “the 
entire registration of the more than 4,500 Japanese evacuated from the 
Civil Control Stations located in Stockton and Lodi was handled by 
Social Workers on the staff of the San Joaquin County Welfare Depart- 
ment” (Sundquist 1942, 1). Moreover, social work literature at the time 
identified these personnel as social workers. Margaret Leahy reported 
in Social Service Review, for example, that the removal was executed by 
“state and local social workers loaned by the California State Department 
of Social Welfare” (1946, 28). In addition “private social work agencies 
provided volunteer workers, and representatives of the United States 
Children’s Bureau and the Work Projects Administration gave consult- 
ant services” (Leahy 1946, 28). 

The social work bona fides of some of the main players in the history 
were relatively easy to trace. The Nikkei removal (i.e., Alien Enemy 
Evacuation Program) was a federal program overseen by the Federal 
Security Agency’s Bureau of Public Assistance and administered through 
state social welfare departments. Jane Hoey, the director of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance from 1936 to 1953 and thus a primary overseer in 
the events, was the 1925 chair of the New York chapter of the AASW, 
the 1928 president of the New York State Conference of Social Work, 
and the 1940-41 president of the National Conference of Social Work. 
Azile Aaron, the Bureau’s West Coast regional representative, oversaw the 
day-to-day affairs of the Nikkei removal. Both Hoey and Aaron are rec- 
ognized by the NASW as “Social Work Pioneers” (NASW 2004a, 20048). 

Martha Chickering, the director of CSDSW from 1939 until her re- 
tirement in 1943, was a professor and one-time director of the Curric- 
ulum in Social Service at the University of California, Berkeley. The 
University of Southern California’s “California Social Work Hall of Dis- 
tinction” hails her as having made “unique and significant contributions 
to the emergence of social work education in the state of California, 
resulting in the establishment of the State’s first professional social work 
education” (University of Southern California School of Social Work 
n.d.). Finally, Annie Clo Watson, executive secretary of the International 
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Institute of San Francisco and the member responsible for Nikkei issues 
on the CSDSW Committee on Welfare of the State Council of Defense, 
was the 1945 winner of the Daniel Koshland Jr. Award for Social Work 
and a one-time president of the Golden Gate chapter of the NASW 
(University of Minnesota Immigration History Research Center 2004). 


History of Asian Exclusion 


The Nikkei population in the United States in 1940 totaled 126,947. 
The immigrant Issei composed one-third of the Nikkei population; their 
descendants, citizens of the United States by birthright, composed nearly 
two-thirds (U.S. Army 1948, 389).° The wartime removal and incarcer- 
ation programs affected only West Coast Nikkei, but because the prewar 
Nikkei population was highly concentrated on the West Coast, with 92.5 
percent living in the eight states composing the Western Defense Com- 
mand, the internment in actuality affected nearly the entire Nikkei 
population of the nation.’ Though this “Japanese population” was small 
in absolute number, composing less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
nation’s total population, it was a visible racial minority considered im- 
portant in relative terms, outnumbering “all other minor races of recent 
foreign origin” (384)."° 

That the internment of the Nikkei is a history of racism is difficult 
to refute. Lieutenant General John Lesesne DeWitt was assigned within 
a few days after the attack on Pearl Harbor to serve as commanding 
general of the newly established Western Defense Command (U.S. War 
Relocation Authority 1946c). He reported to the War Department in 
February 1942 that the inherent enmity of the Nikkei and the certainty 
of their threat to national security were matters of racial determina- 
tion: 


In the war in which we are now engaged racial affinities are not severed by 
migration. The Japanese race is an enemy race and while many second and 
third generation Japanese born on United States soil, possessed of United States 
Citizenship, have become “Americanized,” the racial strains are undiluted. To 
conclude otherwise is to expect that children born of white parents on Japanese 
soil sever all racial affinity and become loyal Japanese subjects, ready to fight 
and, if necessary, to die for Japan in a war against the nation of their parents. 
That Japan is allied with Germany and Italy in this struggle is no ground for 
assuming that any Japanese, barred from assimilation by convention as he is, 
though born and raised in the United States, will not turn against this nation 
when the final test of loyalty comes. It, therefore, follows that along the vital 
Pacific Coast over 112,000 potential enemies, of Japanese extraction, are at large 
today. There are indications that these are organized and ready for concerted 
action at a favorable opportunity. The very fact that no sabotage has taken place 


to date is a disturbing and confirming indication that such action will be taken. 
(U.S. Army 1943, 34) 
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Under War Department directives, the residents of the areas under 
the Western Defense Command were classified into five categories: (1) 
Japanese aliens, (2) American citizens of Japanese lineage, (3) German 
aliens, (4) Italian aliens, and (5) citizens or aliens suspected “of being 
actually or potentially dangerous either as saboteurs, espionage agents, 
fifth-columnists or subversive persons.” General DeWitt’s charge was to 
“provide for the exclusion of all persons in Classes 1, 2, and 5” (U.S. 
Army 1943, 28). 

The classification equated all Nikkei, citizen and otherwise, with sab- 
oteurs and subversives. Although classified as persons of interest, for- 
eign-born Italians and Germans were not considered for exclusion; U.S. 
citizens of Italian and German ancestry were not even noted as persons 
of interest. Because of the ban on naturalization of Asians (1 Stat. 103 
[1790]), citizens of Japanese ancestry were most likely to hold citizenship 
by virtue of birth on U.S. soil, but at least some citizens of Italian and 
German ancestry would have been naturalized immigrants. The issues 
at hand were attachment to the nation and loyalty to the state. The 
government assumed that even relatively recent white immigrants were 
more likely to be loyal to the United States than lifelong citizens of 
Asian descent. This is a striking illustration of the racial determination 
of peril. The historian Roger Daniels characterizes the assumption, as- 
serting, “For Europeans, guilt was individual; for Asians, it was collective” 
(1972, 75). 

Anti-Asianism, particularly its virulent strain on the West Coast, had 
a long history in the United States. The Chinese Exclusion Act of May 
6, 1882 (22 Stat. 58), was the first U.S. law to restrict immigration on 
the basis of race or national origin. The immigration act of 1917 (U.S. 
Public Law 64-301; 39 Stat. 874) expanded the terms of exclusion from 
Chinese to Asians by creating an “Asiatic Barred Zone” (Kim 1994, 105), 
from which no emigrant was allowed to enter the United States. The 
exclusion culminated in the Immigration Act of 1924 (43 Stat. 153)." 
A provision of the act excluded aliens ineligible for naturalization from 
entering the United States and thus effectively barred all Asians, a pop- 
ulation ineligible for naturalization under the whites-only proviso of the 
Naturalization Act of 1790 (1 Stat. 103). 

The 1790 act’s definition of whiteness was imprecise, and no uniform 
standard of practice governed naturalization. This point is attested by 
the 1910 census, which counted more than 400 naturalized Japanese in 
the United States (Gettys 1934; Ichioka 1988). In 1922, the landmark 
Supreme Court decision to deny the right of naturalization to Takao 
Ozawa (Ozawa v. United States; 260 U.S. 178) established that the Nikkei 
were ineligible for naturalization, equating whiteness with Caucasian- 
ness (Lépez 1995). For Asians, even the right of citizenship by birth on 
United States soil had to be established through a Supreme Court case 
(United States v. Wong Kim Ark, 169 U.S. 649 [1898]).”” 
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The denial of naturalization rights to the immigrant Nisei had mul- 
tiple discriminatory functions. A prime example was California’s 1913 
Alien Land Act, which barred aliens ineligible for citizenship from the 
right to “acquire, possess, enjoy, transmit, and inherit real property” 
(Kim 1994, 104). The act also restricted their ability to lease “land for 
agricultural purposes for terms not exceeding three years” (Millis [1915] 
1978, 209). These discriminatory measures were, according to The Survey 
of November 8, 1913, “directed especially against Japanese immigrants 
and intended to protect the native American farmer from foreign com- 
petition” (1913, 151). Similar laws were enacted at different times in 
Arizona, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Texas, Nebraska, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, New Mexico, Missouri, Louisiana, and the District of 
Columbia. Upheld through numerous challenges until 1948, Califor- 
nia’s Alien Land Act was finally declared unconstitutional by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in Oyama v. California (332 U.S. 633). 

As the Alien Land Acts attested, the West Coast’s antipathies toward 
Japanese immigrants played out in the context of economic competition 
and racialized prejudice. Alexander Goldenweiser explained at the 49th 
Conference of Social Work, “The oriental problem, while second in , 
importance to that of the Negro, has within recent years rapidly moved 
to the forefront. Important economic factors as well as racial misun- 
derstandings and antipathies are involved here. It is generally under- 
stood that the relatively low standard of living of the Oriental makes 
his presence intolerable to American labor” (1922, 474-75). A study 
published by the Social Science Research Council in 1937 said of the 
Nikkei in California’s great central valley, “The major sin of the rural 
Japanese, then, appears to have been his success as a wage worker and 
as a farmer, success which was probably exaggerated by the magnifying 
power of his striking racial visibility” (Young [1937] 1972, 81). 

Despite their small numbers and against many odds, the Japanese 
immigrants did, in reality, compete successfully to become a small but 
important economic force on the West Coast agricultural landscape. By 
the eve of the Second World War, “the intensification of farming meth- 
ods, frugality and economy of operation, minimization of water con- 
sumption, family labor, and special and peculiar skill” (U.S. Army 1943, 
137) enabled the Nikkei community to operate an “estimated 6,000 
farms, aggregating some 260,000 acres valued at $73,000,000.00” (136). 
Their success was such that, “although the Japanese population of the 
Pacific Coast formed less than 1.2 per cent of the total population, the 
6,118 Japanese-operated farms were 2.2 per cent of all farms in these 
States” (394). Furthermore, Nikkei farmers grew “from 30 to 35 per 
cent by value of all commercial crops grown in California”; through 
specialization of crops, they grew “from 50 to 90 per cent of crops like 
snap beans, celery, strawberries, cauliflower, spinach, and tomatoes. Sim- 
ilar conditions hold for Washington and Oregon” (Miyamoto 1942, 108). 
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The removal of racial qualification for citizenship and thus the ex- 
tension of naturalization rights to the Japanese occurred only in 1952 
(Immigration and Nationality Act, 66 Stat. 163). Despite, or perhaps in 
part due to, the hard-earned successes like those outlined above, at the 
outbreak of World War II the immigrant Issei remained an alien pop- 
ulation, excluded by law from full participation in U.S. society. Their 
U.S.-born descendants were citizens, but as the war years would prove, 
they were nevertheless considered part of a legally rejected racial group 
long held to be unfit for inclusion on American soil and in American 
society. 


Voluntary Evacuation 


On December 7, 1941, Japan’s First Air Fleet attacked Pearl Harbor, a 
naval base in the U.S. territory of Hawaii. “Before sunset of December 
7, the intelligence authorities had started to pick up individuals on their 
lists who were suspected of disloyalty” (U.S. War Relocation Authority 
1946a, 6). By the end of the day, several thousand foreign nationals, 
including 737 Japanese immigrants (Daniels, Taylor, and Kitano 1986, 
xvi), were taken into federal custody under the suspicion that they were 
dangerous elements. On the following day, December 8, 1941, the 
United States entered the Second World War. 

West Coast social workers began preparing for the fallout. A December 
8 memorandum by Chickering, director of the CSDSW, indicates that 
the department immediately began putting together a “Committee on 
Welfare of the State Council of Defense.” Chickering wrote to Watson, 
executive secretary of the International Institute of San Francisco, a 
branch of a national organization serving immigrants and new Ameri- 
cans. She asked Watson to serve on the committee as the member “re- 
sponsible for the protection of the welfare of minority groups.” She also 
asked Watson to pay particular attention to the protection of “the Amer- 
ican-born Japanese, who regards himself as an American but could well 
be driven into a bitter attitude toward this country by unwise or hasty 
action” (1941, 1). The request was a harbinger of things to come, fore- 
telling the military and governmental justification for the mass remov- 
al of the Nikkei, as well as social work’s own equivocal role as both 
the protector of the Nikkei and the instrument of their delivery into 
incarceration. 

Already by late December, West Coast Nikkei were living under serious 
constraints. A December 27 letter from Watson, by then the chair of 
the Committee on Minority Groups, State Council of Defense, to Mar- 
garet A. Watkins, CSDSW supervisor of field service, lists the “difficulties 
of the Japanese in the present emergency.” According to Watson, the 
main concerns for the Nikkei at that point were financial: “The tele- 
phone company is asking a special deposit sometimes as high as ten 
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dollars from all Japanese subscribers, whether American citizen or alien” 
(1941, 1). Watson also noted that many Nikkei businesses were forced 
to close because funds were frozen in “Japanese banks” permanently 
closed by government orders for the duration of the war and that “the — 
public are boycotting businesses that are open” (2). An estimated 1,200 
Nikkei truckers “can no longer use their trucks because the ‘public 
liability and property damage’ insurance has been revoked” (2). 

The process of clearing the coast of the Nikkei came in swift but 
incremental steps. On January 14, 1942, Presidential Proclamation 2537 
(7 Fed. Reg. 329 [January 1942], 12) was issued, establishing regulations 
pertaining to “alien enemies.” The proclamation required all nationals 
who were from countries at war with the United States and who resided 
within the continental United States, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
to apply for and acquire certificates of identification. On January 28, 
the California State Personnel Board voted to bar all descendants of 
enemy nations from civil service employment, but the policy was en- 
forced only for those of Japanese ancestry (Myer 1971). On the following 
day, U.S. Attorney General Francis Biddle issued an order prohibiting 
all enemy aliens (citizens of nations at war with the United States) from 
such areas as the San Francisco waterfront (Daniels et al. 1986). On 
January 31, Biddle added 59 additional prohibited zones in California 
to be cleared by February 15 (Inada 2000). A curfew for enemy aliens 
was put in place in California on February 4. On February 14, Lieutenant 
General DeWitt recommended to the War Department the wholesale 
removal of the Nikkei from the coastal regions (Spicer et al. 1969). 

On February 7, Watkins, the CSDSW supervisor of field service, no- 
tified departmental supervisors that the Alien Enemy Evacuation Pro- 
gram was under way. “Social welfare interviewers” from the state and 
county welfare offices would be assigned to aid persons required to 
vacate restricted areas by February 24 (Watkins 1942, 1). The assigned 
staff would work on the federal payroll and under the aegis of the Social 
Security Board. For the duration of the assignment, they would work 
out of various U.S. Employment Bureau offices located throughout the 
state. They would “conduct interviews with aliens to help in providing 
solution of problems arising in connection with their removal” (1). The 
social welfare interviewers, Watkins emphasized, must be the “very best 
available” (2), since “it can be readily be seen that many problems will 
develop in the removal of this large group of aliens. It will involve the 
breaking up of families, the leaving of businesses and farms, etc., and 
the making of adequate plans for their care elsewhere will be very dif- 
ficult” (1). 

The Alien Assistance Services, otherwise called the Social Assistance 
Program, was part of a federal effort overseen by the Social Security 
Board. It was administered via the CSDSW and the various county welfare 
departments. “Upon the request of and on behalf of the United States 
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Attorney General, on January 31, 1942, Mr. Paul V. McNutt, Federal 
Security Administrator and Director of Defense, Health and Welfare 
Services, accepted the responsibility of facilitating the transfer of alien 
enemies from areas designated by the Attorney General and to relocate 
and re-establish such aliens in appropriate places and in appropriate 
activities” (CSDSW 1942a, Part I, 1). McNutt, in turn, appointed Richard 
H. Neustadt to serve as the regional director for the Office of Defense, 
Health, and Welfare Services for California, Washington, Oregon, and 
Nevada. He was charged with administering assistance within the eight- 
state Western Defense Command (Part I, 1). Overseeing the day-to-day 
affairs of the regional office under Neustadt were Azile Aaron, the re- 
gional representative of public assistance, and her assistant, Phoebe 
Bannister. Headquartered in San Francisco, the office oversaw four su- 
pervisory areas: Northern California and Nevada, Southern California, 
Washington, and Oregon (Part II, 1). This administrative structure re- 
mained in place even when the Social Assistance Program shifted to man- 
age a mandatory processing of the Nikkei for removal and incarceration. 

Backed by $500,000 in federal funds, the Social Assistance Program 
was designed to “provide financial assistance and other services, on an 
emergency basis, to enemy aliens and their families whose normal living 
arrangements have been disrupted as a result of residence in areas now 
prohibited to them” (Part II, 1). It provided information and referral 
to aliens so that they “may conform to existing regulations” and find 
“services in connection with resolving problems of housing, moving, 
emergency medical care and related contingencies,” and it distributed 
emergency financial assistance (Part I, 2). The aid was means tested. 
Home visits were recommended “whenever possible in every case when 
financial assistance is requested” (Part III, 6). Cash benefits were to be 
given only “to cover immediate expenses directly attributable to moving” 
(Part III, 2), due specifically to the evacuation orders. Benefits were 
stringently distinguished from any previous or ongoing social assistance 
that the families or individuals received from county or state coffers. 

In overseeing the assistance program, Neustadt, a government figure 
noteworthy for his consistent calls for compassion in this era of official 
bigotry and public hysteria, repeatedly emphasized the need for re- 
spectful treatment: “It is highly important that these people be treated 
with dignity and with courtesy. They should be made to feel that while 
because of war it is necessary to move them out of the prohibited areas 
and to prevent their working therein, the United States Government 
wishes to help them avoid unnecessary hardships in such transfer” (1942, 
2). In her February 7 letter to the Social Assistance Program staff, Aaron, 
Neustadt’s deputy, reiterated the directives for courteous treatment, em- 
phasizing also that “it will be necessary for you to use judgment and all 
of your social work skills” (1942, 2). 

On February 19, 1942, President Roosevelt signed Executive Order 
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9066 (3 CFR 1092-93), which authorized the establishment of military 
areas from which civilians might be excluded. On February 26, 1942, 
the Western Defense Command designated Terminal Island, located in 
Los Angeles Harbor, as a prohibited zone. Nikkei residents of the island 
were ordered to leave within 48 hours and to settle themselves in inland 
areas. Nikkei residents of all other West Coast regions were advised to 
leave the coastal areas, to “move out their families voluntarily and thus 
save themselves even greater troubles in the future, emphasizing to them 
that it was their patriotic duty to make this move voluntarily and with 
a minimum of inconvenience to the Government” (U.S. War Relocation 
Authority 1946c, 2). 

Approximately 9,000 Nikkei, including those from specifically pro- 
hibited areas, heeded the call to relocate themselves to the interior 
areas (U.S. Army 1943, 43). That so few chose to leave voluntarily is 
understandable given Nikkei demographics: “Occupationally, nearly half 
(45.2 percent) of the West Coast Japanese were engaged in agriculture” 
(85). Because Nikkei farms were family enterprises and therefore re- 
quired the labors of all family members, the actual numbers involved 
in farming were probably higher than the army’s estimate. With few 
liquid assets, the majority of the population was bound to land, equip- 
ment, and crops. Those able to leave were “persons with some financial 
independence” (104). Many relocated to interior communities that were 
inhospitable. As soon as the orders for evacuation became public, “from 
all of the neighboring states began to come violent protests against 
receiving a population that California, Washington, Oregon and the 
Army had discredited. Apparently, nobody wanted these refugees” (U.S. 
War Relocation Authority 1946c, 2). At the February Tolan Committee 
hearings in San Francisco, Neustadt testified that the question of where 
the Nikkei evacuees were to go had “haunted” him. “I have seen reso- 
lutions of the governors, the chambers of commerce, and all the hos- 
pitality centers west of the Rocky Mountain States. They don’t want them 
either. . . . We have had telegrams from all the towns in California 
protesting” (U.S. House of Representatives 1942d, 11054). 

Between February 1942 and March 1943, the period of voluntary 
removal, the workload of the social workers in the WCCA was light. 
Social workers staffing the Social Assistance Program in Los Angeles 
County kept a list of the most requested services. Fourth on the list was 
“directing Caucasians to Little Tokyo area regarding purchases of re- 
duced priced merchandise” (Copland 1942a, 3). Few Nikkei were leav- 
ing, and most of those who relocated did not seek aid. In his February 
21, 1942, testimony to the Tolan Committee, Neustadt reported that 
only 140 Nikkei had applied for financial assistance by that point. He 
explained, however, that the “small number is not to be taken as a 
measure of their need. Rather, it is to be taken as a measure of their 
pride and their desire to understand the reason for this order and their 
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desire to be as cooperative with the Government as possible. In other 
words, we know of many cases who will need money, who have strained 
every resource to move out of the prohibited area, but they prefer to 
exhaust their own resources before asking for any aid of any kind” (U.S. 
House of Representatives 1942d, 11025). For many, the so-called vol- 
untary move would prove futile in the months to come. A report from 
the Lindsay, California, control station stated in July 1942 that many of 
the Nikkei in the area “had moved in here from other areas while 
voluntary evacuation was permitted. The move had been made after 
consulting the proper authorities to ascertain where they might go. They 
had spent large sums of money not only in moving, but in locating, 
and, of course, found later that they might as well have ‘not made the 
effort.’ However, they showed the usual courtesy found in working with 
evacuees at Control stations” (Larmore 1942, 1). 

In the obfuscatory language of the army, the “voluntary” program of 
removal “met with measurable success.” Whatever the army’s original 
intent in formulating the program, the program’s failure to relocate 
large numbers of the Nikkei became the justification for their planned 
removal and incarceration. In the army’s narrative, the closure of the 
so-called voluntary program and the shift to the so-called relocation 
program were precipitated by that failure: “The attitude of the interior 
states were hostile. This group, considered too dangerous to remain on 
the West Coast, was similarly regarded by State and local authorities, 
and by the population of the interior. The evacuees were not welcome. 
Incidents developed with increasing intensity, with the result that the 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Civil Affairs, on March 21, recommended to 
the Commanding General that evacuation be placed on the basis of 
complete Federal supervision and control” (U.S. Army 1943, 43). 


The Tolan Committee Hearings 


Notwithstanding the army’s post hoc narrative on the causal path to 
mass exclusion, the road to the forced removal of the entire Nikkei 
population was already paved well before the voluntary program was 
abandoned. The Tolan Committee hearings began only 2 days after the 
executive order establishing military areas. Much of the testimony ad- 
vocated the wholesale removal of the Nikkei. Some witnesses, such as 
California Attorney General Earl Warren, advocated removal as a mil- 
itary necessity. Others, like Mayor R. Earl Riley, of Portland, Oregon, 
testified that removal was a way to provide needed protection for the 
Nikkei (U.S. House of Representatives 1942d). In the Seattle hearing 
on March 11, for instance, only 12 of the 55 people who testified “were 
friendly and opposed evacuation and internment” (Schmoe 1986, 117) 
Overall, “no witness who opposed the evacuation of Japanese as a group 
questioned the necessity for adequate military protection of a strategic 
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areas on the west coast” (U.S. House of Representatives 1942d, 147). 
Many agreed with Warren’s view that “the Japanese had infiltrated them- 
selves into every strategic spot in our costal and valley counties” and 
therefore constituted a pressing military threat (U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives 1942d, 10980). The only disagreement was between the few 
who, opposing mass evacuation, urged individual rather than group 
adjudication of loyalty and the many proponents of the idea that “loyalty 
could be determined by racial or ethnic lines” and thus argued that the 
Nikkei were a priori disloyal (147). 

Daniels wrote of the hearings: “By far the strongest statement in sup- 
port of the Japanese Americans came from A.L. Wirin, counsel for the 
Southern California Branch of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and Louis Goldblatt, Secretary of the State CIO [Congress of Industrial 
Organizations]” (1972, 78). The social work position was what Daniels 
describes as the “more typical of the left-wing attitude,” which argued 
that “restrictions upon the liberty of Japanese were ‘unfortunate, but 
vital’” (79). A “statement of principles” was submitted to the committee 
by the AASW, the “national organization of professional social workers 
who meet high and certain specifically defined qualifications of aca- 
demic and professional education, who have had experience in social 
planning, case work with individuals, and group work, and who are 
bound by well-recognized standards of personal performance” (U.S. 
House of Representatives 1942a, 11542). Formulated after more than 
3 months of deliberations on the “responsibility of its members during 
this time of critical national emergency,” the position of the AASW was 
evasive. It was “not in favor of the indiscriminate evacuation of citizens 
or noncitizens from this area for the sole reason of nationality or race.” 
However, it left the door open by affirming that “the only warranty for 
accepting the procedure of general evacuation would be the certification 
by qualified military or police authority that such evacuation is a military 
necessity or is required for public safety” (U.S. House of Representatives 
1942a, 11542). 

The testimony of Reverend Thomas Gill, representing the Puget 
Sound chapter of the AASW, echoed those ideas: 


The judgment as to the reality of need of evacuation at this time is a judgment 
that calls for ability and opportunity accurately to estimate, not the possibility, 
but the probability, of danger from this group of aliens and racials. So it becomes 
not a civilian decision, we feel, so much as a police and military decision about 
the dangers involved. . . . If you want our civilian opinion, or want my civilian 
opinion about the necessity for such a mass evacuation, it would still be “no.” 
Nevertheless, we feel that we should reiterate that it is not primarily a matter 
for civilian opinion, except that some particular civilian or group of civilians 
would have information which was not known to the governmental police and 
military agencies. (U.S. House of Representatives 1942a, 11547) 
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The statement of Watson, to whom the CSDSW entrusted the pro- 
tection of the “American Japanese” (Chickering 1941, 1), best dem- 
onstrates the tangled illogic and ambivalence of the social work position: 
“The morale and the unity among the American people are, we believe, 
important factors in the defense of our country. The United States is 
made up, as is perhaps no other country, of minority racial and cultural 
groups. The degree of loyalty of all American minorities has great sig- 
nificance both for actual defense efforts and for effective reconstruction 
when peace comes. We cannot, therefore, be too diligent in safeguarding 
the deep underlying values of American citizenship. One of those values 
is in willingly surrendering temporarily rights of citizenship to urgent 
military necessity” (U.S. House of Representatives 1942c, 11292). 

Given the public and official clamor for mass removal, it is difficult 
to imagine that the AASW or individual social workers expected def- 
erence to military judgment to result in an outcome other than whole- 
sale incarceration. The designation of restricted areas, already in place 
by the time of the hearings, was preceded by the West Coast congres- 
sional delegation’s February 13, 1942, recommendation to remove all 
Nikkei from the coast (U.S. War Relocation Authority 1946c). Social 
workers were indisputably “put on the spot,” as the social worker in 
charge of aid to evacuated enemy aliens in Tulare county described his 
difficulties in navigating between the public who “condemn him for 
wanting to carry through the assistance plan to enemy-aliens” and the 
CSDSW, which insisted that he do so (Johns 1942a, 1). 

Perhaps it can be argued that social workers took a pragmatic view, 
registering disapproval and moving on to the necessary planning. Per- 
haps they focused on the procedures for the removal rather than on 
fighting an inevitable outcome. However difficult the situation of social 
work and social workers may have been, and whatever rationale sup- 
ported their stance, the profession’s comments read as little more than 
pro forma protests. Tracing absent critiques and missing oppositional 
arguments is a slippery task. Marginalized discourses may be, by the fact 
of their marginalization and concealment, difficult discourses to un- 
cover. There may have been (indeed, there no doubt were) social work 
voices raised in unqualified opposition to mass removal and incarcer- 
ation. But no recorded social work testimony protested with the con- 
viction of Oakland attorney Clarence E. Rust, who testified that he stood 
“utterly in opposition to the adoption of a program of hysteria as a 
national policy. . . . If we are to begin a program which amounts to 
persecution of sections of our citizenry, because of their race or origin, 
then Hitlerism has already won America, though the Nazi Army is 4,000 
miles away” (U.S. House of Representatives 1942d, 154). 
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Administering the Removal 


On March 24, 1942, Lieutenant General DeWitt issued the first of the 
series of civilian exclusion orders that would clear the West Coast of the 
Nikkei by midsummer. Under the aegis of the army, the forced removal 
was accomplished on a block plan. “The coastal strip was ultimately 
subdivided into 108 exclusion areas” (U.S. Army 1943, 53). The WCCA 
established civil control stations in the areas to register and process the 
so-called evacuees. From the time an exclusion order was issued, the 
Nikkei in the designated area were allotted 1 week in which to settle 
all affairs and report to the local WCCA control station with only what 
they could carry. Numerous control stations were required to meet the 
army’s deadlines for swift removal. The demands necessitated the use 
of a diverse group of facilities: “The office accommodations ranged from 
spacious, clean, vacant business property to small, squalid quarters in 
Produce Row, to church accommodations of various sizes” (Copland 
19428, 1). In the WCCA control stations, the Nikkei encountered a host 
of government employees, including “a social worker who is prepared 
to assist in family problems and in preliminary plans for housing” 
(Bendetsen 1942, 2). Also on hand were consultants from the Federal 
Reserve Bank and the Farm Security Administration to advise on the 
liquidation of farmlands and to assist in the disposal or storage of such 
property as cars, household goods, and farm equipment. “As many as 
43 Civil Control stations operated simultaneously at the peak of evac- 
uation. At this time an average of 3,750 evacuees per day were being 
moved from their homes to Assembly Centers, or, in some cases, directly 
to Manzanar or Colorado River Relocation Centers” (U.S. Army 1943, 
BS). 

Under the direction of Azile Aaron, “the Bureau of Public Assistance 
of the Social Security Board was responsible for the overall supervision 
of such work in Civil Control stations. It also maintained liaison with 
other Federal agencies and with Wartime Civil Control Administration” 
(U.S. Army 1943, 117). Social workers staffed 48 WCCA service offices 
and 123 WCCA control stations in Arizona, California, Oregon, and 
Washington (Leahy 1946). As they were during the voluntary evacuation 
phase, social workers on loan to the Bureau of Public Assistance were 
responsible for the provision of “all necessary social welfare services for 
the individuals affected by the Exclusion Order” (U.S. Army 1943, 117). 

First and foremost, the task of social workers was to interview all Nikkei 
family heads, registering the family and collecting “all necessary social 
data records,” which documented the “family history of the evacuee and 
his family.” Each family head was “carefully questioned as to his business, 
property, personal and family affairs, to ascertain the problems created 
by evacuation, and to establish the existing needs for assistance in set- 
tling these problems” (U.S. Army 1943, 117). Social workers assigned 
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to each family a case number with which all individuals and accompa- 
nying luggage were tagged. They provided referrals to other agency 
personnel for assistance in the disposal of property and for mandated 
medical examinations by U.S. Public Health Service physicians. Social 
workers also were charged, moreover, to provide “interpretation to the 
individual of the reason for the evacuation and of his position in relation 
to it,” in order that “a clear understanding of the government’s plans 
might relieve tension and anxiety about them” (Leahy 1946, 33-34). In 
some control stations, “a social worker was responsible for assembling 
each group and for counting the individuals onto the bus. One group 
of 30 in an outlying district was picked up by bus without first report 
at the Station, and a social worker was assigned to go on this trip” 
(Underhill 1942, 1). 

For social work staffing purposes, the exclusion regions were divided 
into 10 areas. An area supervisor, usually a Federal Security Agency 
employee, was assigned to oversee the provision of services in each area. 
Social work personnel in each of the WCCA control stations established 
within the exclusion regions consisted of one public assistance super- 
visor, a field supervisor chosen from the supervisory ranks of the CSDSW, 
one or more assistant supervisors, and several other social workers (also 
called interviewers or caseworkers). Many of these social workers were 
first assigned to the WCCA stations during the voluntary evacuation 
phase. Chickering surmised in an April 13 letter to Aaron and her 
superior, Neustadt, that “while the total which will probably be needed 
for the program under discussion is not known, it seems likely that it 
will be somewhere around two hundred and fifty, making it a possible 
total of over three hundred social workers being withdrawn from regular 
State and County public assistance operations for a period of from four 
to seven weeks, or longer in the case of those persons already in the 
program” (1942, 3).”° 

One or more Nikkei also staffed each WCCA station, providing lin- 
guistic and cultural translation assistance to the social workers inter- 
viewing the many Issei who did not speak or read English. A few Nikkei 
social workers who were previously employed in state or county offices 
worked in some control stations as assistant supervisors. One field su- 
pervisor reported that “the Japanese assistant public assistance super- 
visor was especially helpful to all agencies in the Control station by her 
knowledge of her people (for she was a social worker in this community 
and at present is on the WCCA staff) and her ability to interpret to 
those who found it difficult to understand the English language” (White 
1942, 2). Some Nikkei workers were former CSDSW clerical staff that 
Chickering (1942) identified to work at the stations as interpreters, 
receptionists, and stenographers. There were also many Nikkei volun- 
teers. One control station report observed, “The language difficulty was 
solved to a large extent by the cooperation and assistance of the Japanese 
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American Citizens League and the Japanese people themselves” (Ryan 
1942, 1). All such personnel were removed to assembly centers with the 
rest of the Nikkei as the control stations wrapped up their work.” 

In this phase, as before, there was limited call for the provision of . 
straightforward relief. As one area supervisor reported: “Considering 
the numbers involved and the availability of relief, there was a surpris- 
ingly small amount of relief authorized” (Copland 19426, 2). In general, 
the social workers appeared to have been occupied with intensive case- 
work services embedded in the basic tasks of registration, referral, and 
information provision. The encounters were brief, reported throughout 
the archives as averaging no more than 30 minutes per family. However, 
many cases challenged both the skill and the ingenuity of the social 
workers: “The social problems presented by the Japanese evacuees did 
not especially differ from those presented by persons with whom the 
public assistance workers have been dealing with the last few years. These 
problems, however, intensified by the speed with which they had to be 
handled and the limited facts that were ascertainable by the short-con- 
tact type of interview” (White 1942, 3). Alfred Knight, a field supervisor 
at the Sacramento and Florin sites, captured the range of presenting 
issues: “Not all problems requiring attention were due only to the evac- © 
uation. Some came into the open for the first time while others were 
intensified. The gamut of problems ranged from arranging for wed- 
dings, rushing expectant mothers to hospitals for confinement to at- 
tempting to console those whose homes and families were broken up 
because of the exigencies of the situation” (1942a, 2). 

Knight observed, “The fear of being permanently separated from 
relatives was the cause of their greatest concern. Such attitudes, however, 
are difficult to explain on a logical basis since human emotions even 
in aliens do not follow patterns of logic” (1942a, 2). Another field report 
noted, “These Japanese seem stoical, resigned and little given to emo- 
tion,” except under the threat of family separation when they “could 
not restrain the tears” (CSDSW 1942c, 2). The standard policy was to 
remove families together (U.S. War Relocation Authority 1946a), but 
obstacles to its implementation were many. In some cases, family mem- 
bers lived in different regions of the state and reported to different 
control stations and, therefore, were likely to be sent to different as- 
sembly centers and on to different relocation camps. Although social 
work staff did strive to send such families to the same assembly centers, 
these efforts to coordinate did not always succeed. Conflicting defini- 
tions of family created difficulties; social workers did not always ac- 
knowledge the extended family networks of Nikkei tradition. As one 
field report noted, “It is most interesting how these people cling to their 
families and relatives even to the degree of cousins. They all want to 
be together” (CSDSW 1942a, 2). In many instances, problems arose 
because of the intractability of army procedures, which “usually pre- 
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vailed in the long run, and frequently ran counter to good social plan- 
ning.” In such cases, the only option for the social worker was “to some 
extent, to minimize—in accordance with reality, of course,” the family 
members’ understandable fears that such separations would be per- 
manent (Day 1942, 1). 

Arranging ad-lib marriage ceremonies, such as the one performed at 
the Modesto control station just “before entrainment” (CSDSW 19428, 
3), was one means of keeping loved ones together. More often, however, 
the social worker’s task was to separate families rather than unite them. 
Of these family separation cases, those deemed the most difficult by the 
workers often involved mixed-race marriages. These “Miscegenation 
Cases” (Webb 1942, 1), although particularly numerous in urban sta- 
tions, presented in stations across the state. The case of the “L.” family, 
recorded in rather more detail than usual, “illustrates the harsh necessity 
of breaking up a family” (Knight 1942a, 4). 


Mr. L. was a Chinese and his wife Japanese. He did not need to evacuate and 
planned to remain with his employment in order to maintain an economic basis 
for reuniting the family whenever this became possible. There were four small 
children under eight years of age to whom he was very much attached. The 
family had understood up until the time the control station opened that Mrs. 
L. and her children would not be required to evacuate. The discovery that this 
could not be done since all persons of Japanese descent were required to leave 
upset the family very much. Efforts to obtain a deferment failed. All of Mrs. L.’s 
family and friends had gone to one assembly center and she would have to go 
to another. It was not found possible to interpret the situation to the family in 
a way that they would accept other than on the basis of compulsion. The husband 
wished to keep the oldest two children with him and at the time of entrainment 
the family showed up with the eldest son, age seven, missing. In talking with 
him after the busses left it was found that he cared for the boy so much that 
he could not force him to go. It became necessary to explain to him that there 
was no other way. Later the Provost Marshal dispatched a soldier with him to 
take the child to camp with its mother. As a result of last minute efforts it had 
been possible to arrange for Mrs. L. to go to the same assembly center with her 
mother who will be able to assist with the care of the small children. (Knight 
1942a, 3-4) 


According to the historian Paul Spickard, “The concentration camps 
were also temporary homes for at least 1,400 intermarried Japanese 
Americans, a few of their non-Japanese spouses, and at least 700 people 
of mixed racial ancestry” (1989, 53). The government policy on mixed- 
race populations shifted as the relocation progressed, providing ex- 
emption eventually for 465 “certain mixed-marriage families and mixed- 
blood individuals whose background made it reasonably clear that their 
sympathies were and would remain American” (U.S. Army 1943, 145).*° 
The exemption criteria followed the government’s belief that “inter- 
marriers were more likely than other Japanese Americans to be loyal to 
America. But more importantly, it was because they did not want Am- 
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erasian children who had grown up among Caucasians to be tainted by 
contact with Japanese people” (Spickard 1989, 53; see also Spickard 
1986). The case of nine siblings who were one-quarter Japanese, and 
their bevy of children “who were only one-eighth Japanese, and includ- 
ing some who were redheaded and blue-eyed” (Pigatti 1942, 2), would 
have turned out differently had it occurred later. In the early part of 
the removal, such cases seen by field supervisors as “the most interesting 
human interest story” recurred frequently in the records of the CSDSW. 
Another theme common among the many so-called problem cases 
was that of institutionalization. By policy, “cases of temporary illness, 
contagious infections, diseases, childbirth and pregnancies” (U.S. Army 
1943, 125) were granted temporary deferments from removal. Cases 
with long-term, contagious, or mental illnesses and penitentiary inmates 
were granted total exemptions as long as the individuals remained in- 
stitutionalized. Although called deferments and exemptions, these ex- 
ceptions effected devastating separations among families that had in- 
stitutionalized members prior to the removal order, as well as for families 
among whom the removal order created the exigency mandating insti- 
tutionalization. An example for the former is found in the case (no. 
39651) of a family that had to leave a parent, “aged 79, brain tumor, 
paralysis” (Johns 19428, 3), in the county hospital. The case (no. 13823) 
of a 16-year-old boy who became “uncontrollable during periods each 
month” illustrates the latter, the kind of preexisting problem to which 
Knight (1942a, 2) referred in his summary of the “gamut” of presenting 
problems created by the removal order. The boy was cared for at home 
by his family prior to the removal order. His residence in the camps 
was deemed inadvisable by the public health doctor and the social work- 
ers on hand, but an emergency commitment in a medical facility was 
impossible to accomplish in the limited time between the family’s reg- 
istration at the control station and its scheduled removal. The social 
worker’s solution was to transfer the boy to the Tulare County Probation 
Office with the understanding that he would be “admitted to a State 
Institution in approximately two weeks’ time” (Johns 1942¢, 3). 
Such institutions did not welcome Nikkei inmates and in some cases 
refused to admit them. The Lincoln, California, control station reported 
that the local sanatoriums did not plan to keep the Nikkei they already 
had: “There is a strong drive on the part of sanatorium directors to 
release persons of Japanese origin as quickly as possible” for removal 
(Knight 19426, 2). The Yuba City, California, control station reported 
that “efforts were made to arrange for a placement in the Industrial 
Home for the Blind without success. Apparently, that institution did not 
wish to accept a Japanese” (Ryan 1942, 2). A report from the Tulare 
County station indicated that “any and all Japanese persons” were un- 
welcome in county institutions (Johns 19424, 5). It is difficult to imagine 
what the parents must have felt in assigning their children to such 
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institutions they had no hope of visiting in the foreseeable future. So 
too, it is difficult to imagine the fears of the children forced to leave 
behind critically or even terminally ill parents. Such reports of institu- 
tional hostility make it equally difficult to fathom how individual social 
workers rationalized their role in imposing and enforcing such family 
separations predicated on the guardianship of those institutions. Few 
hints are found in the sparse bureaucratic contents of the supervisors’ 
reports, which usually describe such institutionalizations as well-con- 
cluded and sensitively handled accomplishments. 

The difficulty in reconstructing a clear and comprehensive view of 
social work attitudes is perhaps best demonstrated by a typically ambig- 
uous report from one field supervisor who summarized in May of 1942 
that 


with only one exception, the State Department of Social Welfare staff has been 
most enthusiastic about the whole project. They have felt it was a valuable and 
unique experience and they felt by their time spent, their limited contribution 
of their available skills and a closer knowledge of the problem that they were 
much more a part of the whole movement. I believe it has been all to the good, 
since they not only see it as a war measure but all of them are seriously consid- 
ering steps ahead and what the problem holds for the future. (Copland 19428, 
2) 


Whether the workers were enthusiastic about and found value in their 
ability to aid the Nikkei or the war effort is impossible to assess from 
these archived accounts. Perhaps, as Hoey explained at the National 
Conference of Social Work, social workers believed that they could both 
“minimize hardship and perhaps help to make loyal Americans appre- 
ciative of democratic ideals” (1942, 199). 

In retrospect, it is not clear how the experience of forced removal 
offered the Nikkei an opportunity for the appreciation of democratic 
ideals. Still, Hoey was not alone in suggesting the possibility that the 
internment might serve as a profitable experience for the Nikkei. A 
CSDSW report on the Santa Anita, California, assembly center opined, 
for example: 


If the attitude of Santa Anita’s administrators is typical (and we have every reason 
to believe that it is), there is yet hope that this evacuation may be a social asset 
than a social liability for America. The administration of this camp is keenly 
aware of the things which camp life may be able to do for the evacuees as well 
as being cognizant of the things that it may do to them. Possible good things 
to come out of the evacuation include lessons in actual self-government, im- 
provement in general health conditions and possible reduction of hard feelings 
between the Nisei (American-born Japanese) and the Issei (“the older gener- 
ation”). (CSDSW n.d.6, 8) 


The same report quoted the words of “one social worker who had 
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spent a life time of work bringing the foreign-born into citizenship and 
partnership in American life” and who opined that the internment was 
both necessary and just: 


It is a tragic thing to see the machinery of freedom in reverse, and to have a 
part in the deprivation of any group of American citizens or of foreign-born of 
the liberty America has always stood for—but it is part of the bitter necessities 
of war. War is tragedy and any pretense that the grim necessities of war can be 
handled in a way which removes the tragedy is, of course, failure to face reality. 
But when an Army, in the midst of war, under the direction of a government 
prosecuting a war, can deal with its potential enemies with emphasis upon hu- 
manness and the protection of human values to the utmost possible in war times, 
then the American experiment in democracy has demonstrated its enduring 
strength in a way which justifies all it has ever cost us, or will cost us in the days 
to come. (CSDSW n.d.d, 9-10) 


Perhaps, as another field supervisor described, social workers were 
not entirely discomfited by their dual roles but were able to find value 
in their work: “The therapeutic value of the interview—the person to 
whom they can talk—strikes me with renewed force since I have been 
away for so long from the client-worker relationship.” Perhaps the work- 
ers maintained sympathy for “a community being torn literally apart 
from its roots” (Simmons 1941, 2). It is also possible, however, that the 
social work view is most clearly represented in the actions recorded but 
not discussed. Glimpses into the ambivalence and the profound need 
for rationalization the social workers might have felt may be found in 
the scrupulousness with which the social workers obtained permission 
from family members for institutionalization and other such actions 
leading to separation, in full knowledge that the family could not alter 
or refuse any part of the decision. 

If social workers’ motivations and their affective responses to their 
work remain occluded in the official narratives, their fascination with 
the apparent lack of responses in their clients did not. In the Tolan 
Committee hearings, Mr. S. W. Spangler of the Seattle First National 
Bank observed that it is “exceedingly difficult to divine the oriental” 
(U.S. House of Representatives 1942, 142). This was a viewpoint re- 
peatedly echoed in the CSDSW records. Helen Stebbins, field supervisor 
of the Woodland, California, control station, and arguably the most 
expressive reporter among the supervisors, described the much-noted 
Nikkei stoicism with the following story: 


One little boy’s dog which had been given to a friend had eluded the friend 
and came to the station and begged in canine fashion to be allowed to go along. 
The poundmaster was called and took the dog to his wagon parked behind the 
station. The background music of the poor pup’s wailing along with the tears 
of the Caucasians who remained behind was almost too much for the workers. 
The Japanese seldom shed tears, and the visible grief of the white persons and 
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the Japanese standing with fixed smiles were a study in contrasts (Stebbins 1942, 
2-3). 


This story reflects a frequently noted phenomenon: “These people 
seemed to smile, say ‘thank you,’ and never express themselves” (Pigatti 
1942, 2). The phenomenon was interpreted in different ways. One com- 
mon interpretation was that such behavior demonstrated the Nikkei 
community’s willing compliance in their own removal and incarceration. 
As Hoey described at the 1942 National Conference of Social Work, 
“The attitude of the Japanese is good. They have told our workers that 
they realize why the removal action was taken and are willing to un- 
dertake whatever work they are assigned to do” (1942, 196-97). One 
station supervisor noted that the Nikkei “did not seem to mind the wait” 
involved in the long queues for registration and for transportation out 
to the assembly centers (CSDSW 1942c, 1). The same writer wondered, 
“What other group of people would work so hard on their own evac- 
uation—running errands, typing, loading the vans with their baggage, 
etc. and throughout it all, smiling and saying thank-you without any 
apparent resentment?” (1—2). But even such affability, inexplicable yet 
reassuring, was insufficient to allay at least one field supervisor’s sus- 
picions of disloyalty: “After having operated in three stations, a person 
cannot help but form some opinions on the loyalty of Japanese and the 
necessity for the evacuation. Although discussion was invited, at no time 
was there any positive expression of loyalty to the United States. Con- 
sidering the historical background of the Japanese in California, it would 
seem natural for them to maintain a loyalty to Japan” (Pigatti 1942, 2). 
In this case, the attributed Oriental inscrutability was taken as validation 
that the removal was necessary. 


The Relocation Camps and Beyond 


Whatever motivation or rationalization spurred the social workers in 
their tasks, by November 1943, the last of the WCCA stations was closed 
and the Nikkei transferred from Army jurisdiction to that of the WRA 
(U.S. War Relocation Authority 19464; Daniels [1971] 1981). In re- 
counting the internment experience, Barry Saiki wrote of his journey 
from the control stations to the temporary assembly center: “Labeled 
with identification tags, just like the baggage, we boarded busses for the 
San Joaquin Fairgrounds two miles away” (1986, 17). Social workers 
returned to their usual tasks at the county and state offices; the Nikkei 
began their lives in incarceration in barbed wire camps. Most would 
spend some weeks and months in the temporary assembly centers, hastily 
raised on such existing sites as racetracks and fairgrounds. They were 
housed in cramped quarters that ordinarily held livestock. There were 
few facilities and no amenities (Daniels [1971] 1981). The conditions 
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were no better at the long-term relocation camps to which they were 
subsequently moved: “Each of the ten sites were relatively isolated. Ate 
six western projects were wind and dust swept. Tule Lake, Minidoka, 
and Heart Mountain were subject to severe winters. Poston and Gila, 
both in the Arizona desert, had temperatures well above 100 degrees 
for lengthy periods, and Rohwer and Jerome experienced the excessive 
humidity and mosquito infestations of swampy delta land” (Thomas and 
Nishimoto 1969, 28-29). 

The California State Archives hold few records related to the provision 
of social services within relocation camps. The CSDSW and county social 
welfare departments collaborated with the social workers in the camps 
on cases that required the financial or supervisory assistance of offices 
and organizations of an inmate’s locality of origin. The archive does 
include multiple correspondences between the CSDSW and social work- 
ers of the Manzanar Children’s Village, in which orphaned or otherwise 
guardianless Nikkei children were housed (CSDSW n.d.a; see also Nobe 
1999). These communications document the continued involvement of 
the state in the disposition of orphans and other unattached minors. 
For the most part, however, the provision of social services within the 
camps was the purview of the WRA. 

The WRA employed social workers in various parts of the adminis- 
trative structure of the camps, but the welfare section established in 
each camp served as the primary site of social services. As J. Lloyd Webb 
described in Social Service Review, the welfare sections provided a broad 
array of necessary services to the camp inmates. Inmates’ “resentment 
toward the federal government and unfamiliarity with the methods of 
public social services may have accounted for a cautious, if not some- 
times distrustful, approach and half-hearted application for social case- 
work service” (1946, 73), but the social work staff were frequently called 
upon to provide other, more concrete services, such as the procurement 
of marriage licenses, the arrangement of funeral services, and the pro- 
vision of financial assistance for special medical services not provided 
in the camp medical facilities. In cooperation with appropriate state 
agencies, “the welfare and medical social-work staff obtained treatment 
for crippled children.” Social workers also managed “foster-home place- 
ments within the center and for referrals to the established state-ap- 
proved child-caring organizations for long-term care or adoptions” (74). 

However necessary these services may have been to the Nikkei, the 
welfare sections were also vital cogs in the machinery of the camps, 
functioning as an arm of the government by carrying out tasks of ques- 
tionable value to the inmates. For example, the welfare sections worked 
in “cooperation with the Selective Service System” when Nisei eligibility 
for the draft was restored in January 1944 (Webb 1946, 75). The res- 
toration represented a volte-face from the early years of war, when Nikkei 
soldiers were summarily discharged from service (Spicer et al. 1969). 
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Social workers’ tasks included registration of inmates for the draft, de- 
livery of induction notices, and arrangement for travel for induction, 
as well as “investigations of cases in which a registrant had claimed that 
a parent or other relatives were dependent on him” (Webb 1946, 75) 
and had requested exemption. The welfare section staff also sat on leave- 
clearance boards, which vetted inmates’ eligibility to leave the camps 
and head eastward for work or for school. The boards’ determinations 
of an individual’s “loyalty or willingness to abide by laws” established 
eligibility. These were made without set rules or specific guidelines and 
constituted “a definite challenge to the skill of the counselors” (77), as 
well as, perhaps, a challenge to the social worker’s sense of fidelity to 
the welfare of the clients. 

The institution of various leave-clearance measures began in the fall 
of 1942, almost as soon as the camps opened. Nisei men left for the 
Asian and European theaters of war, both as draftees and as volunteers 
in the 442nd Regimental Combat Team, which was activated in February 
1943 (U.S. War Relocation Authority 1946d).'° Only an estimated 52,000 
Nikkei remained in the camps by September 1945, when the exclusion 
from the West Coast was rescinded altogether (U.S. War Relocation 
Authority 1946c). Presaging refugee resettlement policies in the years 
to come, Nikkei resettlement was conceived by the WRA as a planned 
scattering of the population across the country. The explicit goal was 
the prevention of regional concentrations and the reformulation of 
enclaves: “Concentration on the West Coast was a factor back of the 
decision to evacuate them. If they could be widely scattered, they would 
become integrated with the American majority more rapidly and fully” 
(U.S. War Relocation Authority 19463, 218). The resettlement plan was, 
like the internment itself, rationalized as a benefit to the Nikkei, whose 
unfortunate tendency to congregate had, in essence, produced the need 
to incarcerate them. As John Powell explained at the 1943 National 
Conference of Social Work, the resettlement was an opportunity to turn 
the incarceration experience into “a channel of permanent advantage 
to the Japanese Americans themselves, and into a triumphant example 
of successful assimilation of what has been a ‘problem’ group” (1943, 
302). 

Arguably the most illuminating example of the ambiguous role of 
social workers within the camps was the “family counseling” program 
inaugurated in 1944 (Spicer 1952, 255). The program was “conceived 
as an organized attempt to reach directly every family in every center 
to counter the resistance of the Nikkei to the WRA plans to move them 
out of the camps to resettlement locations on the “Outside” (252). The 
problem, as Anne Freed, a social worker employed in the WRA’s Com- 
munity Analysis department, described in Survey Midmonthly, was that 
many Nikkei were reluctant to leave the camps: “Instead of seizing the 
opportunity to leave, they build up a resistance to resettlement. Many 
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have become suspicious. They fear the unknown. They prefer to sit and 
wait. They fail to recognize resettlement as a practical opportunity to 
regain their democratic rights” (1944, 118). 

Robert George surmised in Survey Midmonthly that the reluctance to 
leave was due to the Nikkei attachment to the camp lifestyle: “The 
centers seemed very comfortable places to many of these people. The 
older men and women, in particular, felt even more at home there than 
they had in the West Coast communities from which they came. Their 
experiences at camp brought them closer together. They began to lose 
the sense of time; present day happenings were lost in the roseate hue 
of the past. Compact social groupings, comparative comfort and security 
came as a blessing in disguise” (1946, 292). In the words of Nisei writers 
of the period, many Nikkei, especially the immigrant Issei, were indeed 
“extremely reluctant to resettle and begin life anew” (Yatsushiro, Ishino, 
and Matsumoto 1944, 193). But their explanation for the phenomenon 
was qualitatively different: “One must remember that most of the Issei 
had come to the United States in their early twenties and had found 
work on the railroads and farms. By toiling long hours and living frugally 
they had managed to establish businesses. and farms of their own. Now 
at their advanced age, which averaged around sixty years, evacuation 
had swept away the accomplishments of the past thirty and forty years.” 
The camps represented security, not because they were congenial places, 
as George implies, but because all other sources of security had been 
taken away. As the WRA surmised, the camps had become, “for those 
who had remained in them, the only security in a world that had been 
made completely insecure as a result of the evacuation” (U.S. War Re- 
location Authority 19460, 200). 

The reluctance to leave the camps cannot, moreover, be reasoned 
away as simple psychological dependency. Especially for the Nikkei who 
returned to the coast, “the fear of being thrust back, virtually penniless, 
into a hostile, wartime atmosphere” was well justified (Daniels 1972, 
116-17; see also Sakoda 1989). By June 1945, there were 70 reported 
incidents of hate crimes against Nikkei who attempted to return ‘to 
their prewar homes and communities on the West Coast (Daniels [1971] 
1981). Anti-Japanese sentiment was not, however, a phenomenon re- 
stricted to the West Coast. “Conservative Republican governors like Wal- 
ter Edge of New Jersey and John W. Bricker of Ohio led off the criticism 
and were soon joined by Fiorello La Guardia, the liberal mayor of New 
York City. All objected, in one way or another, to Japanese being resettled 
within their bailiwicks” (Daniels 1972, 151). 

From the onset of the removal, officials in social work and other fields 
feared the possibility that incarceration would have a negative effect on 
the Nikkei. A CSDSW official described this as “the chance that evac- 
uation may cause the re-establishment of acute race consciousness to- 
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gether with the multitude of social problems which arise from periods 
of enforced idleness” (CSDSW n.d.b, 8). By 1944, the prevailing notion 
was that the internment had indeed established among the Nikkei the 
“new habits of idleness” of which Hoey had warned (1942, 196). Incar- 
ceration, it was thought, had indeed wrought a culture of dependency, 
and such dependency spurred the resistance against resettlement. It was 
in order to work through this resistance, Freed explained, that “social 
workers are now employed to work with families, thus giving them op- 
portunities to discuss individual attitudes, fears, and needs” (1944, 118). 
The anthropologist Edward Spicer insisted, in his discussion of the fam- 
ily counseling program, that “the family was not urged to resettle” by 
the social workers. But he also observed: “Whenever definite or tentative 
plans to resettle came to light, however, follow-up contacts were made 
either through visits to the family in their quarters or by invitation to 
come to the relocation office. The plan called for successive contacts 
with each family, spaced a month or more apart, whether or not there 
were any plans for resettlement” (1952, 255). The social workers of the 
family counseling program, like their counterparts in the removal phase, 
no doubt conceived of their work as both necessary and beneficial. 
Whatever their motivation may have been, and whatever real benefit 
the families may have gained through such discussions, it is difficult to 
characterize the participation of social workers in such measures—in- 
trusive surveillance at best and coercions for compliance at worst—as 
being other than problematic. 


Conclusion 


The urge to speculate how the story of the removal and internment 
might have played out differently without, as one supervisor described, 
the “splendid part in the program played by the Social Worker” (Marcom 
1942, 1) is irresistible, however unproductive. What might have hap- 
pened if social workers had protested against mass incarceration and 
refused, comprehensively, to facilitate the process? Would the Nikkei 
have fared worse in this wartime history without the “ready cooperation 
of the agencies” (DeWitt 1942, 1)? It is not difficult to imagine that 
some other government employees without casework skills and social 
work sensibilities would have performed the designated tasks, however 
less efficiently, courteously, and sympathetically than it was done by social 
workers. It is difficult, nevertheless, to credit Hoey’s sentiment that social 
workers’ involvement helped to “make loyal Americans appreciative of 
democratic ideals” (1942, 199). Should social work count on the credit 
side of its ledgers of professional history Lieutenant General DeWitt’s 
commendation that “the successful accomplishment of this unprece- 
dented task would not have been possible” without its participation 
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(1942, 1)? As historian and social work scholar David Wagner asks, are 
“the manifest claims of people to be charitable and well-meaning an 
assurance that they are indeed helping people?” (2000, 6). 

In a 1986 article, Orin Starn deliberates the troubling task of “trying 
to make sense of the role of anthropologists in relocation.” The standard 
explanation, he observes, “downplays the broad ethical issues and po- 
litical implications of their participation, asserting that anthropologists 
eased the relocation process for both Japanese Americans and WRA 
administrators.” The converse is the “radical position that ethnographers 
were essentially accomplices of the government in relocation.” Char- 
acterizing both views as essentially unsatisfying, Starn argues that the 
first perspective “minimizes the fact that WRA ethnographers were part 
of the administrative apparatus that enforced an executive order publicly 
denounced even at the time as racist and unconstitutional; it does not 
adequately address the questions about science, power, and politics that 
the internment episode so sharply poses.” The second perspective, how- 
ever, “fails to consider the good intentions of WRA anthropologists or 
their reasons for involvement” (1986, 702). In the end, Starn concludes, 
“the voice of ethnographers as spokespeople against racism was at best 
equivocal. The anthropologists began from the contradictory position 
of trying to aid Japanese Americans while at the same time directly 
serving the administrative machinery of the WRA. Ultimately, their 
unquestioning adoption of contemporary anthropological interpretive 
strategies and their unwillingness to take a public stand against intern- 
ment metamorphized the aim of advocacy into legitimation of domi- 
nation” (716). 

Social work’s involvement in this history must be similarly understood. 
Good intentions notwithstanding, in its unwillingness to take a resolute 
stand against the removal and incarceration of the Nikkei and in car- 
rying out these “willingly accepted” tasks (DeWitt 1942, 1), social work 
enacted and thus legitimized the bigoted policies of racial profiling en 
masse. As Mimi Abramovitz avers, “Silence and tolerance of actions that 
violate professional or humane standards only bolster society’s more 
conservative forces and also risks alignment with them” (1998, 524). 
The past cannot, however, be judged by today’s standards. Professional 
and humane standards shift over time and must be understood within 
their particular context. The actions and motivations described here 
occurred in a period rife with fear and propaganda. Undergoing a major 
shift from its private charity roots into its public service future, social 
work bounded with the rest of society into “a patriotic fervor supporting 
the total mobilization of resources to fight World War II” (Specht and 
Courtney 1994, ix). 

The profession’s contradictory role in these events, facilitating unjust 
government policies and actualizing social biases while striving to ame- 
liorate their consequences is, however, not a phenomenon unique to 
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this event or this particular time. Robert Fisher’s study of the community 
development movement in the 1950s similarly critiques the actions of 
social workers and social work organizations for the “the misuse of com- 
munity developments to further cold war objectives” (1985, 116). Amy 
LaPan and Tony Platt (2005) trace the complicity of social work and 
social workers in the American eugenics movement. Historian Linda 
Gordon documents the repressive maternalism of social work and social 
workers in the context of domestic violence (1988) and welfare provi- 
sions for single mothers (1994). Other, broader examinations of such 
structures as American charity (Wagner 2000), welfare provision (Piven 
and Cloward 1993), and social reform (Ehrenreich 1985) have also 
included the specific criticism of social work and social workers facili- 
tating unjust government policies and actualizing social biases while 
striving to ameliorate the consequences of those policies. 

One CSDSW field supervisor observed that social work’s task was “to 
do a difficult job in as decent a manner as possible” (Sundquist 1942a, 
1). This enduring problematic has been commonly conceptualized as 
the tension between social service and social control, but such a con- 
ceptualization relies on a false dichotomy. It is insufficient to charac- 
terize social workers either as agents of social control, practicing the 
“penetration, disruption, and policing of working-class communities” 
(Ehrenreich 1985, 52) and other vulnerable populations, or as well- 
intentioned individuals whose unenviable task is to do the dirty work 
of society. Such a dichotomy occludes the discomfiting possibility that 
social control may be immanent in all well-intentioned social service 
practice, embedded in the twofold goal of protecting the vulnerable 
from society and society from the problems of the vulnerable. This well- 
intentioned profession, doing its conscious best to do good, may be 
continuing to inflict harm though its very efforts to do good. 

An apt assertion is made by the historian and social work professor 
James Leiby, who critiques “law-like generalizations” (1983, 93) about 
human behavior in models that explain social workers as hapless hand- 
maidens of the government. He writes: “I think that the best way, the 
historical way to explain social action—that is, people acting together 
in some mutual relation—is the way we ordinarily explain our own acts 
and those of people we know as well, as more or less conscious, delib- 
erate, and voluntary responses to circumstances and contingencies. The 
observable regularities appear because people in life more or less will- 
ingly follow rules that they have learned more or less well (‘socializa- 
tion’) and that seem to them more or less right and good (‘values’)” 
(94), 

The history presented here is all the more disturbing because it is a 
history of social workers doing what seemed to them to be more or less 
right and good. Government policies and sweeping bureaucratic struc- 
tures may have mandated some degree of social work complicity, but 
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social work and social workers were willing participants, conscious and 
informed about the implications of following those mandates. The ma- 
terials analyzed here clearly indicate that the social workers involved 
believed at least in part in the ideas and ideals that made internment 
not only a possibility but an inevitability. The history traced here high- 
lights the simple but oft-ignored reality that social workers, like others 
in society, share and practice the biases of their social and historical 
contexts. 

The most striking aspect of the examined accounts of the internment 
is social workers’ uncritical acceptance of the events. Neither the dis- 
ciplinary publications nor the archival records of workers in the field 
provide a forthright critique of the mass incarceration. More impor- 
tantly, none of these questioned the justice of social work’s participation 
in the events. The sociologist Pierre Bourdieu insists that it is necessary 
to study “what informants don’t say, or say only by omission, in their 
silences,” and argues that it is “important to wonder about these things 
that no one says, when one wants to do the social history of social science, 
if one wants to do something more than distribute praise and blame” 
(1993, 52).'’ The intent of this study was not to judge the past but to 
underscore, through the tracing of an occluded history, the continued 
need to examine how social work makes sense of its professional obli- 
gations in relation to its professional ethics and how this value-driven 
profession should today conceptualize its role as contemporary facili- 
tators of problematic social policies, from immigration restrictions to 
welfare reform. Perhaps most fundamentally, the intent is to provoke a 
reconsideration of the ways in which issues, whether policy, practice, or 
their intersections, get identified by the profession as problems worthy 
of its attention and reflection. 

Attorney General Biddle told the wartime nation that “every man who 
cares about freedom, about a government by law—and all freedom is 
based on fair administration of the law—must fight for it for the other 
man with whom he disagrees, for the right of the minority, for the 
chance for the underprivileged with the same passion of insistence as 
he claims for his own rights” (U.S. House of Representatives 1942c, 
11044). How does social work, caught in the conflicting tangle of gov- 
ernment policies, public accountability, professional viability, and its 
own cherished yet troublesome value base, realize such ideals? How 
does social work make sense of its role in these dangerous times? Es- 
pecially in light of its troubled past, how should a profession dedicated 
to the ideals of social justice and service on behalf of the vulnerable act 
in such circumstances? 

One strand of answers lies in the glaring difference between the his- 
tory of wartime anthropologists and that of social workers; the stark 
contrast is evidenced by Starn’s (1986) musings and, conversely, by the 
total absence of similar discussions in social work. Anthropology has 
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struggled and continues to struggle with its troubled history; social work 
has not done so and does not do so now. Its history remains assiduously 
obscured; social work has “kept its sentimental halo and noble repu- 
tation intact despite its history” (Wagner 2000, 68). In their critique of 
the welfare system Frances Fox Piven and Richard A. Cloward observe: 
“Those who write about relief are usually enmeshed in the relief system, 
either as its ideologues or as its administrators. Understandably enough, 
they are strained to justify the system, although they may identify flaws 
in it” (1993, xviii). The observation is true of social work, then and now. 
Knowledge of social work’s past, however discomfiting such knowledge 
may be, and critical analysis of its past actions and inactions are necessary 
preconditions to the formulation of present stances and future goals 
that seek, at least, to avoid past mistakes. Social work’s marginalized 
histories must first be uncovered. 
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Notes 


1. The term “Nikkei” will be used throughout this article to indicate both Japanese 
immigrants and U.S.-born Japanese Americans in all instances where the original source 
does not dictate otherwise. It is a comprehensive term that includes all members of the 
population, both immigrant and U.S. born, and avoids the bigoted weight of history. In 
the literature of the period, the Issei, the first-generation immigrants from Japan, were 
usually identified as “Japanese aliens” (see, e.g., Ennis 1943, 291). However correct the 
term may have been legally, given the racial attitudes that prevented them from escaping 
the categorization through naturalization, it seems a discourtesy at best to continue to 
refer to them as aliens. To call their U.S.-born descendants “American Japanese” also 
replicates the period’s exoticizing, exclusionary view of this population, which even jus 
soli citizenship did not forestall. “Nikkei” is a Japanese term used generally to refer to all 
Japanese émigrés and their descendants. Its usage as a self-identifier by Japanese Americans 
is a relatively new phenomenon. As such, it is less burdened by some of the problematic 
historical discourses of the so-called Japanese immigrants and their descendants. Termi- 
nology for the camps is both problematic and confusing. There were two different types 
of residential camps in which the Nikkei were interned. They were first sent to one of 16 
assembly centers in the Pacific Coast states and from there to one of the 10 more per- 
manent relocation camps in California, Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Utah. The term “concentration camps” is used by authors, Nikkei and otherwise 
(Daniels [1971] 1981; Drinnon 1989; Nishimoto and Hirabayashi 1995; Feeley 1999), to 
indicate the relocation camps. Both terms were also in use during the wartime period by 
both the Nikkei and others. Although the term “internment” is often used to describe 
the whole of the events, the relocation camps are not to be confused with the U.S. Justice 
Department internment camps, which imprisoned individually vetted enemy aliens (des- 
ignated as security risks) and their family members, U.S. citizens or otherwise, who elected 
to stay with the interned individual. 

2. “According to the War Relocation Authority, it had, at one time or another, 120,313 
individuals in custody. It received 111,236 from the Army, 1,118 from Hawaii, 1,735 who 
were transferred from INS internment camps, 219 ‘voluntary residents’ (mostly individuals 
who joined families already in camp), and 24 from various institutions. In addition, 5,981 
U.S. citizens were born to incarcerated mothers” (Daniels 1986, 73). 

3. Three separate in situ studies of the internment were undertaken by social scientists. 
The study led by Berkeley sociologist Dorothy Swaine Thomas was called the Japanese 
Evacuation and Resettlement Study (JERS). Anthropologists of the U.S. War Relocation 
Authority's (WRA) Community Analysis Section carried out research at each of the in- 
ternment camps. Another study, jointly sponsored by the Navy, the Office of Indian Affairs, 
and the WRA, was headed by Alexander Leighton, a psychiatrist and anthropologist who 
was also a lieutenant commander in the U.S. Naval Reserves. 

4. In the California State Department of Social Welfare (CSDSW) archives, the WCCA 
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offices were variously referred to as control stations, alien control stations, WCCA offices, 
WCCA centers, civil control stations, and reception centers. 

5. One published text of possible interest to social workers is a collection of the journals 
of Charles Kikuchi (1973), a Nisei who chronicled his daily life in the Tanforan camp as 
part of the JERS study. At the time of the removal, Kikuchi was a graduate student in 
social welfare at the University of California, Berkeley, and his journal entries reflect his 
perspective as a budding social worker. 

6. In California, the assembly centers were located in Marysville, Tanforan, Turlock, 
Salinas, Tulare, Pomona, Manzanar, Sacramento, Stockton, Merced, Fresno, Santa Anita, 
and Pinedale. Puyallup, WA, Portland, OR, and Mayer, AZ, were the only sites outside of 
California. 

7. The Social Security Board was created in 1935 as an independent agency. It became 
subsumed by the newly created Federal Security Agency in 1937. The Social Security Board 
was renamed the Social Security Agency in 1946 (U.S. Social Security Administration n.d.). 

8. “Issei,” meaning first generation, is a term used in the Nikkei community to designate 
the first generation of immigrants from Japan. Their children born in the United States 
are referred to as the “Nisei” (second generation), and their grandchildren, the “Sansei” 
(third generation). 

9. Nikkei in the Western Defense Command states included 14,500 in Washington, 
4,000 in Oregon, and, the majority, 93,500 in California (U.S. Army 1943). There were 
also 157,905 in Hawaii and 263 in Alaska, both territories not yet incorporated as states 
in the union (Daniels 1986). 

10. The report states that 77,504 Chinese and 45,563 Filipinos were living in the United 
States at the time (U.S. Army 1943). 

11. The act was “commonly known as the Quota Immigration Law, Nationality Origins 
Act, or the Japanese Exclusion Act” (Kim 1994, 114). 

12. Chinese immigrants were finally granted the rights of naturalization in 1943, and 
Filipinos and Asian Indians were granted the rights in 1946 (Lopez 1995). As Adena Rich 
of the Immigrants’ Protective League explained, “It was primarily the war and the need 
of united fronts in the Pacific that finally impelled action in the Congress with respect to 
naturalization” (1947, 92). 

13. The CSDSW records include lists of these social workers’ names and tallies of hours 
worked. These data were tracked for accounting purposes, but there are no other clues 
to the social workers’ identities. 

14. See the critique by anthropologist and internment scholar Lane Hirabayashi (1999) 
of the use of resident Nikkei researchers in the camps. 

15. The exemption categories were an interesting exemplar of the gendered racial 
reckoning of the period. Most importantly, the exemptions never included Nikkei men. 
They provided for “families consisting of a Japanese wife, non-Japanese husband”; “families 
consisting of a Caucasian mother, citizen of the United States or of a friendly nation, and 
her mixed-blood children by a Japanese father (either dead or separated from the family)”; 
“mixed-blood (one-half Japanese or less) individuals, citizens of the United States or of a 
friendly nation, whose backgrounds have been Caucasian”; “Japanese unemancipated chil- 
dren who are being reared by Caucasian foster-parents”; and, finally, “Japanese wives of 
non-Japanese spouses serving in the armed forces of the United States” (U.S. Army 1943, 
145-46). 

16. A ore hundred men from the camps volunteered for the 442nd. The draft drew 
mixed reactions within the camps. Many protested the Army’s policy change; a total of 
85 draft resisters in the Heart Mountain camp were convicted for draft resistance (Daniels 
[1971] 1981). 

17. Lane Hirabayashi (1999) cites Bourdieu to make a similar point in his critique of 
anthropology’s use of resident Nikkei researchers. 
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This article uses data from the Fragile Families and Child Wellbeing study to explore the 
characteristics and determinants of homelessness among families with children. These 
unique data permit the examination of a large set of individual-, household-, and city- 
level risk factors that may influence homelessness. Results suggest that homelessness is 
strongly linked to informal and institutional social support. It is only modestly associated 
with local housing and labor market conditions. These results suggest that the greatest 
potential for reducing family homelessness lies in interventions, such as low-income hous- 
ing assistance, that are designed to strengthen informal and institutional social support 
among low-income mothers. Policies designed to alter local housing and labor market 
conditions are unlikely to reduce substantially the risk of this pressing social problem. 


Scholarly research over the past 25 years has firmly documented the 
emergence and persistence of family homelessness in the United States. 
Recent estimates from the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD 2007) suggest that there were approximately 
754,147 sheltered and unsheltered homeless persons in the United 
States in January 2005. Between one-third and one-half of homeless 
persons are part of families that include children. An estimated 215,000 
beds in homeless shelters are dedicated to serving these families (HUD 
2007). These numbers exclude those families that are doubled up with 
friends and family. 

The notion of the homeless household, usually a mother and her 
children, represents a departure from the stereotypical image of home- 
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less individuals as skid row residents who are predominately single, work- 
ing-age males. Many homeless adults (60 percent of homeless women 
and 41 percent of homeless men) have minor children, but only 28 
percent of homeless parents live with their children. Among those chil- » 
dren living with a homeless parent, 80 percent are under 11 years of 
age (Burt et al. 1999; Burt 20010). 

Homeless families can be found living in cars, abandoned buildings, 
and homeless shelters within virtually every American city. Some families 
are able to avoid this type of severe material hardship by doubling up 
with friends and family. Many theories have attempted to explain the 
growth of family homelessness (see Shlay and Rossi [1992] and Jencks 
[1994] for detailed historic trends and additional background infor- 
mation on homelessness in the United States). The growth in single- 
parent families and the decline of marriage may have left women and 
children more vulnerable to numerous economic hardships, including 
homelessness, now than in the past (Jencks 1994). In addition, Miller 
McPherson, Lynn Smith-Lovin, and Matthew Brashears (2006) argue 
that there has been a general decline in the availability of close personal 
relationships from which informal social support can be drawn; this 
decline may make people increasingly vulnerable during times of per- 
sonal and economic crisis. Moreover, the vulnerability may be worsened 
by rising housing prices and limited wage growth among unskilled work- 
ers (Quigley, Raphael, and Smolensky 2001; Lee, Price-Spratlen, and 
Kanan 2003). There is substantial evidence to suggest that circumstances 
and events, if considered together, make families a permanent feature 
of the U.S. homeless population. 

Various studies attempt to identify the factors that tend to place fam- 
ilies at risk of becoming homeless or of doubling up with friends and 
relatives (Bassuk and Rosenberg 1988; Benda 1990; Wood et al. 1990; 
Goodman 1991; Bassuk et al. 1998; Bassuk and Geller 2006; Stainbrook 
and Hornik 2006; Lehmann et al. 2007; Tischler, Rademeyer, and Vos- 
tanis 2007; Tischler and Vostanis 2007). Many of the studies examine 
factors likely to also be associated with the rise of family homelessness. 
These factors include access to economic resources, availability of non- 
economic social support, family structure, family size, educational at- 
tainment, local housing market conditions, exposure to domestic vio- 
lence, history of mental illness, and history of drug abuse. Unfortunately, 
scientific studies of family homelessness fail to consider all of these likely 
risk factors. Much of the research can be divided into two categories: 
studies that present family homelessness as the product of individual 
characteristics (e.g., Sosin 1989; Wright et al. 1998) and those that pre- 
sent it as a product of community (or structural) circumstances (e.g., 
Bohanon 1991; Elliott and Krivo 1991; Glomm and John 2002; Lee et 
al. 2003). Few studies examine both sets of factors together (Shlay and 
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Rossi 1992; Main 1998; Burt 2001a). This division occurs because of the 
types of data available to study homelessness. 

Individual-level data usually come from a single community (or city). 
The study designs limit what can be said about the effects of variation 
in local housing stock and labor market conditions on homelessness. 
Such data also limit researchers’ ability to assess the influence of climate, 
the supply of shelter beds, and the presence of local laws designed to 
discourage homelessness. Likewise, community-level data do not allow 
an examination of individual risk factors. Study limitations are fre- 
quently compounded by the tendency to collect data from individuals 
who are homeless at the time of the interview or who have sought 
assistance from homeless shelters, without collecting comparable infor- 
mation from individuals who have not been homeless (Phelan and Link 
1999). Studies that incorporate comparison groups have no way to select 
the best comparison group (Wong, Piliavin, and Wright 1998; Dworsky 
and Piliavin 2000). As a result, much of this literature is unable to 
provide reliable and systematic information on why some at-risk families 
become homeless and others do not. 

The current study overcomes many of these limitations by examining 
data from a sample of households, some of which have been homeless 
or doubled up, across 20 cities that vary by characteristics that may be 
responsible for creating conditions that can lead to homelessness. Be- 
cause these data are longitudinal, it is possible to observe the presence 
of particular risk factors and tc measure their influence on homelessness 
or doubling up over time. The analyses are organized around three 
research questions: (1) What are the characteristics of homeless and 
doubled-up families, and how do such characteristics compare with 
those of a similar subgroup that does not experience a homeless spell 
during the study period? (2) What factors seem to inoculate at-risk 
families from experiencing homelessness or doubling up? (3) What are 
the respective effects of individual and community factors in explaining 
a family’s exposure to a homeless spell or to doubling up? Overall, the 
data provide a unique opportunity to understand the relative impor- 
tance of such factors in exposure to unstable housing arrangements. 


Explanations for Family Homelessness 


In the homelessness literature, explanations that associate homelessness 
with individual-level factors focus on characteristics specific to individ- 
uals or to individual households. In these studies, the choice of com- 
parison group is not clear-cut but may have a large influence on the 
findings. Associated individual characteristics include physical health, 
mental health, substance abuse, addiction, domestic violence, single 
motherhood, welfare receipt, and educational attainment (Sosin 1989; 
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Wright et al. 1998). In particular, family homelessness is found to be 
closely associated with female-headed households, unwed child rearing, 
and the economic hardships of single mothers’ (Weitzman 1989; Bassuk 
et al. 1996). Several researchers find that domestic violence, drug use, — 
and mental illness increase the risk of becoming homeless (Bassuk and 
Rosenberg 1988; Benda 1990; Wood et al. 1990; Goodman 1991; Bassuk 
etal. 1998). In contrast, other researchers find that exposure to domestic 
violence and drug use do not differentiate those who become homeless 
from those who do not (Bassuk et al. 1997). 

There is some debate about whether homeless families lack networks 
of social support (i.e., relatives and friends to which families can turn 
for help). Some find that homeless families have little support (Letiecq, 
Anderson, and Koblinsky 1998). Others argue that these families actually 
have high levels of contact with their network but exhaust its resources 
before becoming homeless (Shinn, Knickman, and Weitzman 1991; 
Toohey, Shinn, and Weitzman 2004). Finally, low family income and low 
labor force participation are found to be determinants of unstable hous- 
ing situations that lead to homelessness (Wood et al. 1990; Shinn et al. 
1998). ; 

Community (or structural) explanations focus on characteristics be- 
yond the individual. For example, these characteristics include lack of 
affordable housing, slack labor markets, welfare reform, the availability 
of public housing, and access to homeless shelters. Studies of aggregate 
levels of homelessness in metropolitan areas show that lack of affordable 
housing is positively associated with rates of homelessness (Quigley et 
al. 2001; Lee et al. 2003). So too, public housing and other low-income 
housing subsidies are shown to protect families from experiencing mul- 
tiple homelessness spells (Bassuk et al. 1997; Wong, Culhane, and Kuhn 
1997), although these subsidies are not well targeted to the homeless 
(Early 1998, 2004). Welfare and other cash benefit programs are also 
found to have a protective effect against family homelessness (Salomon, 
Bassuk, and Brooks 1996). 

Two important federally funded low-income programs have under- 
gone substantial changes over the past 15 years, providing researchers 
an opportunity to study the effect of the efforts on homelessness. The 
Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 
1996 (U.S. Public Law 104-193) introduced time limits and work re- 
quirements for receiving welfare. Effects of the law have been studied 
extensively. Research finds that the implementation of welfare reform 
in some states resulted in homelessness among welfare leavers; however, 
the numbers are extremely small, suggesting that the protective effect 
of welfare may be small (Loprest 1999; Institute for Family and Social 
Responsibility 2000; Bloom, Farrell, and Fink 2002). 

The second significant policy change involves the implementation of 
the Housing and Opportunities for People Everywhere (HOPE) VI Pro- 
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gram (U.S. Public Law 102-389 [1992]) in 1993 and the Quality Housing 
and Work Responsibility Act of 1998 (Title V of U.S. Public Law 105- 
276). These policies attempt to address substantial deterioration of the 
public housing stock while promoting mixed-income replacement hous- 
ing. Moreover, the 1998 act gives local housing authorities increased 
flexibility in the operation of programs, allowing them to favor higher- 
income housing applicants over very poor applicants. Over the past 
decade, hundreds of thousands of run-down public housing units have 
been demolished, but the number of units torn down is far greater than 
the number of replacement units (Imbroscio 2008). 

The Urban Institute is conducting the only national-level effort to 
track families affected by these changes in low-income housing policy. 
The study finds that such changes have few, if any, effects on home- 
lessness (Urban Institute 2004). The study sample is limited, however, 
to the population of public housing residents who held formal lease 
agreements with their local housing authority. Another study examines 
Chicago’s public housing transformation efforts (Venkatesh et al. 2004). 
Its sample includes lessees as well as individuals who live in public hous- 
ing illegally as squatters (i.e., those occupying vacant or uninhabitable 
units or illegally doubled up with lessees). The findings suggest that 
these structural policy changes may have a dramatic effect on the prob- 
lem of family homelessness. This study finds that 13 percent of the 
squatter population is homeless 1 year after building closure (Venkatesh 
et al. 2004). Thus, public housing may have an important protective 
effect, particularly for illegal residents of public housing. 

In addition to these individual and environmental correlates of home- 
lessness, the focus of existing studies also falls on the several specific 
causal pathways that may precipitate severe economic hardship (in- 
cluding homelessness) among families. Studies vary in their emphasis 
on the lack of material resources and human capital, frequently em- 
phasizing the factors within the context of an unexpected crisis linked 
to domestic violence, mental illness, or drug abuse. Studies also consider 
pathways to homelessness through single parenthood in low-income 
households, through the absence of social support (i.e., from relatives 
and friends), and through the lack of affordable housing in many large 
metropolitan areas. Each factor is discussed below in turn. 


Lack of Material Resources 


Research frequently assumes that a primary explanation for homeless- 
ness is a lack of material resources that leads to the loss of a home (e.g., 
Shinn et al. 2007); the lack of material resources leading to the loss of 
a home is often linked to limited human capital and the decline in 
wage returns among unskilled workers (Ma, Gee, and Kushel 2008). 
These characteristics alone, however, do not explain why most poor 
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families do not become homeless or why other poor families that do 
experience homelessness are able to remove themselves from this sit- 
uation. Accordingly, one assumption is that homelessness may occur 
due to the combination of poverty and a sudden crisis brought on by » 
domestic violence, health-related problems, or drug abuse (Culhane et 
al. 2007). 


Family Structure and Social Support 


Changes in family structure, such as the increase in single-parent families 
and the decline of marriage rates, may lead to homelessness by making 
families more vulnerable to changing economic conditions (Jencks 
1994). Further, as families become increasingly dependent on single 
wage earners and informal social support (from friends and relatives) 
during a crisis, low-income housing subsidies, welfare, and other social 
welfare benefits may gain in importance in forestalling episodes of 
homelessness. 


Local Housing Market Conditions 


The lack of affordable housing in many large metropolitan areas and 
the rising share of household income spent on housing costs may put 
low-income families at risk of being unable to own or rent a housing 
unit (Quigley et al. 2001). These local housing market conditions may 
price some families out of stable housing and may force others to double 
up with friends or relatives to avoid a homeless spell. Moreover, the 
availability of shelter beds in a particular city and other conditions may 
affect the chances that a family will become homeless. Such other con- 
ditions may include climate and the extent to which a local ordinance 
criminalizes being homeless. 

The empirical family homelessness literature unfolds in a piecemeal 
fashion and is frequently unable to encompass fully the theoretical par- 
adigm necessary to recognize both individual and structural factors that 
generate risk. Because of this fragmentation in the homelessness liter- 
ature, it is known that individual factors are associated with family home- 
lessness but not whether these relationships hold if analyses control for 
structural conditions. Similarly, it is known that structural conditions 
matter but not whether these relationships remain robust if estimates 
control for individual protective factors. As a result, the extant literature 
on family homelessness cannot determine which risk factors matter 
most. This limits the ability to target interventions on the most important 
factors that affect the onset of a homelessness episode among at-risk 
families. 
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A Comprehensive Empirical Inquiry 
Data and Measures 


This article examines individual and structural predictors of homeless- 
ness by analyzing data from the Fragile Families and Child Wellbeing 
(FFCW) study. The FFCW follows a birth cohort of nearly 5,000 children 
born between 1998 and 2000 in 20 U.S. cities with populations greater 
than 200,000.' The FFCW study population includes an oversample of 
births to unwed parents. A stratified random sampling strategy was used 
to select among large U.S. cities grouped according to their policy en- 
vironments and labor market conditions. Interviews are conducted with 
the mother and (separately) the father of the cohort member. The first, 
or baseline, interview occurs in the hospital after the birth of the cohort 
member. Data are also available from two follow-up interviews with moth- 
ers and fathers. One follow-up interview takes place approximately 1 
year after the birth, and another occurs 3 years after the birth.” All 
follow-up interviews were conducted over the telephone. 

The FFCW data are well suited to the goals of this analysis because 
they capture a population of at-risk families and collect information on 
whether a respondent was homeless or doubled up. In addition, the 
data provide a large amount of sociodemographic and life-history in- 
formation on each respondent. One limitation for this analysis is that 
the sample is restricted to families with young children and so is not 
representative of all forms of family homelessness. 

Homelessness is defined using responses to two survey items. A family 
is considered homeless in the period leading up to the interview if the 
mother indicates (1) that she lives in temporary housing, in a group 
shelter, or on the street at the time of the interview or (2) that, in the 
12 months prior to the interview, she stayed in a shelter, an abandoned 
building, an automobile, or any other place not meant for regular hous- 
ing, even for 1 night. In addition, because the analyses concern family 
homelessness, the homeless families include only those that also report 
that the child lives with them all or most of the time. 

Overall, the number of homeless respondents is small in these data. 
At the l-year interview, 128 mothers living with children are identified 
as homeless. At the 3-year follow-up, 97 mothers living with children 
are identified as homeless. Among fathers who live with children but 
do not live with the child’s mother, very few are homeless (12 at the 1- 
year interview and 16 at the 3-year interview), so these families are not 
included in these analyses. They do include homeless families in which 
the mother and father live together. An indicator variable identifies 
these types of families in the analyses. 

The current study also analyzes doubling up with friends or relatives 
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as a form of homelessness. Doubling up is defined as living with family 
or friends or living in a house owned by family but, in either case, not 
paying rent. Among mothers living with children, 343 are coded as 
doubled up at the 1-year interview, and 223 are thusly coded at the 3- - 
year interview. Among fathers living with children but not with the 
mother, few are doubled up (46 at the 1-year interview and 41 at the 
3-year interview), so the fathers are not included in these analyses. Anal- 
yses do include doubled-up families composed of both the mother and 
the father. 

In particular, the analyses focus on four homeless subsamples: mothers 
who are homeless (n = 128) or doubled up (n = 343) at the l-year 
interview, as well as those who are homeless (n = 97) or doubled up 
(n = 223) at the 3-year interview. There is very little overlap across the 
interview waves; only 16 mothers are homeless and 88 mothers are dou- 
bled up at both the 1-year and the 3-year follow-up interviews. There 
are two comparison groups: all mothers in households with incomes at 
or below 50 percent of the federal poverty threshold at the 1-year in- 
terview and mothers living at or below 50 percent of the threshold at 
the 3-year interview.’ The assumption is that these groups of mothers, 
although not homeless or doubled up during the relevant interview — 
period, are at risk of homelessness. 

Individual-level measures used in these analyses come from the FFCW 
data. Demographic characteristics include the mother’s age at the sam- 
pled child’s birth, race and ethnicity (divided into four categories: white, 
black, Hispanic, and other), immigrant status, education (represented 
by whether the mother is a high school dropout or not), and marital 
status at the child’s birth. 

Because most individual characteristics can change over time, moth- 
ers’ reports at the interview (or interviews) before the spell (with two 
exceptions) are used in these analyses. In addition to the mother’s 
marital status at the child’s birth, measures selected to capture family 
structure include the age of children, residential status of fathers, and 
household size. The age of the mother’s youngest child at the time of 
the interview is included to capture whether the mother has been preg- 
nant since the birth of the sampled child because pregnancy may affect 
such factors as the willingness of her family to provide her with a place 
to live. The age of the youngest child is measured at the same interview 
as the mother’s homeless and doubled-up status, but the other measures 
described below are derived from an interview (or interviews) before 
the homeless or doubled-up spell. The measure would not capture a 
pregnancy since the last interview if it only included information from 
the last interview. 

Whether the mother and father live together at the time of the in- 
terview is included to capture whether the homeless spell involved the 
mother and children only or the mother, father, and children. For rea- 
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sons similar to those described above, this variable is also measured at 
the same interview as the mother’s homeless or doubled-up status. The 
number of children at the time of the interview represents the house- 
hold size. The number includes the sampled child even at the baseline 
interview, right after the child’s birth. 

Important influences on a mother’s material resources are her edu- 
cation and her employment status. Employment status at the baseline 
interview is derived from whether the mother worked at any time during 
pregnancy. The measure considers work during pregnancy because the 
baseline interview occurs at the time of the birth, when mothers cannot 
work temporarily. At the l-year interview, the mother’s employment 
status reflects her working status at the time of the interview. 

In addition, several other measures were selected to represent her 
material resources because these items capture with more detail a 
mother’s ability to maintain employment and manage her household’s 
budget at the time of interview; these include self-reported health status, 
depression, exposure to domestic violence, and presence of a drug prob- 
lem. Self-reported health status is measured by the mother’s response 
to a question about how she rates her general health at the time of the 
interview. Respondents choose one of five possible ratings: excellent, 
very good, good, fair, and poor. The scale takes the value one if health 
is reported to be excellent and five if it is reported to be poor. Depression 
is represented by a computed probability that a mother would be pos- 
itively diagnosed with depression.* The probability is assessed using ques- 
tions about the presence and frequency of certain feelings and other 
symptoms, such as weight loss and trouble sleeping, over the 12 months 
prior to the interview. The list of feelings and symptoms was derived 
from the Composite International Diagnostic Interview—Short Form 
(Kessler et al. 1998). The mother’s exposure to domestic violence is 
assessed by her response to a question about whether she has been cut, 
bruised, or seriously hurt in a fight by the father of her child. This 
question is posed at the l-year interview, but a follow-up question de- 
termines whether the violence occurred before the birth or after the 
birth. Finally, a drug problem is assumed if the mother responds that 
drinking or drugs have interfered with her work on a job or with her 
personal relationships in the 12 months prior to the interview. 

Analyses also include measures of formal and informal social support. 
Informal social support is measured by the mother’s reported ability to 
get help from family, how long she has lived in her current (at the time 
of the interview) neighborhood, and how many times she has moved 
since the last interview. Three items gauge a family’s ability and will- 
ingness to support the respondent if she needed help in the year fol- 
lowing the interview: whether she could count on someone in her family 
to loan her $200, to provide a place to live, and to help with babysitting 
or child care. At the baseline interview, the mother is asked how long 
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she has lived in her current neighborhood. The response provides an 
indicator of the extent of the network of friends she may have developed 
while in this neighborhood. From this survey item, an indicator is cre- 
ated to show whether the mother has lived in the neighborhood for 5 
years or more. At the follow-up interviews, the number of residential 
moves is reported instead. In this case, a smaller number of moves would 
suggest a larger network of support. Formal support includes living in 
public housing, receipt of housing subsidies (e.g., Sec. 8 housing vouch- 
ers), and receipt of cash welfare (e.g., Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families). The survey asks about receipt of cash welfare over the 12 
prior months but asks about public housing residence and receipt of 
housing subsidies at the time of the interview. 

To supplement these individual measures from the FFCW data, de- 
tailed city-level data are collected from various sources. These data re- 
flect the local economic environment, climate, housing affordability, 
housing availability, access to shelter beds, and antihomeless laws. In 
these analyses, the local economic environment is measured in 2000 
for the analyses of the l-year subsamples and in 2002 for the 3-year 
subsamples. The environment is measured by the unemployment rate _ 
for the city (U.S. Department of Labor, n.d.) and by the poverty rate 
for the county (or city, if available; U.S. Census Bureau, n.d.). The 
average Maximum temperature in July, the average minimum temper 
ature in January, and the average rainfall in inches, compiled by the 
U.S. National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (1992) using 
data from 1961 to 1990, represent the important features of a city’s 
climate in these analyses.° 

Housing affordability and availability are measured by three statis- 
tics: (1) the city’s fair market rent for a two-bedroom apartment in 
2005, (2) the percentage of apartments of all sizes in the city with 
rents at or below 30 percent of the city’s median family income in 
2000, and (3) the city’s rental vacancy rate in 2000. Data on fair market 
rents are provided by HUD (2005). The rental vacancy rate is the per- 
centage of apartments that are vacant for the duration of the year in 
question. Both the percentage of apartments at or below 30 percent of 
the median family income and the rental vacancy rates are computed 
from data made publicly available by HUD (2000). 

The number of shelter beds per 1,000 people in a city and the per- 
centage of those shelter beds that are reserved for families in 2004 were 
collected by calling local offices associated with HUD’s Continuum of 
Care initiative.” These measures are designed to capture the extent to 
which cities have adopted policies designed to affirmatively support the 
homeless (particularly families). Finally, the number of antihomeless 
laws in 2005 and 2006 was compiled by the National Coalition for the 
Homeless, a nonprofit advocacy organization (Michael Stoops, executive 
director, National Coalition for the Homeless, personal communication, 
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October 7, 2005; National Coalition for the Homeless and National Law 
Center for Homelessness and Poverty 2006). Examples of antihomeless 
laws include those that prohibit vagrancy, loitering, sitting, lying, camp- 
ing, sleeping, begging, urinating, or defecating in public places or bath- 
ing in particular public waters. The measure of antihomeless laws is 
designed to capture the extent to which cities have adopted policies 
designed to curb homelessness or stigmatize the homeless (including 
families). Although these antihomeless laws may be enacted to target 
single, homeless adults, the criminalization of homeless adults may spill 
over to the entire population and change the behavior of those who 
are at risk of becoming homeless. 


Characteristics of the Homeless 


Table 1 presents characteristics of mothers and their families for each 
of the four subsamples and the two comparison groups. The columns 
for the 1-year interview present characteristics reported at the baseline 
interview. The columns for the 3-year interview present characteristics 
reported at both the baseline and the 1-year interviews. For each char- 
acteristic, the table reports whether the means for the homeless and 
doubled-up samples differ to a statistically significant degree from the 
mean of the comparison group (i.e., those reporting income at 50 per- 
cent of poverty). Analyses also test whether the samples differ across 
interview waves (indicated by table note a). 

Homeless mothers are statistically significantly less likely than the 
comparison groups (50 percent of poverty) to be immigrants and to be 
living with the child’s father at the time of the interview. Although 
differences between the homeless sample and the comparison group 
are often only statistically significant at one interview wave, homeless 
mothers are found to be more likely to have a drug problem, to have 
fair or poor health, and to have been physically hurt by their child’s 
father than are mothers in the comparison groups.’ They also have a 
higher probability of a depression diagnosis. Their relatives reportedly 
are less able to support them with loans, housing, or babysitting, and 
this is particularly true among the mothers who are homeless at the 1- 
year interview.” Homelessness does not appear to be linked to race or 
ethnicity, marital status at the time of the child’s birth, age of the youn- 
gest child, the mother’s employment (during pregnancy or at the 1- 
year interview), receipt of housing subsidy, or receipt of cash welfare. 

In general, these statistics suggest that the l-year and 3-year subsam- 
ples of homeless families are very similar on such individual background 
characteristics as race, immigrant status, and educational attainment. A 
slightly smaller share of those homeless at the 3-year interview (23 per- 
cent) lives with the father compared to those homeless at the 1-year 
interview (30 percent). Compared with the 1-year subsample of home- 


Table 1 


INDIVIDUAL-LEVEL CHARACTERISTICS 








AT 1-YEAR INTERVIEW AT 3-YEAR INTERVIEW 
50% of Doubled 50% of Doubled 
Poverty Up Homeless Poverty Up Homeless 
No. of observations 868 343 128 760 223, 97 
Mother’s age at child’s 
birth (years) 23.7 PAN ep fot 24.87 23.7 22'97* 23.7 
Mother is black 61 44% 61 64 39** 61 
Mother is Hispanic 30 33 25 26* 34* 27 
Mother is another race 3 4 3 2 5* 5 
Mother is immigrant iy 13” T##* 13? 13 6** 
Mother is high school 
dropout 57 40 50 58 334%" 48* 
Mother was unmarried at 
child’s birth 91 92 92 92 86*** 92 


Age of youngest child at 1- 
year interview 


(months) 14.1 13.9 14.6 
Living with father at l-year 
interview 46 31** 61 Vutes 


Age of youngest child at 3- 
year interview 


(months) aS 8 Was Ne Fe 26.1 
Living with father at 3-year 
interview 36 30 2 
Baseline interview: 

Children (no.) wade) Illes 2.5 2.6 egmebt 2.3° 
Mother worked while 

pregnant 64 dots 66 63 Tks 59 
Mother has a drug 

problem 10 9 20"% 11 11 14 
Mother’s self-reported 

health is fair or poor 11 One 1% 12 Gre 13 
Mother has been hurt by 

father 6 6 1Se* 6 4 11 
Mother lives in public 

housing 21 oe 19 22 shake 17 
Mother receives housing 

subsidy 13 Ase 15 13 Att 13 
Mother received cash 

welfare 62 co ok 56 57* 37 56 
Mother’s family would 

loan $200 84 94** 73** 84 ggxa 828 
Mother’s family would 

house 88 OG** 81* 87 O67 87 
Mother’s family would 

babysit 89 Ons 87 89 Ely 87 


Mother has lived in 
neighborhood > 5 


years 28 467% 23 27 £0 ne 23 
1-year interview: 
Children (no.) 2.6 1.7** 23% 
Mother currently 
working 3] 50** 33 
Mother has a drug 
problem 3 8 4 


Mother’s self-reported 
health is fair or poor 20 17 26 
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Table 1 (Continued) 





AT 1-YEAR INTERVIEW AT 3-YEAR INTERVIEW 
50% of Doubled 50% of Doubled 


Poverty Up Homeless Poverty Up Homeless 





Mother’s probability of 


depression diagnosis 16 14 26* 
Mother has been hurt by 

father 5 8 Ht 
Mother lives in public 

housing 29 TES eae 
Mother receives housing 

subsidy 13 Ese 9 
Mother received cash 

welfare 50 20 56 
Mother’s family would 

loan $200 74 80* 65* 
Mother’s family would 

house 75 Ou 71 
Mother’s family would 

babysit 82 oan. 74 
Moves made by mother 

(no.) 8 LO7; TE ok 





Norr.—Unless otherwise specified, results are presented in percentages. Comparison 
group includes mothers with incomes at or below 50 percent of the federal poverty 
threshold. 

* Comparison group composed of mothers in the corresponding group (50 percent of 
poverty, homeless, or doubled up) in the 1-year sample (not tested for the 1-year interview 
variables): p< .10. 

* ps.10. 

eG OSU. 

PES Or 


less mothers, the 3-year subsample of homeless mothers also reports 
lower rates of drug problems, fair or poor health, and being physically 
hurt by the father of her child at the baseline interview. The 3-year 
subsample reports greater access to loans and housing from family (two 
of the three measured components of family support). Still, differences 
across the l-year and 3-year homeless subsamples are statistically sig- 
nificant in only one case and appear to be limited in size and scope in 
general. 

In contrast, the table suggests that mothers who doubled up differ in 
many ways from homeless mothers and from the comparison group of 
mothers. In addition, doubled-up mothers differ to some degree across 
interview waves, albeit, not in direction. Compared with mothers who 
are homeless or in the comparison group, doubled-up mothers are 
slightly younger, are less likely to be black, and have fewer children. 
Doubled-up mothers are more likely to be Hispanic or of another race 
and less likely to be a high school dropout. Mothers in the doubled-up 
subsamples are more likely to be working and less likely to report having 
fair or poor health. Doubling up does not appear to be linked to reports 
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Table 2 


Citry-LEVEL CHARACTERISTICS 


‘ 





Mean Min Max — 








Unemployment rate in 2000 5 3 8 
Unemployment rate in 2002 4 4 13 
Poverty rate in 2000 14 i! 19 
Poverty rate in 2002 15 8 21 
Average maximum temperature in July (degrees Fahrenheit) 86 70 oD 
Average minimum temperature in January (degrees Fahrenheit) 27 12 45 
Average rainfall (inches) 38 14 51 
Fair market rent (dollars) 876 571 1,342 
Apartments with rents < 30% median family income 19 6 34 
Rental vacancy rate 6 2 11 
Shelter beds per 1,000 (no.) 2 9 6.9 
Shelter beds for families 41 10 64 
Antihomeless laws (no.) 6 3 9 








Note.— Unless otherwise specified, results are presented in percentages. The 20 Fragile 
Families and Child Wellbeing study cities are Austin, TX; Baltimore, MD; Boston, MA; 
Chicago, IL; Corpus Christi, TX; Detroit, MI; Indianapolis, IN; Jacksonville, FL; Milwaukee, 
WI; Nashville, TN; New York, NY; Newark, NJ; Norfolk, VA; Oakland, CA; Philadelphia, 
PA; Pittsburgh, PA; Richmond, VA; San Antonio, TX; San Jose, CA; and Toledo, OH. 


of drug problems, probability of depression diagnosis, or experience of 
domestic violence. Fewer doubled-up mothers report living in public 
housing, receiving a housing subsidy, and receiving welfare than do 
mothers who are homeless or in the comparison group. Mothers in the 
doubled-up subsamples are more likely to have relatives willing and able 
to lend money, house, and babysit. Compared with those in the homeless 
and comparison groups, doubled-up mothers are also more likely to 
-have lived in their neighborhood 5 years or more. 

Table 2 displays city-level characteristics that may influence the prob- 
ability of family homelessness. The 20 FFCW cities vary greatly in these 
characteristics. The economic strength of the cities ranges from Corpus 
Christi, TX, which has the highest poverty rate in both 2000 and 2002 
(19 and 21 percent, respectively), to San Jose, CA, which has the lowest 
poverty rate in both years (7 and 8 percent, respectively). The climate 
may have a large influence on the homeless population. The data there- 
fore include three cities in Texas (Austin, Corpus Christi, and San An- 
tonio) that have very high year-round temperatures, as well as cities like 
Milwaukee, WI, which has an average minimum temperature in January 
of 12 degrees Fahrenheit. 

‘Table 2 suggests that there is substantial variation in all three variables 
that measure housing affordability and availability: fair market rent, the 
percentage of apartments for which rent is less than 30 percent of the 
area’s median family income, and the rental vacancy rate. The table 
also reports summary statistics for the three measures of city-level home- 
less policy: the number of shelter beds per 1,000 people in the city, the 
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percent of shelter beds that are reserved for families, and the number 
of antihomeless laws that a city has enacted. 


Predictors of Homelessness 


The effect of all of these individual- and city-level variables on the prob- 
ability of being homeless or doubled up is estimated in analyses reported 
in tables 3 and 4. Multinomial logit estimation is used. The first columns 
report the estimated effect of each independent variable on doubling 
up versus being in the comparison group or the homeless group at the 
1-year interview. The second set of columns report the estimated effect 
of the variables on having a homeless spell versus being in the com- 
parison group or the doubled-up group at the l-year interview. The 
coefficients in both sets of columns are from a single regression. 

In table 3, the dependent variable has three values that indicate 
whether an observation is in the comparison group, the doubled-up 
group, or the homeless group at | year, and the independent variables 
include the characteristics of the mother at baseline as well as city var- 
iables from 2000 (if possible). The R® statistic suggests that about 22 
percent of the variation in homelessness and doubling up is explained 
with these explanatory variables. Otherwise, results suggest that the like- 
lihood of homelessness increases with the age of the mother. Immigrant 
status is estimated to reduce a mother’s risk for homelessness. Living 
with the father and the number of children are negatively associated 
with the mother’s risk of being homeless. Having been physically hurt 
by the child’s father is positively associated with, and self-reported health 
status is negatively related to, increases in a mother’s risk of homeless- 
ness. Family support (represented by having relatives who would lend 
money, house, and babysit) and living in a neighborhood for 5 years or 
more are negatively associated with the risk of homelessness. Even if 
analyses control for these individual characteristics, several city-level 
characteristics have statistically significant effects. In particular, the prob- 
ability of homelessness at the 1-year interview is associated with increases 
in the fair market rent, the scarcity of affordable housing units (i.e., 
apartments with rents less than 30 percent of median family income), 
and the rate of rental vacancies, although the effects are only statistically 
significant at the 10 percent level for two of the three effects. 

Black and Hispanic mothers are estimated to be statistically signifi- 
cantly less likely to be doubled up than are white mothers or mothers 
of another race. Living with the father and the number of children are 
negatively associated with the mother’s risk of doubling up. Family sup- 
port (represented by having relatives who would lend money, house, 
and babysit) and living in a neighborhood 5 years or more are positively 
associated with doubling up. Receipt of public housing, housing sub- 
sidies, and cash welfare are negatively related to the probability of dou- 
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Table 3 


PREDICTING HOMELESSNESS AND DOUBLING UP AT 1 YEAR AFTER BIRTH 





DousBLep Up HOMELESS 
Coefficient SE Coefficient SE 





Mother’s age at child’s birth .010 016 077%" Te OLS 
Mother is black = [Soe lOO aL 366 
Mother is Hispanic a OAe 220 oer 092 
Mother is another race .167 599 307 741 
Mother is immigrant DDT 350 1 820te a 567 
Mother is high school dropout 74 oy) jASh ~ —106% .224 
Mother was unmarried at child’s birth =1093 32 1 ADT 401 
Age of youngest child at 1-year interview —.016 .024 .036 039 
Living with father at l-year interview RO ae 252) 12a 6 B eOU 
No. of children at baseline 4717" 41.102 2 419% * eG 
Mother worked while pregnant = ae: 124 005 196 
Mother has a drug problem at baseline —.089 .287 245 328 
Mother’s self-reported health status at baseline 

(1 = excellent, 5 = poor) —.083 .081 .280**  .087 
Mother has been hurt by child’s father before 

birth 145 AS 7 004% *Ceo 19 
Mother lives in public housing at baseline SPA VG e ee eager iee -LUE .237 
Mother receives housing subsidy at baseline Ol 369 052 326 
Mother receives cash welfare at baseline OTE TEL TONR— take .267 
Mother’s family would help at baseline (3 = loan 

$200, house, and babysit) 09tt 1090 Fe 2625 elu 
Mother has lived in neighborhood 2 5 years at 

baseline DOOR ee LO O00 249 
Unemployment rate in 2000 = .034. 112 .010 .081 
Poverty rate in 2000 017 025 —.001 031 
Average maximum temperature in July 021 02005 O18 018 
Average minimum temperature in January .030 019 OLG 016 
Average rainfall .005 015 013 .017 
Fair market rent (log) —.013 1.071 1-812 1035 
% apartments with rents < 30% median family 

income .007 022, . =.064* .027 
Rental vacancy rate —.016 .063 .123* .075 
No. of shelter beds per 1,000 —.020 132 114 .090 
% shelter beds for families —.009 012 —.002 .010 
No. of antihomeless laws —.029 .063 .092 .070 
Observations 1,262 
R’ .2219 





Norre.—Comparison group is households at 50% of the poverty line at the l-year 
interview. Multinomial logits are used. Coefficients indicate the estimated effect of the 
independent variable on being doubled up or homeless over neither. Robust standard 
errors reported. 


ifieseulis 
* p SkOBi 
ih <0) 


bling up. If analyses control for these individual characteristics, no city- 
level characteristics have statistically significant effects on doubling up. 

Table 4 reports the results from the regression concerning the 3-year 
interview sample. In these analyses, the independent variables are char- 
acteristics of the mother from the 1-year interview and city characteristics 
from 2002 (if possible). The R* indicates that 21 percent of the variation 
in the dependent variables is explained. As above, results suggest that 
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Table 4 


PREDICTING HOMELESSNESS AND DOUBLING UP ar 3 YEARS AFTER BIRTH 





DouBLED Up HOMELESS 
Coefficient SE Coefficient SE 





Mother’s age at child’s birth 003 024-019 .030 
Mother is black 090% 00.299) 573 407 
Mother is Hispanic =e) 381 744 .580 
Mother is another race .508 589 1.527** 487 
Mother is immigrant —.274 LMP SAEED ISIXD 
Mother is high school dropout —.607* 304 —.545* .250 
Mother was unmarried at child’s birth Set Ay = el 364 
Age of ere child at 3-year interview (OL (2 ee O08 aie 003 012 
Living with father at 3-year interview — Ae 226 eee eo ot 291 
No. of children at 1-year interview OE rel 25 eee aL .158 
Mother currently working at 1-year interview .283 .225 .010 eel 
Mother has a drug problem at 1-year interview 370 564 —.165 641 
Mother’s self-reported health status at 1-year in- 

terview (1 = excellent, 5 = poor) — 137% 2064 115 .086 
Mother’s probability of depression diagnosis at 1- 

year interview —.044 .203 475° .282 
Mother has been hurt by child’s father between 

birth and 1-year interview 432 .285 511 525 


Mother lives in public housing at l-year interview —1.504** .326 —.858* Ue: 
Mother receives housing subsidy at 1-year 


interview —.905" 474 —.909* rao? 
Mother receives cash welfare at 1-year interview = ABR Fl 4 a9) .186 
Mother’s family would help at 1-year interview 

(3i= loan: $300, house, and babysit) .169* .076 —.202 2135) 
No. of moves made by mother between birth and 

1-year interview =e alate, 5200 eae) 2 
Unemployment rate in 2002 ides | AU SyY/ 007 .106 
Poverty rate in 2002 —.041 034 —.004 .049 
Average maximum temperature in July 07a 012023 .039 
Average minimum temperature in January 03422 ee Ol Sees O09 .037 
Average rainfall .007 sys AU, .031 
Fair market rent (log) — 1.049 885 2b ke 482 
% apartments with rents < 30% median family 

income be Ak Oia .039 
Rental vacancy rate Sl 2 ee 073 183 .148 
No. of shelter beds per 1,000 .079 .084 274 Boil 
% shelter beds for families SORE A ADO) .005 024 
No. of antihomeless laws ant 20S ete OD2 110 155 
Observations 1,001 
R’ 2113 





Note.—Comparison group is households at 50% of the pare line at the 3-year 
interview. Multinomial logits are used. Coefficients indicate the estimated effect of the 
independent variable on being doubled up or homeless over neither. Robust standard 
errors reported. 

P2510, 

OP S).05: 

Paar Se Ode 


immigrant status and living with the father are negatively associated with 
homelessness. Moving residences frequently is positively related to 
homelessness. In addition, results suggest that mothers in the other race 
category are more likely to be homeless than are mothers who are white, 
black, or Hispanic. Being a high school dropout is negatively associated 
with the likelihood of being homeless in this low-income population. 
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The mother’s risk of homelessness rises with the probability that she 
will have a depression diagnosis. Results suggest that receipt of public 
housing or a housing subsidy at the l-year interview is negatively and 
statistically significantly associated with the probability of being homeless: 
at the 3-year interview. Finally, homelessness is inversely related to the 
percentage of apartments with rents lower than 30 percent of the me- 
dian family income. 

Results suggest that black mothers are statistically significantly less 
likely to be doubled up than mothers who are white, Hispanic, or of 
another race. Being a high school dropout and being unmarried at the 
cohort member’s birth are negatively associated with the probability of 
doubling up at the 3-year interview. So too, the likelihood of doubling 
up increases with the age of the youngest child and is negatively related 
to both living with the father and the number of children in the house- 
hold. Poor self-reported health is negatively associated with the prob- 
ability that mothers will double up. Having relatives who would lend 
money, house, or babysit is estimated to be positively associated with 
the probability of doubling up. It is negatively associated with the num- 
ber of moves made between the child’s birth and the l-year interview. 
Receipt of public housing, housing subsidies, and cash welfare are neg- 
atively related to doubling up. 

The city variables have a higher estimated effect on doubling up at 
the 3-year interview than at the l-year interview. In particular, the 
probability of doubling up is estimated to be negatively associated with 
unemployment rates, a city’s rental vacancy rate, and the number of 
antihomeless laws. It is positively associated with the percentage of af- 
fordable (i.e., apartments with rents of less than 30 percent of the city’s 
median family income) housing units and with the percentage of shelter 
beds reserved for families. 

The reason for the differences in results across interview waves is not 
clear. One of the main differences between the samples is that the 1- 
year interview is closer in time to the dramatic event of a birth. Thus, 
analyses control for the age of the youngest child in the family. Results 
do suggest that the age of the youngest child at the 3-year interview is 
associated with doubling up but not with homelessness. Further analyses 
examine the interactions between the age of the youngest child and 
the other independent variables that are found to be statistically sig- 
nificant in table 4. However, the interactions are not statistically signif- 
icant (and thus not included in the specification shown). 

Another difference across interview waves is the state of the economy. 
The U.S. economy went into recession in 2001. Table 2 shows that 
unemployment and poverty rates were higher in 2002 than in 2000. 
However, control variables account for economic differences between 
the samples. Results reported in table 1 indicate that, despite the eco- 
nomic conditions, there were fewer homeless and doubled-up families 
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in the sample at the 3-year interview (9 and 21 percent, respectively) 
than there were at the l-year interview (10 and 26 percent). 

At least two analytic issues are of concern. First, some of the inde- 
pendent variables may not predict homelessness because they are mea- 
sured with more error than others. In particular, receipt of welfare and 
employment vary dramatically over time in this low-income population, 
and one snapshot may miss important features of the population’s ex- 
perience with welfare and employment in predicting their risk of home- 
lessness. Because the questions are posed at a point in time, stable 
variables, like a person’s race and immigrant status, will be reliable 
proxies of the true value, and variables that can change over time, like 
a person’s welfare status and employment status, may measure these 
characteristics with error, making them less likely to be statistically sig- 
nificantly different from zero. To test whether this might be the case, 
more stable measures of welfare status and working status are created 
from two waves of data instead of one. These 2-period measures have 
the same estimated effects on homelessness as the 1-period measures. 
In addition, welfare status measured in only 1 period has a statistically 
significantly negative relation to the probability of doubling up in both 
the l-year and 3-year samples. This finding indicates that these variables 
have predictive power. Still, it may be the case that these unstable traits 
suffer from attenuation bias and should therefore be interpreted with 
care. 

Second, the homeless policy variables may act as an indicator for cities 
with high levels of homelessness. That is, the likelihood of funding 
homeless shelters and passing antihomeless laws may rise with the size 
of the homeless population. Thus, in analyses that control for effects 
of homeless policies, these variables could absorb all of the effects ac- 
tually attributable to other factors. Because of this, the regressions shown 
in tables 3 and 4 were reestimated to omit potentially problematic var- 
iables. Results (not shown) suggest that if the homeless policies are 
omitted, the likelihood that families experience a homeless spell rises 
with the fair market rent. No other effects rise to the level of statistical 
significance. Thus, it appears that, for the most part, the inclusion of 
the number of shelter beds, the percentage of beds reserved for families, 
and the number of antihomeless laws does not distort the estimated 
effects of the other explanatory factors. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


The analytic approach adopted here is to measure some of the many 
individual and structural factors that may be associated with the in- 
creased risk of becoming homeless or doubled up while also measuring 
the characteristics thought to protect families from such hardships. The 
design of the FFCW provides the necessary data, enabling researchers 
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to overcome the limitations of studies that focus only on individual or 
structural factors. It also avoids the limitations of research that lacks an 
adequate comparison group in considering families with experience in 
homelessness. 

The current approach establishes the relative importance of factors 
frequently thought to shape spells of homelessness and doubling up 
among low-income families. In so doing, it provides the kind of infor- 
mation that can help untangle the complex matrix of risk factors. This 
type of analysis can also help policy makers to prioritize strategies that 
promise the greatest reductions in the number of families living in 
shelters or on the street. 

The analysis highlights the primacy of individual factors over struc- 
tural constraints in predicting homelessness. In particular, poor general 
and mental health, domestic violence, and residential mobility are found 
to predict the likelihood of homelessness even if analyses control for 
city-level variation in housing affordability, local economic conditions, 
climate, shelter availability, and antihomeless laws. If structural factors 
are held constant, the probability of homelessness is negatively related 
to immigrant status, living in public housing, and housing subsidy re- | 
ceipt, as well as to having relatives who would support the mother by 
lending money, housing, and babysitting. Local housing conditions seem 
to be associated with the risk of being homeless or doubled up, and 
these relations seem to be independent of individual- and household- 
level sociodemographic characteristics, but the statistical significance of 
the relation is only marginal. In order to place these findings within 
the context of the homelessness literature, the results of the current 
analysis are examined below with respect to the three dominant factors 
thought to precipitate homelessness: the lack of material resources, fam- 
ily and social support, and local housing market conditions. 

Findings are mixed concerning the role in homelessness of material 
resources. Results fail to suggest that the lack of material resources, 
proxied by employment status and low educational attainment, increases 
the risk of homelessness among low-income families. Similarly, analyses 
find no protective effects of cash welfare benefits. Moreover, local eco- 
nomic conditions, such as the local poverty and unemployment rates, 
provide little leverage in explaining why low-income families become 
homeless. However, the selection of comparison groups (in this study, 
families that are not homeless or doubled up but that are at risk of 
homelessness) is based on household income, such that the comparison 
group is poorer and less educated, on average, than the homeless or 
doubled-up families are. In addition, the FFCW sample is dispropor- 
tionately made up of unmarried parents, who are more likely to reside 
in low- and moderate-income households. This sample selection limits 
the variation in measures of the sample population’s economic resources 
(e.g., income). Compared with a representative sample of all U.S. house- 
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holds, this select sample also likely has a smaller observed effect of 
economic resources on measures of material hardship, like homeless- 
ness. As a result, it is not entirely surprising that analyses fail to uncover 
statistically significant relations between economic resources and home- 
lessness. 

However, physical health, mental health, and domestic violence (likely 
indicators of material hardship) are found to play roles in homelessness. 
Poor physical or mental health may trigger homelessness through its 
effect on work and, thus, on material hardship. Interestingly, relevant 
relations are observed soon after the birth of the sampled child (except 
for mental health, which is not measured at baseline) but disappear 
over time. Perhaps the birth of a new child leaves poor families highly 
vulnerable to crises. Alternately, a child’s birth may prompt the mother 
to reconsider a relationship marked by domestic violence, and this re- 
consideration may result in an increased risk of homelessness. The rate 
of self-reported domestic abuse among homeless respondents decreases 
over the sample periods (from 18 to 11 percent). 

In addition to domestic violence and poor health, household structure 
appears to help explain family homelessness. Although marriage does 
not seem to provide protective effects against family homelessness, the 
odds that a family will become homeless are negatively related to living 
with the sample child’s father. It seems plausible that live-in fathers limit 
the potentially devastating consequences of severe economic hardship, 
whether that hardship results from the loss of a job due to economic 
conditions, from poor health, or from some other reason. 

The potential protective effects that fathers provide against home- 
lessness can be viewed as a form of informal social support. Findings 
provide additional evidence that informal social support explains why 
some poor families become homeless and others do not, particularly in 
the first year after a birth. Access to relatives who can provide a small 
loan, child care, or a place to live is found to be negatively and statis- 
tically significantly associated with the odds of becoming homeless at 
the l-year interview. Understanding informal social support is a central 
factor in understanding the family homelessness problem, and the im- 
portance of such support spills over time into formal (or institutional) 
types of assistance. In particular, housing subsidies are found to provide 
protection against homelessness at the 3-year interview. It would appear 
that poor families faced with a personal or economic crisis are able to 
avoid homelessness in part because of low-income housing assistance. 

Local housing market conditions represent the final dominant factor 
found in the literature and are thought to influence homelessness. The 
current study’s findings suggest that housing costs and lack of affordable 
units are positively associated with the odds of being homeless; however, 
the estimated effect of high rent in a given city is only marginally sta- 
tistically significant, and the coefficient linked to affordability is relatively 
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small. To the extent that local housing market conditions are related 
to the risk of family homelessness, the conditions appear to be less 
important than household composition or social support. 

These analyses have several limitations. First, the measure of home- — 
lessness is somewhat crude and does not capture variation in the severity 
of homelessness spells. Sleeping in a homeless shelter for a few nights 
is substantially different from sleeping on the street for months; however, 
the FFCW is unable to distinguish among levels of severity in home- 
lessness spells or to measure the number of homelessness spells. The 
relatively broad definition of homelessness used in this analysis likely 
creates a more heterogeneous sample of homeless families than if, say, 
only families who experience multiple, long-term spells of homelessness 
were examined. As a result, it may not be possible to isolate particular 
factors associated with chronic homelessness. Second, the number of 
homeless families in the subsamples limits the precision of the estimates. 
The robustness of the findings would likely improve with a larger sample 
of homeless families. Third, this study is restricted to the 20 cities in 
the FFCW. It is unclear whether the findings can be generalized beyond 
these places. This threat to external validity may be overstated given the | 
mix of cities by region, size, and level of deprivation; however, it is 
important that these results not be interpreted beyond the study sample. 
Fourth, the assumed causal direction between the dependent and in- 
dependent variables may be reversed. An attempt is made to limit reverse 
causality problems by measuring health, for example, prior to the re- 
ported homeless spell, but there may have been homeless spells prior 
to the health assessment. Thus, the findings are interpreted to suggest 
that poor health increases the risk of homelessness, but it is also likely 
that chronic homelessness affects physical health. This problem can be 
addressed by using future waves of data from the FFCW. 

Although future research will have to overcome the limitations, the 
analytic approach adopted here is an innovative strategy for the study 
of family homelessness (and homelessness in general). It provides a 
framework for improving knowledge about the problem, as well as a 
coherent and comprehensive approach to the study of it. The approach 
may also give policy makers the type of knowledge and understanding 
they need to craft effective interventions designed to keep at-risk families 
from becoming homeless. 

These results suggest that policy makers need to account for the 
multiplicity of factors that lead to family homelessness at individual and 
community levels. Specifically, results suggest that family homelessness 
services should consider targeting prevention efforts on native-born 
mothers who do not live with the father of their children, those who 
may have health or safety concerns, and those who do not have mean- 
ingful family or institutional social support. In addition, municipal gov- 
ernments should not be overly concerned that the availability of shelter 
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space will increase homelessness among families. So too, advocates and 
policy makers should be mindful that local labor and housing market 
conditions are not strongly linked to family homelessness. 
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Notes 


The authors thank the Bendheim-Thoman Center for Research on Child Wellbeing at 
Princeton University, which is supported by grant 5 R01 HD36916 from the National 
Institute of Child Health and Human Development for restricted access to the Fragile 
Families and Child Wellbeing study. 

1. The 20 cities include Austin, TX; Baltimore, MD; Boston, MA; Chicago, IL; Corpus 
Christi, TX; Detroit, MI; Indianapolis, IN; Jacksonville, FL; Milwaukee, WI; Nashville, TN; 
New York, NY; Newark, NJ; Norfolk, VA; Oakland, CA; Philadelphia, PA; Pittsburgh, PA; 
Richmond, VA; San Antonio, TX; San Jose, CA; and Toledo, OH. 

2. The response rates vary slightly by marital status. For married mothers, 82 percent 
responded to the baseline interview, 91 percent of the baseline sample responded to the 
1-year follow-up, and 89 percent responded to the 3-year follow-up. For unmarried mothers, 
87 percent responded at baseline, 90 percent responded at 1 year, and 88 percent re- 
sponded at 3 years. For married fathers, 89 percent responded to the baseline interview, 
82 percent of the baseline sample responded to the 1-year follow-up, and 82 percent 
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responded to the 3-year follow-up. For unmarried fathers, 75 percent responded at base- 
line, 70 percent responded at 1 year, and 68 percent responded at 3 years. Because attrition 
rates are low, particularly for the mother interviews, the differences in the sample across 
the waves are negligible (detailed attrition analysis is available from the authors upon 
request). 

3. The U.S. federal poverty threshold from the interview year is applied to the family’s 
income in that year to assign respondents to the comparison groups. 

4. An assessment of mental health status is not taken at the baseline interview and thus 
is only available at the 1-year interview. 

5. Climate averages using data from 1971 to 2000 were not free to the public at the 
time of this analysis. The differences in these overlapping 30-year averages are likely to 
be very small. 

6. Those data are available upon request from the authors. More current data are 
available online at http://www.hud.gov/ offices/cpd/homeless/local/index.cfm. 

7. The percentage of mothers who report fair or poor health is shown in table 1, but 
the five-scale self-reported health status, whose mean is less meaningful, is used in the 
regression analysis. 

8. All three questions about family support are reported in table 1. An index combining 
the three questions is used in the regression analysis to capture the degree of family 
support. 

9. The logarithm of fair market rent is used in the regression analyses. 


Homeless Shelters for Single 
Adults: Why Does Their 
Population Change? 


Brendan O'Flaherty 


Columbia University 


Ting Wu 


Columbia University 


Using data on the time series of entries, exits, and censuses for women and men in single- 
adult homeless shelters in New York City, this article examines correlates of shelter pop- 
ulation change. Findings sometimes weakly support conventional wisdom about correlates 
of population change but usually run counter to it. For example, findings suggest that 
prosperity and good weather reduce the number of adults in shelters but that the prosperity 
effect is questionable and the estimated weather effect is too small to generate by itself 
the observed seasonal fluctuations in the number of homeless people on the streets. 
Placing adults from shelters into permanent subsidized housing reduces the shelter census 
but also increases the number of adults entering shelters. Changes in homeless shelter 
capacity are not found to change the homeless shelter census for women but do appear 
to induce some changes in the shelter population for men. 


What factors lead to changes in the number of single adults who reside 
in homeless shelters? This article tries to answer the question by ex- 
amining the time series of shelter entries, exits, and censuses for women 
and men in New York City. 

Conventional wisdom fails to recognize the complexity of the envi- 
ronment in which adult shelters operate. It emphasizes the direct effects 
of explanatory variables, neglecting indirect ones. Prison discharges, for 
instance, directly enlarge the pool of people at risk of entering shelters, 
but they may also tighten housing markets (to the extent that former 
prisoners obtain regular housing). To the extent that former prisoners 
enter shelters, prison discharges may also make shelters less attractive 
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to weaker and more law-abiding individuals. These indirect effects may 
be more important than the direct effect. 

The current study’s findings sometimes provide weak support for con- 
ventional wisdom but usually run counter to it. Results reported below . 
suggest that prosperity and good weather reduce the number of adults 
in shelters, but the prosperity effect is weak at best, and the estimated 
weather effect is too small to generate by itself the observed seasonal 
fluctuations in the number of homeless people on the streets. Reduc- 
tions in rents are correlated with reductions in the men’s shelter pop- 
ulation in a long time series but not in other contexts. Placing adults 
from the shelters into permanent subsidized housing is estimated both 
to reduce the shelter census and to increase the number of people 
entering shelters (hereafter, entries). Admitting more single adults to 
public housing seems to make the shelter census smaller, but only if 
those admitted adults are not identified as homeless. Releases from state 
mental hospitals are found to raise the shelter population but to do so 
by speeding exits, not by raising entries. Discharges from jails and pris- 
ons do not seem to swell the population in shelters; if anything, they 
reduce it. Increases in shelter capacity appear to increase the shelter 
census for men but not for women. 

Because it is often possible to point to indirect effects that offset or 
modify the direct predictors of shelter counts and because these expla- 
nations of changes in counts are often supported by multiple pieces of 
evidence, the causal system as a whole appears to be comprehensible. 
Nihilism is not the only alternative to the simplistic view that only direct 
effects matter. The particular inferences offered here about indirect 
effects are plausible and consistent with the evidence. 

Of course, an alternative explanation for this article’s rejection of 
conventional wisdom is that the data are inadequate. That may be, but 
it may not be the whole story. There are many large, statistically signif- 
icant, and consistent coefficients; they are just not the ones conventional 
wisdom suggests. Consider, for instance, economic booms as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York’s (n.d.) “Index of Coincident 
Economic Indicators” for New York City. In analyses of the index below, 
boom times are found to cause a large and statistically significant fall 
in shelter entries for both men and women. The analyses also find a 
large and statistically significant fall in exits associated with improving 
macroeconomic conditions. Only the net change in shelter population 
is small or statistically insignificant. More data would probably help to 
discern the sign of net change, but it would probably not obscure the 
important lesson that both entries and exits fall during economic booms. 

What are the implications of these findings? The most general one 
is that policies that rely on direct effects to reduce shelter population 
are risky. For instance, the results indicate that programs that seek to 
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reduce shelter population by finding homes for people leaving jails are 
not likely to succeed because indirect effects will offset direct ones. 

To our knowledge, this is the first article to use time-series methods 
to examine shelters for single men, although Dennis Culhane and as- 
sociates’ (2003) study on Philadelphia uses time-series methods to look 
at shelter populations of single women. That study also discusses pop- 
ulations in family shelters. The regressions they report for single women 
have no statistically significant coefficients. The absence of such coef- 
ficients supports, in a way, the current work’s rejection of excessive 
reliance on simple direct effects. Two other works employ time series 
to look only at family shelters: Michael Cragg and Brendan O’Flaherty 
(1999) and O'Flaherty and Ting Wu (2006). 


New York City Homeless Shelters for Single Adults 


The State of New York established a constitutional right to shelter 
through consent decrees in the cases of Callahan v. Carey for men and 
Eldred v. Koch for women. New York City cannot legally turn away needy 
individuals who ask for shelter. Under these decrees, judges oversee how 
New York City provides shelter to homeless people. From a researcher’s 
point of view, this legal setting reduces variation over time in eligibility 
standards and general practices of the shelter system. 

In early 2007 there were about 7,000 people in single-adult shelters 
operated by the New York City Department of Homeless Services (DHS), 
and over three-quarters of these people were men. Since the late 1980s, 
the total shelter population has ranged from approximately 7,000 to 
9,000, but the proportion of women has generally been rising. Figure 
1 shows the shelter censuses since 1980. The women’s census rises stead- 
ily, except for a break in the early 1990s and a recent dip. The men’s 
census has several cycles of rise and fall but shows less overall change 
than the women’s. Much more data are available for the period from 
1996 through 2003. Figure 2 illustrates the census trends for this period. 

One characteristic of shelters for single adults is high turnover. Al- 
though there are only around 8,000 shelter residents on an average 
night, over 4,000 people enter and leave shelters in an average month. 
Figures 3 and 4 present the entries and exits for men and for women, 
respectively. 

Poor adults unaccompanied by children spend nights in many dif- 
ferent kinds of places in New York City. Conventional housing is one 
possibility, and many adults also spend nights in places like jails, prisons, 
and mental hospitals. On an average night in 2005, for instance, New 
York City jails held over 13,500 inmates (New York City Mayor’s Office 
of Operations 2005). 

Homeless adults without children can spend nights in three different 
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kinds of places. Some individuals sleep in unauthorized places like sub- 
ways, transportation terminals, grates, parks, and highway underpasses. 
The first citywide survey of street homeless people was conducted by 
the New York City DHS in early March 2005 and produced an estimate — 
of about 4,400 individuals (DHS 2005). This estimate does not include 
people sleeping in private property like all-night restaurants or aban- 
doned buildings. It also does not include those in the stairwells of oc- 
cupied buildings. The February 2006 street count produced a similar 
result, and the January 2007 street count found 3,755 individuals (DHS 
2006, 2007). The U.S. Census Bureau attempted a street count in late 
March 1990 and found 10,447 persons visible in street locations (U.S. 
Census Bureau 1991). There are many reasons why the DHS estimates 
and the Census Bureau count are not comparable. For instance, the 
Census Bureau did not ask questions to distinguish late-night revelers 
from homeless persons, but DHS did. 

Even within the DHS system, many adults without children sleep out- 
side the single-adult shelters. Couples without children and groups that 
lived together before becoming homeless enter the family system and 
are housed together. Eligibility standards for the family system are gen- 
erally regarded as tougher than those of the single-adult system. 

In early 2006, approximately 2,500 adults were counted as members 
of adult families in DHS family shelters (DHS 2006). Shelters for single 
adults probably contain a majority of the homeless adults unaccompa- 
nied by children in New York City, but at least two-fifths of those adults 
are not in these single-adult shelters. 


Data 


The dependent variables of current interest, measured by DHS admin- 
istrative data, are end-of-month shelter census, average daily census in 
a month, monthly entries, and monthly exits. The variables are distin- 
guished by gender. The DHS counts those entrants who have never 
been in a New York City shelter before (hereafter called “new entries”) 
and provides counts of returning individuals by length of time since the 
last stay. The analyses collapse the information on returning individuals 
and deal with a single category called “reentries.” Data for the current 
analyses include new entries, reentries, and end-of-month shelter census 
for the period from January 1996 through December 2003. For a longer 
period, from July 1980 to September 2005, only data on the average 
daily census could be located. Here, the samples are called the “short 
series” and the “long series,” respectively. 

The end-ofmonth men’s census is missing for August 2003 and De- 
cember 2002. Data for these months are interpolated by fitting a cubic 
equation, by using the end-of-month censuses that precede and follow 
the missing month, and by using the average daily census for the 2 months 
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in between those end-of-month censuses. Census data are also not avail- 
able between December 1997 and February 1998. The census numbers 
for those 3 months were interpolated as the census for November 1997. 

The DHS does not count exits directly, but they are estimated from 
the obvious accounting identity (exits = census at beginning of 
month — census at end of month + new entries + reentries). This pro- 
cedure, however, measures exits with considerable error; the variance 
of exits is the sum of the variances of entries and the two census counts. 

Explanatory variables are gathered from a variety of published and 
administrative sources. The macroeconomic situation is measured by 
the index of coincident economic indicators for New York City. The 
index is compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (n.d.). 
Weather is measured using data from the National Oceanic and Atmo- 
spheric Administration, National Climatic Data Center (n.d.), to identify 
average monthly temperature. 

Rent is measured using the rent component of the New York met- 
ropolitan area consumer price index from the U.S. Department of La- 
bor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (n.d.). Although data for this measure 
are subject to sampling error, this measure is a crude proxy for the rents 
most relevant to poor single people in New York City. The New York 
City unemployment rate is from the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (n.d.). This measure also has considerable sampling 
error. All of these data are available for the entire period from 1980 
through 2005. 

Measures involving jails, cocaine births, and rentals of New York City 
Housing Authority (NYCHA) apartments were obtained directly from 
city government agencies. For jails, both discharges to the community 
and monthly jail census are measured. The data were obtained from 
the city’s Department of Correction (Ari Wax, assistant commissioner, 
personal communication, August 3, 2004). These data are available only 
for the period from 1996 to 2003. The measure of cocaine births refers 
specifically to “births with cocaine risk factor listed on the birth certif- 
icate.” Data on such births, obtained from the Department of Health 
(Joseph Kennedy, staff analyst II, personal communication, October 12, 
2004), are available only through the end of 2002. 

The current analyses employ NYCHA monthly data on public housing 
admissions. The variables used here measure new rentals in public hous- 
ing for the period 1996—2003 (Jill Berry, executive assistant to the deputy 
general manager for policy, planning, and management analysis, per- 
sonal communication, March 16, 2005). Admissions are categorized as 
singles or families and as previously homeless or not previously home- 
less. The term “families” refers to households with at least two members; 
this definition is reasonably consistent with that used by DHS. The “pre- 
viously homeless” category, however, is not reported in a way consistent 
with DHS usage. One NYCHA official described the process used to 
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identify applicants as previously homeless: “Someone with some au- 
thority tells us that the family or individual is homeless” (Berry, personal 
communication, March 17, 2005). 

Data on New York State prison discharges oad prison population by | 
month for the period from 1996 to 2003 come from the New York State 
Department of Correctional Services (Paul H. Korotkin, director of pro- 
gram planning, research, and evaluation, personal communication, July 
30, 2004). Information linking these data to New York City is not available. 

Data on mental hospital discharges and populations come from the 
State Office of Mental Health (E. Kevin Conley, director, New York State 
data infrastructure project, Office of Mental Health, personal commu- 
nication, October 12, 2004). Variables used here measure mental illness 
episodes for adults. Data are available for only a short period (October 
1999-December 2003) and are for hospitals in the New York City region. 

Finally, DHS provided information on placements into subsidized 
housing for the period July 1999-December 2003. Capacity information 
from DHS is also employed here. 

Several specific kinds of data would be helpful to the current analyses 
but are not available. First, the analyses lack good data on homeless 
shelter conditions, although the capacity and census/capacity data may 
provide some rough information about shelter conditions. The shelter 
census may rise if shelters become more attractive or if their policies 
become less restrictive. During the examined period, New York shelters 
for single adults placed minimal restrictions on entry, and there was no 
variation in these restrictions. This may or may not have increased shel- 
ter population above what it would have been if access had been more 
restricted. If the marginal shelter entrant would have been deterred by 
restrictions, then the city’s open-door policy added to the shelter pop- 
ulation. If the marginal entrant was afraid of the disorder engendered 
by shelter residents who might otherwise have been barred, the open- 
door policy reduced the shelter population. 

Many aspects of shelter life probably matter to potential entrants. For 
example, such aspects may include security, comfort, privacy, food qual- 
ity, counseling, and rules on smoking. Gradual improvement in these 
dimensions may have been occurring during the study period, but there 
are no direct data on the matter. 

Information also is lacking on New York’s housing assistance program 
for people with AIDS. This program may serve some individuals who 
would otherwise enter homeless shelters. However, it may also tighten 
the housing market by renting rooms and subsidizing other rentals. 

Moreover, the analyses lack extensive information about income main- 
tenance policies. The homeless population may diminish if welfare pay- 
ments become more generous and if access is expanded. During the 
study period, the New York City welfare grant did not change in nominal 
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terms, and food stamps changed only in response to changes in the cost 
of living. However, New York State’s Welfare Reform Act of 1997 (1997 
N.Y. Laws 436) revamped major portions of the rules and procedures 
governing income maintenance programs in New York City. Because 
most of the changes are difficult to quantify and many occurred si- 
multaneously early in the study period, this article does not estimate 
the effect of welfare reform. 

The child welfare system also is not considered. Many homeless single 
men and women are parents, and many single women have been sep- 
arated from their children by child welfare agencies. Because families 
with children receive more support than single adults, the size of the 
shelter population and, particularly, the number of mothers seeking 
shelter may grow if there is an increase in the number of children taken 
from their parents (Naidich 2005). Individuals aging out of the child 
welfare system are also at considerable risk of entering shelters, although 
the risk for entering family shelters is greater than the risk for entering 
single-adult shelters (Park et al. 2004). These possibilities are not in- 
vestigated in depth. Finally, data are lacking on street conditions, except 
for weather. Particularly important unmeasured factors are changes in 
how police treat homeless people and changes in the intensity of DHS 
outreach activities. 


Estimation Strategy 


The main dependent variable is the first difference in shelter census 
for each gender; that is, the change in the census over the course of a 
month. The regressions take the following form: 


Ago ta BL(Ac) + yAX, 40, + é, 


Here, Ac, is the first difference of shelter population (change over a 
month), L(Ac,) is the lag operator, X, is a vector of stock variables and 
their lags, and Y, is a vector of flow variables and their lags. Examples 
of flow variables that are not differenced are releases from jails, prisons, 
and state mental hospitals. (The change in shelter population is the 
difference between two flows, the flow in and the flow out. It is regressed 
on flows from these institutions. The flow, not the change in flow, is 
used to predict the change in shelter population.) 

In order to understand the components of shelter census change, we 
also ran regressions with entries, new entries, and exits as the dependent 
variables. Because these are flows, differences are not taken. This article 
reports results of some equations in which these dependent variables 
are first-differenced. 
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Table 1 


Unir Roor Tests FoR THE LONG SERIES 





Men’s Women’s 





Census Census Census 

Phillips-Perron statistic Pie =2 83 —2.09 

5% critical value =ytets! —2.88 2,008 
Unit root? No Yes Yes 

Dickey-Fuller statistic —3.15 EAT AS) = 228 

5% critical value —2.88 —2.88 —2.88 
Unit root? No Yes Yes 








Results 
Time-Series Properties 


In the long series, statistical tests do not suggest that it is possible to 
reject the hypothesis that the men’s shelter population has a unit root 
or the hypothesis that the women’s shelter population has a unit root. 
In other words, the data do not permit rejection of the hypothesis that 
the monthly censuses are random walks with increments independent 
of levels. Table 1 presents results of Phillips-Perron and Dickey-Fuller 
tests for the long series. (Results suggest that it is possible to reject a 
unit root for men in the short series, but the long series carries more 
weight here.) 

In a series with a unit root, transitory disturbances have permanent 
effects. This has two consequences. First, knowing fundamental con- 
ditions in any month is insufficient for predicting the size of the shelter 
population. An analyst must also know the previous month’s shelter 
population. Second, ordinary regression techniques, with shelter census 
as a dependent variable, cannot be used. Hence, changes in census 
provide the key dependent variable here. 


Macroeconomic Conditions 


Results of the regressions are reported in tables 2-4. These results sug- 
gest that macroeconomic conditions may affect the single-adult shelter 
population but that they do so weakly on net. The estimated effects are 
stronger in the long series than in the short. Because New York City 
experienced several business cycles during the long series but only one 
during the short series, the long series may be more meaningful. 
With the long series, model B in table 2 provides ambiguous evidence 
that unemployment raises the shelter population for both men and 
women. The women’s coefficient is almost statistically significant at the 
10 percent level, but the men’s coefficient is far from Statistically sig- 
nificant. The women’s shelter population rose during the economic 
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Table 2 


REGRESSION RESULTS FOR THE LONG SERIES 

















Move A MopbEt B 
Coefficient tStatistic Coefficient —_ Statistic 
Men: 
Census change (lag) OO: 16.88 OOtTE 16.98 
Rent change 11.84* 1.74 HIEO2© 1.65 
Unemployment rate change 6.53 40 8.23 58 
Temperature change SSS ana Se eo aes aL 0,90 
Temperature x time trend OSLae SIE 
Constant .05 01 —.08 SAU 
No. of observations 301 301 
Fstatistic 172.96 147.15 
lis .70 sh 
Women: 

Census change (lag) 20ces 5.03 Aga 5.03 
Rent change 139) ral 30 all 
Unemployment rate change 4.48 1.61 4.50 1.62 
Temperature change OTe —7.40 sole Ona e eal 2 
Temperature x time trend 3.4x 10 .22 
Constant 4. 56%** 3.24 Lay ssoake: 5225 
No. of observations 301 301 
Fstatistic 28.08 22.40 
R .28 .28 
Noter.— Dependent variable is census change. 
“ciel 
AES ADU 


boom of the late 1990s, but results mildly suggest that it would have 
risen more if there had been no boom. 

The index of macroeconomic conditions has no statistically significant 
effects on shelter census, either in the short series or in the long one. 
In the short series, the macroeconomic index remains statistically in- 
significant even if the rent variable, with which the macroeconomic 
index is positively correlated, is dropped. The basic regression results 
for the short series are presented in table 3. 

The absence of statistically significant effects on census change in the 
short series masks very large effects on the components of census 
change. Table 4 shows the results of models parallel to those for models 
C* and D* in table 3, but the results in table 4 predict the components 
of census change. The regression results underlying table 4 can be found 
in appendix table Al, which is available in the online version of this 
article. 

Results suggest that greater macroeconomic growth reduces new en- 
tries, reentries, and exits only at the .10 level of statistical significance, 
and the entry effects are just about as large as the exit effects. Only the 
net effects (i.e., census change) and the effects on new entries are 
statistically insignificant. It appears that macroeconomic growth is neg- 
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Table 4 


MACROECONOMIC EFFECTS ON THE COMPONENTS 
oF CENSUS CHANGE 








New Total Census 

Entries Reentries Entries Exits Change 
Women —10 Aner —85+ —89* 4 
Men =23 Sra: —234* —185* —48 





* p<.10. 


atively associated with churning, and this association allows occasionally 
homeless people to lengthen their spells outside shelters but not to 
escape the system altogether. Spells inside the shelter system may also 
lengthen, especially in recent years. 


Rent 


In table 2, results from the long series provide mild evidence that higher 
rents are associated with higher men’s shelter population. Rents are not 
estimated to statistically significantly affect the population of women’s 
shelters, and results in table 3 suggest that rents have no statistically 
significant effects in the short series. That rents may affect the men’s 
census and unemployment may affect the women’s census in the long 
series is consistent with the idea that the availability of cheap rooms 
matters for marginal men, while the availability of employed people 
with whom to share housing matters for marginal women. (Throughout 
this article, the adjective “marginal” is used in the economic sense to 
refer to people on the margin of engaging in some activity and, hence, 
the people affected by changes in incentives.) 


Incarceration 


There is no evidence that discharges from jails and prisons raise the 
shelter census. This is seen most clearly in table 3 in the results for 
models C* and C for men and D* and D for women. Two statistically 
significant coefficients in the table suggest that discharges reduce shelter 
population; contemporaneous jail discharges (that is, jail discharges that 
are not lagged and that occur in the same month as the change in the 
dependent variable) are estimated to reduce the men’s shelter census, 
and lagged prison discharges are estimated to reduce the women’s shel- 
ter census. The only statistically significant coefficient in the intuitive 
direction is that for lagged men’s jail discharges in model C*, but even 
this coefficient is smaller in absolute value than the statistically signifi- 
cant coefficient on contemporaneous jail discharges. Thus, the point 
estimate of the long-run effect of a one-time increase in discharges is 
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negative. Other coefficients are statistically insignificant. Results of equa- 
tions using first differences in discharges find similar statistically insig- 
nificant results. 

Discharges, however, are not the only way that incarceration can affect 
shelters. If the number of incarcerated people rises, the number of 
people at risk of homelessness decreases. Entries into jails and prisons 
may offset discharges. If this story is correct and jails and prisons serve 
as alternative housing, the size of the jail and prison population should 
affect the shelter census. Additional models examine this possibility by 
regressing changes in shelter census on changes in the size of the jail 
and prison population. 

Table 5 presents the results of models E and E* for men and F and 
F* for women. Incarcerated populations have little effect on shelter 
census; all the coefficients are statistically insignificant. 

How can these findings be reconciled with the large numbers of 
formerly incarcerated men and women in shelters? Discharges from jails 
and prisons can have several kinds of effects on the shelter population 
beyond the direct effect by which former prisoners and jail inmates 
enter shelters. 

First, there is a housing market effect: if people are released from 
incarceration and do not enter shelters, they live somewhere. These may 
be places that would otherwise be occupied by sheltered people, at least 
in the short run. This effect should be more important for prison pop- 
ulation than for jail population, because many jail spells are short and 
people may not give up their housing during the spell. (Consistent with 
this hypothesized effect, results in models E and E* suggest that men’s 
prison population has a more negative effect on shelter census than 
men’s jail population does.) 

Second, the shelter environment may grow increasingly inhospitable 
as the number of sheltered ex-offenders rises. This may be termed the 
“shelter-atmosphere effect.” For men, this effect might not be long- 
lasting; after a period of time in general and assessment shelters, most 
men are assigned to program shelters with fairly homogeneous popu- 
lations. The women’s system is considerably smaller, and so opportu- 
nities for segregation are fewer. Third, ex-offenders may differ from 
other shelter residents in their proclivities to leave shelters. 

These different potential effects are illustrated in table 6, which com- 
piles coefficients on jail and prison discharges, contemporaneous and 
lagged, from regressions like C* and D* in table 3. (Full results for new 
entries, reentries, total entries, and exits are presented in appendix table 
Al, which is available in the online version of this article.) 

Table 6 suggests that the immediate effect of prison discharges is 
noticeable; they statistically significantly increase new entries for both 
men and women. This effect is confirmed by findings that suggest sim- 
ilar, statistically significant coefficients in regressions (not displayed) of 
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Table 6 


ESTIMATED EFFECTS OF PRISON AND JAIL DISCHARGES ON 
THE COMPONENTS OF CENSUS CHANGE 





New Total Census 
Entries Reentries Entries Exits Change* 





Women: 
Jail —.02 —10/ —.09 —,01 —.08* 
Jail lag =,09%* = 91F — 30%* — 35"™ .05 
Prison .43* 30 .73 .69 04 
Prison lag .003 18 18 “i. — .53* 
Men: 
Jail 01 —.08 —.08 01 —.09* 
Jail lag —.04* —.09 —.13* —.20* .07* 
Prison .15* PAI .36 .29 .07 
Prison lag 07 .08 16 .28 — 13 





* Coefficients are obtained from regressions similar to C* 
and D* but without the lag of census change. 

p= .L0: 

* p<.05. 

ple 


first-differences in new entries on first-differences in prison discharges. 
The housing market effect and the direct effect both produce this result; 
the shelter-atmosphere effect works in the opposite direction. 

The immediate effect of jail discharges on new entries is essentially 
zero for both men and women. Regressions of first-differences of new 
entries find statistically significant and positive (but very small) coeffi- 
cients. There are two obvious reasons why the effect of jail discharges 
should be smaller than the effect of prison discharges. First, the housing 
effect should be smaller. Second, because jail inmates are not incarcer- 
ated as long as prisoners are and their lives are changed less by the 
experience, they may be more likely than prisoners to be counted as 
reentries to the shelter system rather than as new entries. That former 
prisoners have a greater proclivity to enter shelters than former jail 
inmates do is confirmed in research by Stephen Metraux and Dennis 
Culhane (2003, 2004). They find that roughly 11 percent of prisoners 
discharged to New York City enter a shelter within 2 years of discharge 
(around 6 percent in the first month), but only around 5 percent of 
released jail inmates enter shelters within 2 years. (Current coefficients 
may differ from the new entry rates in Metraux and Culhane [2003, 
2004] because of the housing market effect or simply because of im- 
precision in estimates.) 

Results in table 6 suggest that lagged jail discharges reduce both men’s 
and women’s new entries; the effects are statistically significant but small. 
Because the direct effect cannot be operating here and the housing 
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effect is in the opposite direction, this probably represents a shelter- 
atmosphere effect. The somewhat larger effect for women is consistent 
with greater heterogeneity in women’s shelters after women have stayed 
for a month. In the long run, jail discharges are found to reduce new 
entries. The effect of lagged prison discharges on new entries is not 
Statistically significant for either gender, and again the point estimates 
are small. It may be that many former prisoners leave shelters quickly. 

A difference emerges between men and women in estimates for dis- 
charges lagged 2 months. Prison discharges have no estimated statisti- 
cally significant effect for either gender. This finding is consistent with 
the contention that few former prisoners are left in shelters 2 months 
after discharge. For women, twice-lagged jail discharges are estimated 
to reduce reentries and exits to a statistically significant degree. For 
men, twice-lagged jail discharges are linked to a small and statistically 
insignificant decrease in reentries but to a large and significant statis- 
tically significant reduction in exits. Again, the heterogeneity of women’s 
shelters probably explains why twice-lagged jail discharges have a greater 
estimated effect for women than for men. 

The estimated decrease in reentries could be explained as a shelter- 
atmosphere effect, but why do fewer men and women leave shelters in 
the second month? One possibility is a composition effect: former jail 
inmates might be less likely to leave than women who would otherwise 
be in the shelter. The women who were discouraged may have been the 
ones with the best outside alternatives. Former jail inmates, however, 
may have few good alternatives. Exits generate reentries, because many 
people leave for short spells. This phenomenon may also explain some 
of the decline in reentries. Another explanation for the decline in exits 
among men in the second month after discharge is the assignment of 
men to specialized shelters. Such assignments may account for the rapid 
decline in the shelter-atmosphere effect. 

Apparently, if all of these effects are added together, they nearly cancel 
each other out. That may be why the effects of discharges (and changes 
in incarceration) are mainly small, statistically insignificant, or both, 
although the effects on the components of change in shelter census are 
often estimated to be statistically significant. The major exception is the 
estimated lagged effect of women’s prison discharges; although each of 
the components is individually statistically insignificant, they all operate 
in the same direction. This probably represents a shelter-atmosphere 
effect. The other statistically significant census coefficients are estimated 
for men’s jail discharges, but the contemporaneous effects cancel out 
the lagged ones. 

Thus, as is the case with macroeconomic conditions, it is incorrect to 
say that jail and prison discharges have no effect. On the contrary, they 
appear to have so many different effects that only the net is negligible. 
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State Mental Hospitals 


Analyses suggest that releases from state mental.hospitals are associated 
with statistically significant increases in the men’s shelter census and 
with statistically insignificant increases in the women’s shelter census. 
These results emerge from models C and D in table 3 and in more 
detail in tables 7 and 8. Results from models J and K in table 9 show 
that releases from state mental hospitals, not the population of those 
hospitals, affect the shelter census. 

The mechanism by which these releases operate is counterintuitive. 
As table 10 shows, discharges are estimated to decrease exits rather than 
increase entries. 

The coefficients are derived from models G and H in tables 7 and 8. 
Notice that, except in predicting census change, models for men and 
women have the same pattern of direction and significance. Mental 
hospital releases are found to be associated with a reduction in entries 
into shelters but also with a reduction in exits bigger than the reduction 
in entries. 

This pattern is perplexing. It does not appear to be a housing market 
effect, because a housing market effect would increase entries to shel- 
ters. It does not appear to be a shelter-atmosphere effect, because a 
shelter-atmosphere effect would increase exits. Because mental hospital 
release data cover only a short period of time, it does not seem possible 
to unravel this puzzle. 

Metraux (1998) finds that the rate of shelter entry for persons released 
from state mental hospitals is fairly low: in 1991, 3.0 percent entered a 
shelter within 90 days of discharge; in 1994, 2.1 percent did so. This is 
well below the proportion of released prisoners who enter shelters even 
within 30 days of release. Only 0.5 percent of new shelter entries in 
1997 had been discharged from a state mental hospital within the pre- 
vious 90 days; 4.6 percent were discharged from a jail, and 6.6 percent 
were released from a prison (Culhane, Metraux, and Hadley 2002). 
Although 2-year shelter-entry rates for patients released from state men- 
tal hospitals appear to be higher than similar rates for released jail 
inmates, the weight of the evidence indicates that the immediate flow 
from state mental hospitals to shelters is much smaller than the im- 
mediate flows from jails or prisons. The counterintuitive coefficients 
may thus merely indicate that very little is going on (although possibly 
unmeasured improvements in housing market conditions could be caus- 
ing increases in exits from both shelters and mental hospitals). 


Temperature 


Results in the various regression tables suggest that, as expected, tem- 
perature exerts a negative and statistically significant effect on the men’s 
shelter population in both the long and short series. The estimated 
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Table 9 


REGRESSION RESULTS WITH STATE MENTAL HEALTH HospiTaLs PopuLATION 








MODEL J (MEN) MoveEL K (WoMEN) 
Coefficient ¢Statistic Coefficient Statistic 

Census change (lag) —.08 —.65 eke PE Ntes 
Jail discharges =e) malelS 03 al 
Jail discharges (lag) .05 1.07 =.05 02 
State mental hospital census 

change 2.54 1.50 —.06 —.09 
State mental hospital census 

change (lag) —3.86* 2.20 .03 05 
Prison releases a7 87 Fei! 65 
Prison releases (lag) Ome 5.00 Seite) =.00 
Temperature change —3.48 Sli27 —.80 hl 
Rent change 8.45 mid, = 9.90) =256 
Rent change (lag) a l7.26 —.34 l/_56 —-96 
Macro. change —6.10 Sells 12.62 98 
NYCHA admission (homeless) —1.64 Do —.89 =) 
NYCHA admission 

(nonhomeless) Sea 2629 oe: Sl) 
Constant 1,220.12 1.82 137.76 1.30 
No. of observations 45 45 
Fstatistic 3.00 1.78 
R oe) 40 














Norte.—Macro. = macroeconomic condition measured by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York’s (n.d.) “Index of Coincident Economic Indicators” for New York City; 
NYCHA = New York City Housing Authority. 

p10) 

ep=.05: 

er pixe0 Ls 


effect on the women’s shelter population is statistically insignificant in 
the short series but significant and small in the long series. Shelter 
population is estimated to increase when the weather is cold and to 
decrease when the weather is hot. 

For men, the interaction term between time and temperature is pos- 
itive in table 2. This indicates that seasonal variation was smaller in later 
years than it was in earlier ones. 

How big are these effects? Estimates use the coefficients in table 2, 
actual average temperatures in 2004, and actual changes in census at 
the end of 2003. If nothing else changed, the men’s average daily census 
would have fallen by about 900 from January 2004 to August 2004. It 
would have risen by about 765 from August 2004 to February 2005. (The 
actual average census fell by 447 and rose by 225.) The women’s census 
would have fallen by about 65 from January 2004 to August 2004 and 
risen by about 60 from August 2004 to February 2005. (The actual census 
rose by 12 from January 2004 to August 2004 and then fell by 5 from 
August 2004 to February 2005.) Because the interaction term indicates 
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Table 10 


COMPONENTS OF CENSUS CHANGE FROM STATE MENTAL 
HospiraL RELEASES 














New Total Census 
Entries Reentries Entries Exits Change 
Men — QO*t* =? 69** —3.68*** —5,02*** 1.34*** 
Women —.30* —1,03* = 132" =).54* 22 
Norre.—The coefficients are obtained from tables 7 and 8. 
tap —.00; 
** b< Ol. 
exeep—.001: 


that seasonality is declining, these estimates probably overstate the size 
of the seasonal swings around 2004. 

How does predicted seasonal variation compare with what is known 
about street homelessness in New York City? The Common Ground 
Community, a nonprofit organization, has conducted regular street 
counts in its West Midtown neighborhood since 2001. It has conducted 
both summer and winter surveys since 2003. In 2003, Common Ground’s 
summer count was 54 percent higher than its winter count; its 2004 
summer count was 72 percent higher than its 2004 winter count (Becky 
Kanis, director, street-to-home initiative, personal communication, Jan- 
uary 4, 2005). The DHS estimated that 4,395 homeless people were on 
the streets and in subways in winter 2005 (DHS 2005). The department 
found no statistically significant differences from earlier years in the num- 
ber of people in the boroughs for which it had a longer time series. If 
the citywide population increases by the same proportion as the increases 
observed in Common Ground’s summer counts, the citywide street pop- 
ulation would increase by between 2,300 and 3,100. This is considerably 
more than the 800—-1,000 decrease in the shelter population. 

It thus appears that most of the summer increase in street population 
does not come from reduced shelter population. People apparently do 
not leave shelters in the summer to live on the streets. The next best 
alternative for most marginal street dwellers appears to be conventional 
housing, not shelters. Appendix A, available in the online version of 
this article, develops this argument more carefully. 


Placements 


Placements are defined here as subsidized apartments that DHS secures 
for homeless adults and arranges for them to move into. Placements 
are estimated to decrease shelter population; estimates in table 11 sug- 
gest that two placements reduce shelter population by about one. This 
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Table 11 


EFFECT OF PLACEMENT ON SHELTER POPULATION 
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WOMEN MEN 
Coefficient Statistic Coefficient #Statistic 

Placement* Hot —2.09 —.55 —1:61 
Change in census (lag)* One Bool = l7/ ALE, 
Jail discharge* —.04 —.69 nl? ee 2256) 
Jail discharge (lag)* SeOulsx<el OF a. .03 58 
Prison release* —.04 SallO) “3 .67 
Prison release (lag)? = 8a —2.08 =o" aol 2 
Temperature change —.44 all moor —2.08 
Change in rent ait O01 eS) 31 
Change in rent (lag) 7.93 all gake me rete) SAS 
Change in macro. 14.64 .64 —106.78 —1.34 
Change in macro. (lag) 3.64 eulid, 148.81* ievAll 
Constant 234.81* 2.40 968.00 igs 
No. of observations 54 54 
F statistic 82 .74 
R 16.97 10.60 

Nore.—Macro. = macroeconomic condition measured by the Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York’s (n.d.) “Index of Coincident Economic Indi- 
cators” for New York City. Dependent variable is change in census. 
“Variables have separate observations for men and women. 
PLO: 
- p< .05. 
ey Oe Die 


result is statistically significant for women but falls slightly below the 
level of statistical significance for men. 

Placements appear to induce entries into shelters, but this effect is 
smaller than the increase in exits that placements appear to cause. 
Among both men and women, one placement appears to induce more 
than one exit and more than one entry. This suggests the presence of 
additional complications. The time series on placements is short, how- 
ever. The brevity of the time series also makes it difficult to look for 
lagged effects of placements. 

The effects of placements of homeless families have been studied 
extensively (Cragg and O’Flaherty 1999; O’Flaherty and Wu 2006), but 
the current analyses present the first reported results concerning place- 
ments of single adults. The great fear about family placements is that 
they draw additional families into the shelters. Although they probably 
did so in the late 1980s and the early 1990s, extensive procedures were 
introduced to screen families that try to enter the homeless system; the 
cited research suggests that these procedures greatly reduced the size 
of this effect. Because single adults face no such screening, single-adult 
placements might be expected to induce shelter entries. The net effect 
of family placements on shelter census appears to be about the same 
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now as that for single placements; both types of placements reduce the 
shelter census. 


Public Housing 


Results presented for models C and D in table 3 suggest that NYCHA 
admissions of nonhomeless singles reduce the men’s shelter population. 
The large point estimate suggests that NYCHA admissions reduce the 
men’s shelter population almost one for one. Nonhomeless NYCHA 
admissions are also estimated to reduce the women’s census but not to 
a statistically significant degree. Admissions of homeless individuals by 
NYCHA are not estimated to have a statistically significant effect for either 
gender; the point estimates (models C* and D*) are positive, in fact. 

Why are NYCHA nonhomeless admissions likely to matter? One pos- 
sibility is that NYCHA rents apartments to individuals who would other- 
wise enter men’s shelters. Because many of the single adults whom 
NYCHA admits are either elderly or female, this explanation alone can- 
not account for the estimated effect. Homeless NYCHA admissions are 
estimated to statistically significantly reduce women’s new entries but 
not to affect men’s new entries. 

Another possibility is a housing market effect: if NYCHA admits non- 
homeless single adults, demand may fall in the submarket within which 
they were renting, and this fall in demand may make it easier for single 
men who might otherwise be or become homeless to maintain them- 
selves in conventional housing. This explanation presumes the existence 
of a submarket for single-adult housing with fairly inelastic supply, at 
least in the short run. 

The coefficients on homeless NYCHA rentals in models C and D of 
table 3 support the housing market explanation. If NYCHA primarily 
admits individuals who would otherwise be in men’s shelters, then rent- 
als to individuals labeled homeless should have at least as large an effect 
on shelter population as rentals to individuals labeled nonhomeless, but 
they do not. This result is consistent with the hypothesized housing 
market story; if NYCHA admits previously homeless individuals, it does 
not reduce demand in the submarket. 

Further analyses suggest that nonhomeless admissions may reduce 
the men’s census because these admissions lead to increases in shelter 
exits. (This can be seen in online appendix table Al.) The individuals 
leaving the shelter are not the same individuals who are renting NYCHA 
apartments. The difference between men and women in these results 
is consistent with the statistically significant estimated effect that rents 


have on the men’s shelter population, but not on the women’s, in the 
long series. 
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Table 12 


REGRESSION RESULTS WITH COCAINE BIRTHS 





WoMEN ENTRIES WoMEN ExiTs 


Coefficient ¢tStatistic Coefficient #Statistic 








Women census change pli =P) es 42 
Women jail discharges 22 1.31 ay eo: 
Women jail discharges (lag) SoU =k Se, Srl3s 
Women prison releases —1.48 Salil! il —.74 
Women prison releases (lag) GN) 40 1.36 1.23 
State mental hospital releases Spee eae 1) ie —2.65 
Temperature change 6.99* 2.58 6.22* 2.36 
Rent change Pay 08 —17.96 —.47 
Rent change (lag) —34.37 = .89 —16.18 Seal 
Macro. change =8/.15* Shih SUE Salers) 
NYCHA admission (homeless) 2.46 89 1.44 54 
NYCHA admission (nonhomeless) 59 = tela) 9 = Bell 
Cocaine births change 2.47* 1.86 2.66** 2.06 
Constant WS24:22 50m 4.10 1,448.75%** 3.34 
No. of observations 39 39 

Fstatistic 3.64 4.61 

R .65 71 

Nore.—Macro. = macroeconomic condition measured by the Federal Reserve Bank 


of New York’s (n.d.) “Index of Coincident Economic Indicators” for New York City; 
NYCHA = New York City Housing Authority. 

7 p<.10. 

Pip <.05. 

Re < 20S 

pe << OO). 


Cocaine 


As results in table 12 suggest, births to women using cocaine have no 
statistically significant effect on the shelter census. They do, however, 
increase both entries and exits for women. Pregnant women use the 
family shelter system, not the single-adult shelters, and so the estimated 
effects do not arise from women leaving the shelters to give birth. Rather, 
cocaine births should probably be thought of as a proxy for the prev- 
alence of cocaine use. Thus, cocaine seems to act like the opposite of 
prosperity: it speeds turnover but does not change the total census. 


Capacity 


A final hypothesis about shelter population can be expressed with a 
familiar maxim: “If you build it, they will come.” In other words, shelter 
capacity induces shelter census. This hypothesis is essentially a story 
about shelter quality: shelters will be comfortable and attractive if ca- 
pacity far exceeds population, and so shelter entries will rise and exits 
will fall. If population is high relative to capacity, marginal entrants will 
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Table 13 


Unrr Root Tests FOR Excess-Capaciry RATIOS 








Men Women 
Phillips-Perron statistic —15.96 —45.02 
5% critical value —13.61 —13.61 
Unit root? No No 
Dickey-Fuller statistic ry —3.81 
5% critical value —2.90 —2.90 
Unit root? Yes No 


be discouraged and marginal leavers will exit quickly. In a multisite 
system like New York’s, excess capacity is attractive not only for simple 
physical comfort and relief of overcrowding but also because it promotes 
better matches between shelter residents and particular shelters. 

Testing the hypothesis of capacity-induced census is difficult because 
there are many other reasons why capacity and census might move 
together. This section reports on four tests of the hypothesis. Among 
women, there is little evidence that capacity induces census. Among 
men, the hypothesis seems to pass most tests, but the evidence is not 
definitive. 


Mean Reversion 


If shelter population rises when shelters are empty and falls when shel- 
ters are full, the ratio of census to capacity will follow what is called a 
mean-reverting process. When the ratio is high, there will be pressure 
for it to go down; when the ratio is low, there will be pressure for it to 
go up. 

The excess-capacity ratio is defined as 1 — (census/capacity). The ca- 
pacity-induced census hypothesis thus implies that analyses should be 
able to reject the hypothesis that the excess-capacity ratio has a unit 
root, a term explained earlier in the Results section. 

Table 13 reports on tests of whether the men’s and women’s excess- 
capacity ratios have unit roots. A unit root for the women’s excess- 
capacity ratios is rejected on the basis of results from both the Phillips- 
Perron and Dickey-Fuller tests. A unit root for the men’s excess-Capacity 
ratio is rejected in light of results from the Phillips-Perron test. The 
results generally support the capacity-induced census hypothesis, but 
the Dickey-Fuller test does not reject a unit root for the men’s excess- 
capacity ratio at the 5 percent level. Results of this test do not definitively 
support the hypothesis that men’s capacity increases men’s census. 

The steady-state excess-capacity ratios associated with the unit root 
tests are 0.068 for men and 0.062 for women. That is, the excess-capacity 
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ratios appear to tend to converge to around 6 percent or 7 percent. 
These are sensible values that further support the hypothesis. 

Rejection of unit roots, however, is only a necessary condition for the 
capacity-induced census hypothesis to hold, not a sufficient condition. 
The excess-capacity ratio could revert to mean not because census ad- 
justs to capacity but because capacity adjusts to census. The DHS might 
reduce capacity when shelters are relatively empty or increase it when 
shelters are relatively full. Such practices clearly make sense, and more 
stringent tests are needed. 


Ordinary Least Squares Regressions 


Table 14 reports the results of ordinary least squares (OLS) regressions 
analogous to those in the rest of this article. In these analyses, change 
in capacity and its lags are added as explanatory variables. These re- 
gressions are run using logs of census and of capacity, as well as census 
and capacity simpliciter, because the ratio between census and capacity 
affects whether people enter shelters or leave them. Results reported 
in table 14 suggest that capacity has no statistically significant effect on 
women’s census, regardless of the specification used. 

Capacity does appear to affect the men’s census, however, in several 
different specifications. The coefficients on changes in capacity and 
lagged changes in capacity are both statistically significant and large. 
Capacity expansions are associated with census expansions of about 
equal or larger size. 

In considering whether capacity affects the men’s census by speeding 
entries or by slowing exits, however, sensible answers do not emerge. 
No coefficient on capacity is statistically significant in models predicting 
exit or entry. This includes specifications with several lags. Point esti- 
mates suggest that capacity speeds exits but that it speeds entries even 
more. If capacity increases census because it improves the quality of 
shelter life, capacity would have a bigger effect on exits than on entries 
(because people in the system would be able to directly experience the 
improvement in quality). That capacity appears to have a bigger effect 
on entries than on exits is thus somewhat disconcerting. The key to 
understanding this finding may be the people with very short stays in 
the shelter (i.e., those who come and go within the same month). There 
are large numbers of these people. Capacity may increase this number. 
An increase in short-stayers would increase both entries and exits. Since 
some of this increased number of those with very short stays would still 
be left in the shelters at the end of the month, the increase in entries 
would be bigger than the increase in exits. 

Of course, OLS results cannot establish causality. It may be possible 
for DHS to anticipate census rises and falls by several months and to 
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begin adjusting capacity in the right direction. Further tests are thus 
pursued here. 


Granger Causality 


The next test is that for causality in the sense of Clive W. Granger (1988). 
This test asks whether the lagged time series of capacity adds any in- 
formation to the time series of census. Six lags are included because 
simple autoregressions of the census series suggest that lagged variables 
do not have much explanatory power after six lags. Table 15 reports 
the results. 

Results suggest that, for both men and women, many lags of capacity 
have statistically significant effects on census. In other words, capacity 
Granger-causes census. However, economic significance is not obvious 
from table 15. Because the coefficients of several lags are negative, it is 
not even clear whether capacity increases or decreases census. The sys- 
tems that table 15 describes are not stable. The results suggest that 
permanent changes in capacity can set off wild (and usually negative) 
swings in population. Thus, the Granger tests do not provide unequiv- 
ocal support for the hypothesis that capacity changes induce census 
changes. 

Granger causality is also examined with seasonally adjusted census 
and capacity. Both capacity and census increase in the winter and de- 
crease in the summer. These predictable movements may not be of 
interest in explaining the long-term evolution of the system. Accord- 
ingly, census is regressed on a constant, temperature and temperature 
squared; capacity is regressed on a constant, normal temperature and 
normal temperature squared. (Normal temperature means the historical 
average temperature for each month.) These regressions are used to 
predict what census and capacity would be in each month if (normal) 
temperature were always 60 degrees Fahrenheit. These predictions are 
called seasonally adjusted census and capacity. ; 

Table 15 also gives Granger causality results for the seasonally adjusted 
variables. Once again, for both men and women, capacity is found to 
Granger-cause census, but there are many negative coefficients. 


Instrumental Variables 


The final test uses instrumental variables (IVs) to see whether the asso- 
ciation between capacity and census can plausibly be described as causal. 
The IV results are reported only for men (OLS regressions reveal no 
association between census and capacity for women; IVs do not either). 

Three instruments are used for capacity: normal temperature, pro- 
jected completions of new capacity in number of shelter beds, and the 
lagged cash position of the City of New York. Good instruments are 
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correlated with capacity but have no relationship with census except 
through their relationship with capacity. 

Most changes in capacity require decisions inride months, if not years, 
in advance. Thus, city planners can rely only on historical averages to 
forecast temperatures when these changes will go into effect. Capacity 
changes should therefore depend on changes in normal temperature, 
but census changes should depend on changes in actual temperature. 
Thus, normal temperature is a plausible instrument; it should affect 
capacity, but it should have no effect on shelter population directly. Any 
correlation between normal temperature and shelter census, if actual 
temperature is held constant, should be caused by the effect of normal 
temperature on capacity. 

Projected completions of shelter beds are calculated from goals pub- 
lished in the semiannual Mayor’s Management Report (New York City 
Mayor’s Office of Operations 2005). These goals are published a year 
or more in advance. To produce a full time series of these goals and to 
allocate them by month, some complex assumptions were made about 
how new beds are planned and produced. The derivation of this variable 
is described in appendix B, which is available in the online version of 
this article. No known information exists on projections for removing 
shelter beds or downsizing. 

Finally, New York City’s lagged cash position is included to reflect 
willingness and ability to spend on long-term commitments like new 
and better shelters. A long time series of monthly (end of month) cash 
balances was obtained from the New York City comptroller’s office. 
Capacity in each month is predicted by cash position in the same month 
in the previous year. This procedure reflects the lag between capacity 
decisions and changes in capacity. To reflect seasonality and information 
already anticipated, cash position in a month is defined as the difference 
between the cash balance that month and the cash balance a year earlier. 
Thus, the cash position variable in month ¢ is cash balance at month 
(t — 12) — cash balance at month (¢— 24). 

Cash position at month J, so defined, is expected to affect changes 
in capacity at month ¢ but not to affect census directly in month ¢. The 
6-month and 12-month moving averages were also considered; using 
each does not materially change results. 

Table 16 shows first-stage results both for changes in capacity and 
changes in log capacity. The effect of normal temperature is negative 
and statistically significant in both of these specifications (even though 
the analyses control for actual temperature). Projected completions and 
cash position do not perform especially well but have some estimated 
effect. Although weak, the instruments have some power. 

Table 17 gives IV results for four different specifications: plain, logged, 
with no lags, and with many. Results suggest that contemporaneous ca- 
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pacity alone does not have a statistically significant effect on census, and 
the point estimates are considerably smaller than the OLS point estimates. 

If lags are added, the picture from the analyses is very much like the 
OLS picture, both in levels and in logs. Lagged capacity is estimated to 
have a statistically significant and substantial effect on census, although 
contemporaneous capacity does not. The sum of coefficients on capacity 
and its lags is also statistically significant and approaches one. In the 
logarithmic specification, lagged census has negative coefficients, and 
lagged capacity has positive ones. Thus, decreases in the census-to- 
capacity ratio are estimated to increase future census strongly. Because 
IV methods are used, these results can plausibly be described as causal. 
The instruments are weak, however, and weak instruments are biased 
toward agreement with OLS results. Further, the IV results for entries 
and exits are similar to the OLS results. 


Summary of Results on Capacity 


For women, capacity is not found to induce changes in census. For men, 
it appears that lagged capacity does induce some increases in census, 
but the conclusion is not definitive. 

How can the divergent effects for men and women be reconciled? 
One possibility is the greater heterogeneity of men’s shelters. If the key 
problem that people face when the shelter system gets crowded is that 
places are not available in the shelter that best matches their needs and 
desires, then crowding is more of a problem when shelters differ from 
one another. Thus, there is some weak evidence that capacity affects 
shelter census by affecting matching, not comfort. 

Another possibility is suggested by the turnover data. If a capacity 
increase primarily induces entries of short-stayers, then the greater weight 
of short-stayers in the men’s system may explain the greater responsiveness 
to capacity. But there is no theory why short-stayers should dispropor- 
tionately respond to capacity; perhaps short-stayers have better outside 
alternatives. 


Implications and Conclusions 


One obvious implication of the results for future research is the need 
to identify more clearly and test more rigorously the numerous indirect 
effects that have been posited. Much more work can be done with 
individual-level data and with aggregate information on the character- 
istics of the shelter population. 

The unit root result has wider implications for research. The New 
York City family shelter census also has a unit root (O’Flaherty and Wu 
2006). If this result holds in censuses from other cities, contempora- 
neous conditions in a city do not determine shelter population; shelter 
population at any time depends on history too. Many cross-sectional 
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Table 16 (Continued) 





Coefficient ¢Statistic Coefficient ¢Statistic 





Macro. (lag) =o x 101° —.43 
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Constant 6.95*** 8.29 
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Notr.—ADP = average daily population by month in jails; macro. = macroeconomic 
condition measured by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York’s (n.d.) “Index of Co- 
incident Economic Indicators” for New York City; cash position = New York City cash 
balances from the New York City comptroller’s office; completion = projected com- 
pletions of shelter beds from the semiannual New York City Mayor’s Management Report. 
eo with superscripts 1, 2, and 3 are the dependent variables for the regressions 
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studies to identify the determinants of shelter and street populations 
have been published, and most concentrate on shelter population (for 
a survey, see O’Flaherty [2004]). Very few of these studies use lagged 
shelter population or lagged conditions as explanatory variables. Per- 
haps future research should. 

For policy, the current results clearly raise questions about the efficacy 
and wisdom of special efforts to divert recently discharged prisoners, 
jail inmates, and mental hospital patients from the shelter system. Little 
evidence supports the idea that these programs, if successful, would 
reduce shelter population; a stronger case can be made that they would 
increase shelter population. 

Even if such efforts raise shelter population, however, they are not 
necessarily ill advised. They may reduce street population or the pop- 
ulation of childless couples in the family system. They may also change 
who is in shelters and who is not in ways that are socially beneficial, 
even if total numbers increase. 

The policy implications of the public housing results are similar but 
more subtle. Results tend to suggest that preferential admission of peo- 
ple thought to be homeless or at risk of homelessness will not reduce 
shelter population, but general increases in admissions will. The results 
on placements into subsidized housing from shelters, as well as the more 
extensive results about homeless families (Cragg and O’Flaherty 1999; 
O’Flaherty and Wu 2006), suggest that moving people from shelters to 
public housing reduces the shelter census. Taken together, these results 
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Table 17 (Continued) 
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Notre.—ADP = average daily population by month in jails; macro. = macroeconomic 
condition measured by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York’s (n.d.) “Index of Coincident 
Economic Indicators” for New York City. Variables with superscripts 1, 2, and 3 are the 
dependent variables for the regressions below. 
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suggest that a prevention program using public housing would be the 
worst of all possible scenarios; any other public housing policy (ignoring 
homeless status or waiting for people to enter shelters) would work 
better at reducing shelter population. Once again, it is not known how 
public housing policies change the street count, and that could be more 
important. 

The results about placements are encouraging. It is not clear, however, 
what those whom placements induce to enter shelters would be doing 
in the absence of placements. If they would be on the street, the benefits 
of placements are even greater than the simple analysis here indicates. 
Nonetheless, these entrants may also be drawn from more conventional 
living arrangements. 

Similar questions arise about capacity. Where might the men whom 
capacity induces to enter shelters or to stay in them otherwise spend 
the night? If they are being drawn from the street or some comparably 
negative environment, then DHS should expand capacity and census 
with it. Capacity then can be seen as one of the best tools available to 
DHS. The implications are entirely different, however, if capacity keeps 
men from living in conventional places. 

In summary, many questions about single-adult homelessness remain 
unanswered. It is not as simple as it looks. 
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Book Reviews 


Social Science for What? Philanthropy and the Social Question in a World Turned 
Rightside Up. By Alice O’Connor. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 2007. 
Pp. 160. $22.50 (cloth). 


According to Alice O’Connor, the philanthropic project in social research is in 
a state of uncertainty, if not one of crisis. Despite an increasingly sophisticated 
capacity to document intractable wealth inequalities and racial disparities across 
a range of social indicators, the reform tradition in social science has been 
virtually “banished to irrelevance” in contemporary political debates (22). Acting 
on the centenary of the Russell Sage Foundation, O’Connor sets out to recapture 
the social question, or what she has elsewhere termed strategically and polem- 
ically as “the terms of the debate” (Poverty Knowledge: Social Science, Social Policy, 
and the Poor in Twentieth-Century U.S. History [Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 2001], 17), by exploring the early roots of the philanthropic tradition in 
social research and the more recent transformations that now challenge the 
founding commitments of this tradition. 

Social Science for What? makes a compelling contribution to political-economic 
discussions on the postwar transformation of the New Deal Keynesian coalition. 
It does so by pursuing three primary lines of historical analysis. First, O'Connor 
locates the origins of the reformist philanthropic project, an analytical tradition 
overtly committed to achieving justice and equality within the context of capi- 
talist, liberal democracy. Second, social research came of age in the Progressive 
Era, and the book undertakes a careful documentation of how it achieved un- 
precedented legitimacy with the Keynesian consensus of the postwar liberal 
policy establishment. O’Connor’s third primary objective is to explore how this 
same establishment would become the target of an alternative, explicitly con- 
servative, and “counterrevolutionary” (73) philanthropic tradition at the close 
of the twentieth century. The success of the emergent counter-intelligentsia after 
1970 hinged upon a redefinition of “the social question” (1). Divorced from its 
normative reform ideals and preoccupations with state and social citizenship, 
the social question would be enlisted as a powerful instrument of antistatist, 
market-oriented reform. 

Taking each of these concerns in turn, O’Connor begins by illustrating how 
the early philanthropic tradition in social research situated itself between the 
extremes of state-centered socialism and market-oriented laissez faire. Early so- 
cial research was committed to new ways of thinking about the interrelationships 
of state, market, and civil society. O'Connor contends that the shared assump- 
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tions underlying philanthropic projects in social research were inherently ideo- 
logical, as evidenced by (1) a modernist rejection of authoritarian truth fixed 
in unchanging precepts in favor of empiricism, lived experience, and contin- 
gency (pace the philosophical tenets of pragmatism); (2) a scientific approach 
to understanding macro-level social transformations, not as inevitable or tele- 
ological concatenations but instead as social forces amenable to scientific man- 
agement, reform, and regulation; (3) a conception of the public and its problems 
as interdependent, social, and collective rather than individual and private; and 
(4) a commitment to evaluate existing political-economic arrangements for the 
public good. The early boundaries of a “new liberalism” in social science rec- 
ognized the need to control the forces of the market while leaving a wide berth 
for negotiating the particulars of what such control would mean (23-24). 

Early social science defined itself in its quest (both scientific and normative) 
for a modernized liberal democracy. It was not to act as a value-free arbiter of 
the social question (value neutrality would come later and in very problematic 
fashion, according to O’Connor) but rather to help progressives take up the 
charge against the extremities and failures of free market capitalism. Under this 
framework, the social question was a potent, organizing force for the new lib- 
eralism and its philanthropic patrons. 

As a prime example, O’Connor points to the Pittsburgh Survey. Funded by 
the Russell Sage Foundation, the survey was one of the first and most expansive 
studies of the urban condition in industrialized America. An extensive overview 
suggests the survey’s enduring relevance, as well as the ways in which the Russell 
Sage Foundation conceptualized its public purpose through a broad-ranging 
methodological approach. The survey was steeped in the reform tradition of 
multilevel, multidisciplinary research. It marshaled scores of professional and 
amateur researchers from settlement houses, labor organizations, tenement 
houses, charity and organization societies, as well as from such civic organizations 
as Florence Kelley’s National Consumers League. The eclecticism of the survey 
brought a considerable intellectual as well as activist ambition. It also laid the 
groundwork for the research traditions of the Wisconsin School’s institutionalist 
economics. Corporate restructuring of capitalism under Andrew Carnegie and 
J. P. Morgan forged the historical backdrop of the survey monographs, which 
chronicled the rapid reorganization of workplace and family in a city trans- 
formed by the steel industry’s massive concentration of wealth and power. 

Through the Pittsburgh Survey, researchers used the everyday lives of wage 
earners to aim “quite literally and consciously, to reformulate and re-picture the 
social question—or really a whole series of compartmentalized social questions— 
within an analytic framework that would emphasize the interrelationships among 
them and the need for planned, deliberative public action” (37). O’Connor 
uses the survey to establish the central focus of the philanthropic tradition: the 
principle and conviction of a knowable, collective public interest outside the 
interests of a privatized market place. She advocates a return to social science 
created in this vein, arguing that earlier periods reflect a far more purposeful 
and explicitly reformist (yet still rigorously objective) social science than that 
which prevails today. 

The Pittsburgh Survey embodied these principles. Its effect was widely emu- 
lated in the building of a research infrastructure that would eventually become 
integral to New Deal reform and its administrative culture. O’Connor illustrates 
how the Russell Sage Foundation funded institution-building projects in social 
research. She also shows how such projects, characterized by extraordinary net- 
works of research and reform activism, provide the basis for an emergent Keynes- 
ian understanding of social and economic policy in the postwar era. Social 
science would assume an increasingly instrumental and authoritative role, re- 
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made under the mantle of value neutrality, in the institution-building projects 
of the Fordist-Keynesian welfare state. The liberal policy-research establishment 
achieved near-hegemonic status, primarily by affirming its allegiance with cold 
war liberalism’s state-centered (as opposed to Herbert Hoover’s associationalist) 
planning commitments in labor, economics, national security, and welfare. Al- 
though dwarfed by federal contracts, philanthropy played a key role in the mas- 
sive expansion of theoretical and applied research (2). To reconcile incomplete 
commitments to racial justice and economic security with the global crusade 
against communism, the theoretical camp focused on behavioral and cultural 
theories of democracy, social and economic stratification, and modernization. 
Applied researchers, meanwhile, concentrated on reducing problems to “contain- 
able root causes that could in turn be resolved through existing institutions in 
civil society, free markets, and enlightened social policy” (2). 

Backed by the emergence of federal contracts as well as such institutional 
giants as the Rand Corporation, the Ford Foundation, and the Brookings In- 
stitution, postwar social research in this period redoubled its commitments to 
becoming a true science. Quite significantly, the book offers an invitation to 
revisit long-standing debates over value neutrality in socially purposeful research. 
Such debates originate in the liberal policy establishment’s rise to prominence. 
Certainly, the postwar era’s movement toward value neutrality, a movement based 
on hidden ideological commitments, was itself misleading. O’Connor argues, 
however, that the idea of neutrality would become a significant factor in the 
liberal policy establishment’s failure to counter, let alone to recognize, the bi- 
partisan rightward shift in neoconservative knowledge building. This leads to 
the book’s third line of historical analysis: an in-depth exploration of the reasons 
why liberal social science failed to respond to the rise of conservative policy 
making and the ideological movement behind it. 

O’Connor attributes this failure to the aversion to ideology in postwar social 
science, noting that this aversion was embraced by philanthropy and federal 
contractors alike. Entrepreneurial scholars like Robert Park and William Ogburn 
embodied an empiricism disinterested from social reform and betterment. In 
this empiricism, pluralistic consensual politics were not to be based on a par- 
ticular set of narrow ideological commitments. Rather, modernization could 
overcome “remnants of cultural backwardness” (81) by using principles of expert 
neutrality, rationality, and scientific knowledge as guideposts. Knowledge itself 
would replace ideology as the driving force for economic growth, progress, 
politics, and culture. But the liberal policy establishment’s assumption of the 
end of ideology would also spell its demise. 

Although researchers must always strive for objectivity, research cannot be 
understood independent of its history, politics, and social experience (21). 
O’Connor traces neutrality itself as a historically contingent concept that was 
taken up in the postwar university setting. There the country’s most prominent 
social scientists came to assume that the broad outlines of the social question 
had been permanently settled within the framework of the New Deal social 
contract and the Keynesian political economy. That assumption was quite simply 
wrong. What’s more, the assumption achieved hegemonic status in the liberal 
policy establishment, and this status obviated careful attention to an ascendant 
counterrevolution in social research and philanthropy. 

An alternative philanthropic tradition was born after 1970 with the explosive 
growth of such neoconservative think tanks as the American Enterprise Institute, 
the Cato Institute, the Manhattan Institute, the Heritage Foundation, the Adolph 
Coors Foundation, and the John M. Olin Foundation. This was a distinctive 
social and policy knowledge-building project, characterized by forthright com- 
mitments to neoconservative ideology and a quest to dismantle the postwar 
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welfare state. O’Connor suggests that actors within the counterrevolution in 
philanthropy organized to pursue the following core objectives: (1) to support 
reform projects based on extreme economic deregulation and heightened moral 
regulation of the poor; (2) to facilitate a desocialization and remoralization of 
the social question by holding individuals responsible for their plight and em- 
phasizing the redemptive power of free markets; (3) to underwrite a sustained 
war of ideas upon the so-called nonideological research and policy establish- 
ment; and (4) to foment explicit movement-building efforts grounded in sim- 
plistically coherent, endlessly repeated narratives on a wide range of social prob- 
lems and to emphasize the basis of such problems in the Great Society as well 
as in the whole of twentieth-century liberalism. These objectives forged a 
“counter-intelligentsia” (8) committed to rolling back the twentieth-century lib- 
eralism it saw as responsible for economic decline and cultural dissolution since 
the 1960s. The result of this counter-intelligentsia’s extensive efforts, O'Connor 
argues, is a social science principally organized around the preservation of free 
markets and the policing of the poor (22). 

In the historical narrative on the role of social science in aiding and abetting 
the trajectory of welfare reform, readers will find that O’Connor recapitulates 
some core claims of her earlier book, Poverty Knowledge (2001). However, there 
is also an extension (and in some ways a recasting) of the earlier book’s findings 
on late twentieth-century social science. This is the main strength of the book; 
in contrast to the 2001 work, O’Connor’s new book presents a more targeted 
analysis of the countermobilization (known as the new “gospel of wealth”; 118) 
that aligned philanthropic interests with the interests of corporate and free 
market capitalism. By documenting the formation of this movement and the 
ways in which it came to establish its own interests as expressions of both private 
virtue and the public good, O’Connor makes a significant contribution to other 
seminal works that map the demise of the Keynesian state. The book’s emphasis 
on the remaking of social science and its focus on the role of philanthropy in 
reframing the social question thus adds an essential piece to the story of postwar 
capital accumulation and its accompanying reregulatory projects in urbanism, 
social marginalization, and prison building.’ 

However, in its broader contribution to the literature on the political economy 
of postwar poverty politics, the book also carries a central limitation, or perhaps 
better stated, a missed opportunity. This can be found in the understated, albeit 
recurring, threads that offer a potential to explicitly delineate the differences 
between neoconservatism and neoliberalism.* Interestingly (and perhaps re- 
freshingly), for all of its careful documentation of the rise of thinkers like Fried- 
man and Hayek, the book mentions the term “neoliberalism” only once, and 
even then only in a parenthetical comment. O’Connor describes this movement 
in knowledge building as a decisively neoconservative affair. In her assessment, 
political protagonists such as Irving Kristol, Jack Kemp, William Simon, Nathan 
Glazer, Paul Wolfowitz, and Donald Rumsfeld were animated more by the ideas 
of philosopher Leo Strauss than by the principles of Hayek and Friedman’s 
Mont Pelerin Society. 

The book makes another key contribution by illustrating how an uneasy mar- 
riage was made between neoconservative and neoliberal camps. The merger of 
free-market ideologues and moral traditionalists brought considerable intellec- 
tual heft to the movement. But by coloring the late twentieth-century transfor- 
mation in social science solely as a neoconservative affair, O'Connor obscures 
a powerful bipartisan shift in social policy research. The neoliberal agenda, still 
often split off from and anathema to the moral principles of neoconservatism 
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(pace Richard Florida’s powerful use of the term “tolerance,” which casts that 
term as a gentrifying force for the creative city, in The Rise of the Creative Class 
and How It’s Transforming Work, Leisure, Community and Everyday Life [New York: 
Basic Books, 2002]), is at times more insidious precisely because it has become 
a lingua franca in otherwise liberal foundations. In other words, the roll call of 
the usual suspects (e.g., the Cato Institute, the Manhattan Institute, the American 
Enterprise Institute) leaves one with a kind of caricature that tells only part of 
the story. 

By expanding the frame to investigate the ways in which more traditionally 
progressive objectives have been remade in social science research, a host of 
less obvious but equally pervasive trends in liberal social science become visible. 
For example, O’Connor’s examination opens doors for the rigorous scrutiny of 
the explosive growth of nongovernmental organizations, the hegemonic status 
of rational choice theories and econometric modeling (taken up extensively in 
Poverty Knowledge). It calls into question the unreflexive embrace of such policy 
concepts and clichés as broken windows, social capital, community capacity, 
urban underclass, urban revitalization, choice, mobility, empowerment, main- 
stream values, and opportunity. Also worthy of further attention is the capacity 
of these supposedly kinder, gentler concepts, along with other more elusive 
concepts that have been repackaged and wrapped into venture philanthropy 
and social entrepreneurialism, to undermine the reform tradition O’Connor 
exalts. A more careful and explicit delineation of the neoconservative from the 
neoliberal movement in late twentieth-century reform could therefore help con- 
siderably in strengthening the book’s overall thesis. 

Readers may also take issue with a certain halo effect at work in the book; 
the early research of the Progressive Era (and to a certain extent the policy 
research of the liberal establishment in the Keynesian era) is exhumed and 
romanticized as an unproblematic force for the public good. One should not 
forget that social science (indeed, even the concept of the social itself) is a 
nineteenth-century invention that emerged to enumerate, classify, regulate, and 
therefore govern newly invented categories on behalf of the state. Clearly, the 
apparatus of social science can be directed toward liberating and constraining 
ends. It remains imperfectly clear just how normative judgments should be 
brought to bear on the institution of research. The projects of the liberal policy 
establishment also deserve greater scrutiny, linked as they were to the subur- 
banization of the United States, urban disinvestment, the racialization and fem- 
inization of poverty, pernicious trends in urban renewal, and the highly detri- 
mental policies of public housing. 

These points aside, however, Social Science for What? is an important book for 
several reasons. With an eye toward the crisis in the philanthropic tradition, it 
seeks to revive commitments to a public interest in social research, one that 
transcends the tyranny of private markets. The book succeeds by mapping the 
ascendancy of the liberal policy establishment, its fatal flaws, and its defeat in 
the contest over the terms of the policy debate. It also makes a significant 
contribution by exploring, in vivid historical detail, the role of late twentieth- 
century social science in reshaping the broader political economy toward neo- 
conservative ends. Accordingly, the book should be taken seriously by social 


scientists of all parties. 


Robert P. Fairbanks II 
University of Chicago 
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1. For examples of the literature documenting such efforts, see Loic Wacquant, “Deadly 
Symbiosis: When Ghetto and Prison Meet and Mesh,” Punishment and Society 3 no. 1 (2001): 
95-133, and Urban Outcasts: A Comparative Sociology of Advanced Marginality (Cambridge: 
Polity, 2008); David Harvey, A Brief History of Neoliberalism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2005); Mike Davis, Planet of Slums (London: Verso, 2006); Ruth Wilson Gilmore, Golden 
Gulag: Prisons, Surplus, Crisis, and Opposition in Globalizing California (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 2007); and Jason Hackworth, The Neoliberal City (Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 2007). 

2. Readers may find it curious that O’Connor uses the term “liberalism” to denote the 
egalitarian tradition in liberal democracy, a tradition most often associated with the 
twentieth-century left. By contrast, the term conventionally refers to the core tenets of 
liberal philosophy and neoclassical economics (small government, market rule, individual 
freedom) most often associated with Adam Smith, David Ricardo, Edmund Burke, J. S. 
Mill, Milton Friedman, and Friedrich von Hayek. 


Research for Action: Cross-National Perspectives on Connecting Knowledge, 
Policy, and Practice for Children. Edited by Robert J. Chaskin and Jona M. 
Rosenfeld. New York: Oxford University Press, 2007. Pp. 192. $39.95 (cloth). 


The confluence of three forces raises the likelihood of a true cross-national 
conversation among children’s services researchers, policy makers, and practi- 
tioners to a level that would have been seen as wishful thinking even a decade 
ago. These forces include (1) growing concerns about accountability and the 
evidence base of child and family services in many countries; (2) the increasing 
availability of high-quality, point-to-point electronic communication that allows 
for direct contact among researchers, practitioners, and policy planners in widely 
separated locations; and (3) the increasing incentives for international child 
and family services researchers to publish in high-impact, English-language jour- 
nals and books. Although issues of cultural and linguistic hegemony and pub- 
lication impact scores deserve a full debate on their own merits, it is increasingly 
clear that to act locally in an effective and efficient manner, contemporary child 
and family services researchers must think globally. Moreover, researchers are 
now thinking deeply about the contextual elements within which their investi- 
gations are embedded. They consider how best to translate findings in ways that 
improve and enhance existing policy and practices. Evidence of this boundary- 
and border-spanning trend is seen in the growing number of publications and 
international meetings that have as their foci such topics as improving the life 
trajectories of “looked after children,” finding effective service solutions for deep- 
end, high-resource-using youth, and examining what is inside the “black box” 
of effective intervention.’ 

The editors of this volume, Robert Chaskin and Jona Rosenfeld, and many 
of their fellow contributors, are already known for their substantial scholarly 
contributions to the field of children’s services research. Their contributions 
are in such disparate areas as understanding the elusive dynamics of community 
capacity (Chaskin), teasing out the elements of successful child and family pro- 
grams (Rosenfeld), childhood resiliency (Robbie Gilligan), creative uses of data 
in system reform (Robert Goerge), applying messages from research to the 
understanding of the dynamics of care entrance and leaving (Nick Axford, Vashti 
Berry, Roger Bullock, Michael Little, Jill Madge, Louise Morpeth, and Kevin 
Mount), and family support (John Pinkerton). Moreover, the research centers 
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they represent, in particular, the Chapin Hall Center for Children at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Dartington Social Research Unit in Totnes, England, 
are premier institutions that have a sustained record of producing substantial, 
high-quality, policy-relevant research within their respective countries. Taken 
together, this particular collection of contributors sets a high bar of anticipation 
for the volume’s contribution to this emergent cross-national discourse. 

Chaskin and Rosenfeld describe the process of collaborative work that yielded 
the six case studies featured in the present volume. Operating as one of several 
cross-national work groups convened by the Chapin Hall Center for Children, 
their purpose was to distill three lessons learned from a cross-case analysis that 
would highlight the interface of research and policy. The case study approach was 
chosen to “provide variation along a set of key substantive and structural dimen- 
sions that help define the universe of strategies and highlight the range of issues 
confronted by research that seeks to have an impact on policy and practice” (6). 

The case studies span a range of topics all touching on the world of children: 
family support in Northern Ireland (Pinkerton); gun control in South Africa 
(Maylene Shung King, Paula Proudlock, and Lori Michelson); generating and 
using data for child welfare-system reform in Illinois (Goerge); quality assurance 
in youth residential settings in Israel (Tamar Zemach-Marom); research-based 
practice tools to enhance family reunification in the United Kingdom (Axford 
and colleagues); and consumer-oriented research dissemination for young peo- 
ple in care in Ireland (Ruth Emond and Gilligan). The editors provide a context- 
setting introductory chapter (“Mapping the Terrain”; 3-15) and a summative 
final chapter (“Charting a Course for Fuller Engagement: Toward a Framework 
for Action”; 158-70). A penultimate chapter by Chaskin probes “Issues, Lessons, 
and Future Directions” (131-57) in the creation, dissemination, data mining, 
promotion, and utilization of knowledge to inform practice and policy. 

If viewed as individual contributions, the six case studies offer much practical 
insight as well as substantive detail on the multiple pathways through which 
research can influence public policy. Goerge, for example, chronicles in an 
abbreviated and understated chapter the evolution of a relationship of more 
than 25 years between the Chapin Hall Center for Children and the Illinois 
Department of Children and Family Services. This relationship has produced a 
base of administrative data on child welfare that serves as a foundation for a 
whole series of initiatives oriented to system reform. The “Quick Response pro- 
ject” (59), for example, speaks directly to an oft-heard critique of policy-research 
efforts: the considerable lag time between research completion and actionable 
results. I was struck with how much value there is in studying the life-course of 
institutions like Chapin Hall and Dartington as the field struggles to give form 
and substance to the continuing pleas for more bridges between the worlds of 
academia and practice. Although neither center will likely yield a template for 
replication, their responses to the changing needs of government policy makers, 
the balancing of academic (peer reviewed) and policy-relevant (or gray) liter- 
ature, their efforts to determine a workable span of research foci, and the 
creation of viable career pathways for researchers who stand at the interface of 
academia and public policy, would all likely be very useful for the field of child 
and family services at the present time. 

The chapter by Axford and associates details the genesis and development of 
a practice tool designed to facilitate effective family reunification for children 
in out-of-home care in the United Kingdom. The chapter illuminates a con- 
tinuing work in progress and is particularly good at highlighting the challenges 
that face the introduction of any new instrument into routine practice. The 
contribution by Shung King and colleagues details the often painfully slow time 
line involved in effecting policy reform (in this case, firearms control in South 
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Africa), as well as the challenges for research in both documenting and influ- 
encing the process. Emond and Gilligan describe a smaller-scale project designed 
to elicit consumer voices from a sample of youth in care in Ireland. Youth were 
interviewed on educational experiences and on how those experiences interface 
with their care experience. Although limited in external validity, the project 
illustrates well how small-scale research can be used strategically to illuminate 
an important service concern. Pinkerton’s chapter on family support offers de- 
tailed implications for policy makers, operational managers, practitioners, and 
researchers (23). It hints at an even greater contribution for U.S. child and 
family services: examining in depth the introduction of a familiar service in- 
novation (family support) in a very different cultural and political service context 
(Northern Ireland). I note in passing that many of our recent U.S. exports in 
certain evidence-based child and family innovations offer U.S. service planners 
a potentially rich database for examining the adaptation and integration of well- 
known model programs in widely differing service contexts.* Finally, Zemach- 
Marom’s chapter provides useful information on the challenges involved in 
implementing a collaborative process designed to improve quality assurance in 
youth residential care in Israel. 

Taken as a whole (that is, as a new formulation for linking research, policy, 
and practice in cross-national context), the volume falls somewhat short of the 
promise implied in its title. The individual chapters provide little evidence of 
the “collective exploration, scrutiny, and debate” tantalizingly described in the 
introduction (vi). In fact, a quick scan of the case-study references suggests a 
far more parochial point of view: the U.S. offering (Goerge) yields nine citations, 
all United States in their origins. Eight of these reference Illinois, and the 
majority come from the Chapin Hall Center for Children. Similarly, the U.K. 
chapter (Axford and associates) lists 43 references, all but two of which come 
from the United Kingdom. The majority of these originate at Dartington. In 
fairness, I should note that the authors were asked to prepare case studies 
reflecting research taken to a point in time. These studies provided the stimulus 
for the cross-national discussion envisioned by the project, and it is quite possible 
that the present volume largely provides a recounting of the case studies but 
only a few hints of the cross-national discussion. Moreover, the project purposely 
cast a wide net at the outset, and it is possible that the sheer range of topics 
worked against the kind of cross-referencing and cross-national comparisons 
that this reviewer found wanting. Similarly, the term “cross-national” seems to 
offer somewhat less than what it suggests (five countries included) but may offer 
a realistic view of what is doable in such an initiative. Editorial quibbles include 
the absence of a set of common references and the lack of indexes for names 
and subjects. To this reviewer, such indexes are essential in any volume that sets 
itself the task of making a serious cross-national contribution. 

None of this detracts from the previously cited contributions made by each 
of the case studies nor from Chaskin and Rosenfeld’s efforts in teasing out lessons 
learned to inform future cross-national efforts. Writing in the clear, spare, and 
easily grasped manner that characterized his earlier contributions, Chaskin sets 
out a useful scheme (141) for understanding the multiple actors, contexts, and 
system levels involved in the process of research, dissemination, and utilization. 
He also provides (139) a useful summary of common themes and issues that 
disparate literatures bring to bear on the kind of cross-case analysis attempted 
here. He underscores for this reviewer the exquisite intricacy of the dance among 
researchers, policy makers, and practitioners. He also highlights the importance 
throughout of maintaining deep and sustaining relationships among the three 
groups. In the final chapter, Rosenfeld and Chaskin offer a helpful road map 
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for the future development of the research-policy-practice interface. This road 
map does not minimize complexity but rather seizes it as a source of opportunity. 
Chaskin, Rosenfeld, their contributors, and their constituent research centers 
(in particular, Chapin Hall Center for Children), have produced a useful, readable, 
and overall hopeful volume that faithfully recounts some solid beginning efforts 
at what one hopes will become a more expansive and accessible cross-national 
conversation on enhancing and improving services for vulnerable children and 
their families. For this promising early accounting, the reader is in their debt. 


James K. Whittaker 
University of Washington 
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1. See, e.g., the tenth international conference of the European Scientific Association for 
Residential and Foster Care for Children and Adolescents (EUSARF), “Assessing the 
‘Evidence-Base’ of Intervention for Vulnerable Children and Their Families: Cross-National 
Perspectives and Challenges for Research, Policy and Practice,” Padua, Italy, March 26-29, 
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after Children Conference, “Care Matters: Transforming Lives—Improving Outcomes,” 
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international conference, “Inside Out: Examining What Is Inside the Black Box of 
Intervention,” University of Groningen, The Netherlands, to be held September 22-25, 
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2. Examples of such exports include The Incredible Years Project, developed by Carolyn 
Webster-Stratton of the University of Washington; multisystemic therapy, developed by Scott 
Henggeler of the Medical University of South Carolina; and multidimensional treatment 
foster care, developed by Patricia Chamberlain of the Oregon Social Learning Center in 
Eugene, OR. For current information on these three models, see http://www.son 
.washington.edu/centers/parenting-clinic (The Incredible Years Project); http://www 
-mstservices.com (multisystemic therapy); and http://www.mtfc.com (multidimensional 
treatment foster care). For information on the current status of implementation for these 
and other evidence-based services in the United States, see Dean L. Fixsen, Sandra F. 
Naoom, Karen A. Blase, Robert Friedman, and Frances Wallace, “Implementation 
Research: A Synthesis of the Literature,” publication no. 231 (University of South Florida, 
Louis de la Parte Florida Mental Health Institute, the National Implementation Research 
Network, Tampa). 


Agents of the Welfare State: How Caseworkers Respond to Need in the United 
States, Germany, and Sweden. By Christopher J. Jewell. New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2007. Pp. 264. $69.95 (cloth). 


In Agents of the Welfare State: How Caseworkers Respond to Need in the United States, 
Germany, and Sweden, Christopher J. Jewell examines how public welfare policy 
and related activation policies are put into practice in three countries. The 
implementation of work-related activation policies in public welfare administra- 
tion has been a global trend in most modern welfare states in recent decades. 
Jewell describes the emergence of such policies: “a rise in structural unemploy- 
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ment and a heightened fiscal austerity, combined with a large increase in the 
numbers of social assistance recipients, create strong political and administrative 
pressures to develop more standardized, controllable,and often restrictive prac- 
tices... . One sign of convergence has been a general trend toward expanded 
self-help obligations for recipients of welfare and other income programs cross- 
nationally” (3). This social and economic background has led to significant 
welfare reforms in most Western countries; recipients of public aid are in- 
creasingly mandated to participate in activation programs in return for income 
support. 

Jewell considers how public aid and activation measures are structured and 
delivered by the frontline caseworkers who operate within the local welfare 
administrations in these three national settings. He has two primary goals: (1) 
to comprehend how needs assessments and caseworkers’ responsiveness to cli- 
ents’ individual circumstances are executed in street-level practice, and (2) con- 
sequently, to discern why caseworkers in these different settings might differ in 
their responses to clients’ individual needs. 

In this study, Jewell focuses on how the frontline caseworkers in each national 
context are able to respond to and act upon clients’ individual circumstances 
in their daily operations. He thereby illuminates the practical experience of 
activation policies that are spreading rapidly across the globe. With this com- 
parative ground-level research approach, the author provides an important and 
detailed account of how the practices of these work-related policy approaches 
vary when delivered at the street level. Although these policies seem to be very 
similar and congruent on the surface, Jewell’s exciting research design makes 
it possible to examine how nationally different political, economic, and admin- 
istrative factors shape the efforts of the frontline caseworkers. This design also 
enables him to consider the consequences of such factors for the clients who 
receive activation services. 

Jewell chooses to examine the settings in three countries (United States, Ger- 
many, and Sweden) that implemented work-related requirements as a condition 
of welfare and social assistance benefits. These settings include the 1996 welfare- 
to-work reform in the United States, the Hilfe zur Arbeit (Help to Work) programs 
in Germany, and the incremental and ongoing change toward activation re- 
quirements for social assistance recipients in Sweden. Although these three 
nations seem to be rather similar in their use of activation requirements, variation 
in welfare state characteristics leads them also to differ in the resources, organi- 
zational arrangements, and legislative context for these work-related programs. 
Hence, Jewell’s theoretical rationale for selecting these particular countries is that 
they differ from each other in relation to welfare state regime theories. 

Jewell also describes the nature of the social-political configurations in each 
country, as the balance among state, market, and family differs markedly in these 
countries. The United States represents a typical “liberal” welfare state, Germany 
represents a “conservative” welfare state, and Sweden exemplifies a “social dem- 
ocratic” welfare state (Ggsta Esping-Andersen, The Three Worlds of Welfare Capi- 
talism [Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1990], 26-27). The liberal 
model is characterized by minimal and residual social protection schemes that 
rely mainly on private provisions in the market sector. The conservative model 
primarily grants social protection through occupational status. Funding is often 
provided by employers and different sorts of employment-based insurance pro- 
grams. Protection in conservative welfare regime nations is also delivered by 
charitable services and the family. The social democratic model is regarded as 
universal, offering many redistributive, generous, and state-based protection 
schemes. In addition, a social democratic welfare regime tends to identify full 
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employment as an important political goal, and the government provides public 
employment services in pursuit of that goal. 

Jewell claims that these welfare state differences result in different activation 
policy approaches, suggesting that “these differences in economic environments 
and labor market structures have implications for activation programs because 
the policy instruments for achieving client self-sufficiency look quite different 
between, for example, a context of high chronic unemployment. . . and one 
with low unemployment and a growing low-skilled service sector” (34). In short, 
Jewell empirically identifies significant country differences in both the policy 
orientation and administrative practices related to welfare delivery. He contends, 
for example, that frontline staff in the United States have a rule-bound system 
and limited service options and thus have considerable difficulty in providing 
services to address personal needs. In the European countries, the frontline 
staff have greater authority and greater institutional resources. This enables them 
to provide individually tailored services. Swedish caseworkers in the municipal 
social assistance and activation administration thus are able to pay attention to 
clients’ individual needs and to provide clients with valuable, individually tar- 
geted support. 

Beside its foundation in welfare-state regime theories, this study is also ana- 
lytically based in theories that explain frontline work behaviors. In the second 
chapter, Jewell presents an informative review of the role of frontline caseworkers 
in the policy decision-making process and considers the importance of discretion 
in policy delivery. He elaborates on themes like “organizational responses avail- 
able to caseworkers,” whether such responses are wide or limited, and the “nature 
of client contacts” (measured as short term and one-sided or longer term and 
dynamic; 21). Linking two bodies of theory, Jewell presents the analytic frame- 
work as “how broader state policy relates to day-to-day office practices in regime- 
specific ways” (36). With this interesting and important frame of reference, 
Jewell’s book has many strengths and provides valuable findings. Furthermore, 
the comparative street-level approach that Jewell employs is also shown to be 
particularly fruitful and instructive in his analysis of the true workings of the 
policies that he examines. 

Successfully conducting a three-nation comparative street-level study is no 
minor task. I am impressed by Jewell’s broad knowledge of the national policy 
contexts in each country, as well as by his understanding of the many challenges 
linked to this kind of research. Most researchers could not make an adequate 
examination of this sort because they lack the necessary knowledge about impor- 
tant but subtle differences in local context. In addition to such knowledge, Jewell 
possesses the language skills needed to conduct both interviews and observations 
in the language appropriate for each country. That is nothing less than impressive. 

Most of the book is devoted to Jewell’s examination of street-level policy 
delivery. Three case studies stem from interviews with caseworkers and obser- 
vations of their daily practices. The U.S. case study presents results from four 
California counties where Jewell conducted approximately 90 interviews and 70 
observations in 1996 and 1997 (as well as 16 additional interviews in one county 
in 2000). The data from Germany were collected in the city of Bremen between 
November 1999 and January 2000, as well as during a short fieldwork period in 
May 2000. These data stem from approximately 40 interviews and 30 observa- 
tions. The data from Sweden were collected during 50 interviews and 15 obser- 
vations in the city of Malm6 between March and May 2000. 

Jewell explains that the fieldwork in the United States differed from work at 
European field sites because data collection in California took longer than it 
did elsewhere, and observations were more “naturalistic” (8). Jewell acknowl- 
edges that, despite an ambitions plan to employ a similar approach at the Eu- 
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ropean sites, time and organizational constraints prevented this. Data from the 
European interviews and observations are therefore much more limited. This 
is not a tremendous drawback, but I am concerned that such constraints may 
influence the data and findings. There is a risk that the findings correspond 
more with what caseworkers think they are supposed to do than with what they 
actually are doing. In fact, as Jewell explains, “this book rests most solidly on 
caseworker descriptions of how they perform and understand their work” (9). 
It is important that readers are aware of this limitation. My own experience 
from this kind of street-level research is that one is only able to observe the real 
practices of policy delivery through several repeated observations. Nevertheless, 
Jewell’s study still is thorough in its research approach. 

Another limitation of Jewell’s study is that it is not clear whether his findings 
are representative of the context of each country’s national welfare administra- 
tion. Jewell is aware of this problem and discusses the “risks involved in at- 
tempting to identify national administrative styles based on examples limited to 
one site or area in each country” (11). In order to overcome this problem, Jewell 
selected field sites with the assistance of a national researcher in the current 
research field. The possibility remains, however, that his cases are not repre- 
sentative of the entire country. I believe that this possibility is a major concern 
in examinations of local welfare and activation policy administration, because 
decentralization and a discretionary nature are the chief characteristics of the 
phenomena under study. I know that, in the Swedish activation policy context, 
for example, municipalities differ greatly in the organizational and administra- 
tive practices that govern activation policy and the delivery of social assistance.’ 
This means that it is hard to know whether Jewell’s Swedish case represents a 
typical social assistance and activation program in Sweden or is an outlier in 
any way. The above limitations are always present in this kind of case study 
research, and I argue that the benefits of Jewell’s study overcome the limitations. 

Furthermore, when Jewell looks at the welfare delivery processes in the United 
States, Germany, and Sweden, he appreciates the two parallel systems that exist 
in all three national settings. The first of these is the system of welfare eligibility 
administration, in which clients’ right to income supports is assessed and verified. 
In this study, Jewell refers to these workers as welfare caseworkers. Jewell finds 
the second system in the activation program settings where the actual work- 
related activities take place; the frontline staff examined in these settings are 
referred to as welfare-to-work caseworkers. In chapters 3-8, Jewell provides clear 
and concise portrayals of street-level work in all six settings (i.e., welfare workers 
in California, Bremen, and Malmo, as well as welfare-to-work workers those 
locations). There is much to be learned from these empirical chapters (e.g., 
about welfare eligibility determinations in all three countries). Jewell also suc- 
cinctly describes variations in the administration practices of local activation 
programs, providing detailed accounts of program rules. Moreover, he discusses 
the legal configurations, supervision strategies, counseling practices, and other 
practical tasks in each different organizational setting. 

In order to demonstrate his empirical findings, Jewell presents excerpts from 
interviews and observations in the different settings. These empirical examples 
are useful and informative, giving the reader a good sense of how the workers 
perceive and fulfill their work responsibilities. For example, Jewell writes: “Each 
case worker . . . has too little time to use her discretion. . . . The case worker 
is responsible for a huge policy area and a large number of cases . . . so that 
in day-to-day work she only gets around to approving payments to client for 
living expenses” (69). 

In the end, Jewell links his analysis of the street-level practices to the macro- 
level welfare state context. In a figure (182), he summarizes his findings in terms 
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of “legal authority for responsive decision making” and “organizational capacity 
for responsive decision making.” This figure identifies Sweden as the site with 
the most extensive possibilities for both legal authority and organizational ca- 
pacity. Such possibilities, in turn, enable workers to employ “responsive decision 
making” (182) practices in addressing clients’ individual circumstances. In this 
figure, Jewell indicates that Swedish workers have the highest ability to make 
responsive decisions; German workers have less ability than the Swedish workers, 
and the U.S. workers have very little ability for responsive decision-making prac- 
tices. Hence, Jewell claims that “U.S. welfare policy is characterized by a bureau- 
cratic, flat-grant approach in which concerns with programmatic control are par- 
amount. By contrast, social assistance programs in Germany and Sweden display 
features that make them potentially more responsive as needs-based programs, 
namely that aid is structured into a two-tired system, authority is decentralized, 
and individualized assessments are a core organizational task” (183). 

It is probably adequate to conclude that certain national administrative styles 
exist and that nations’ approaches to activation policy reforms differ depending 
on their social-political conditions. But as mentioned before, these types of policy 
schemes are often exceptionally decentralized in their operations, and state- 
ments about national characteristics should be made with some caution. This 
caution is especially warranted because, even within each nation’s programs, it 
is likely that there are different levels of decision-making legitimacy. Jewell closes 
the book by examining the strengths and weaknesses of his research method- 
ology. He contends that “national styles may simply not exist, or at least cannot 
be adequately characterized based on a few case studies” (196). I think he makes 
a well-balanced and well-articulated case that national differences are real but 
must be viewed with some caution. 

Finally, this book is an important and impressive contribution to several re- 
search areas. It should be read by those interested in both street-level imple- 
mentation practices and welfare state theory, as well as by those involved with 
welfare-to-work and activation policy research. Indeed, I believe that most people 
involved in social work practice and social work research would benefit from 
reading Christopher Jewell’s book. It is an impressive piece of scholarship. 


Katarina H. Thorén 
Véixjé University, Sweden, and University of Chicago 


Note 


1. See, e.g., Tapio Salonen and Rickard Ulmestig, “Nedersta Trappsteget: En Studie om 
Kommunal Aktivering,” report (Vaxj6 Universitet, Institutionen for Vardvetenskap och 
Socialt Arbete, Vaxj6, 2004); Hugo Stranz, “Utrymme for Variation: Om Provning av 
Socialbidrag,” PhD diss. (Stockholm University, Department of Social Work, Stockholm, 
Sweden, 2007). 


Contingency Management in Substance Abuse ‘Treatment. Edited by Stephen T. 
Higgins, Kenneth Silverman, and Sarah H. Heil. New York: Guilford, 2007. Pp. 


380. $45.00 (cloth). 


Contingency management for substance abuse treatment has nearly come of 
age. Hundreds of clinical trials have been conducted with various substances, 
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methods, populations, and levels of initial motivation in the clients. This book 
provides comprehensive coverage of this literature, of results of the clinical trials, 
and of the issues that this approach has raised and begun to resolve. The book 
is probably best suited to researchers, graduate students, and postdoctoral fellows 
seeking a solid grounding in this area. 

People with substance use disorders (SUDs) have powerful incentives to con- 
tinue substance use, but the reasons to change come and go. These reasons 
may involve consequences that are already over or uncertain to occur in the 
future. Very often, pressure to change comes from other people, who range 
from family to public health officials. Although great strides have been made 
in treatment approaches for people with SUDs, many clients relapse quickly. 
Contingency management provides a tool that has the power to bolster initial 
motivation to change by making it easier for clients to experience an initial 
extended period of abstinence from substances. Most important is demonstrat- 
ing that improvement is maintained after the initial period of contingencies, 
as has been demonstrated for cocaine dependence. It was believed that this 
type of approach would undermine intrinsic motivation to change, but findings 
indicate that the opposite occurs. Thus, contingency management is capable 
of producing lasting change. 

Contingency management is based on providing strong external reinforce- 
ments: incentives for staying abstinent and disincentives to discourage relapse. 
These incentives are tangible: vouchers for increasing the monetary value of 
merchandise or certificates redeemable for merchandise in stores. Because sub- 
stance use’s effects on brain mechanisms provide such a strong intrinsic incen- 
tive, the alternative extrinsic incentives also need to be strong. Evidence pre- 
sented from numerous studies shows that the effectiveness of incentives increases 
with their monetary value. 

A biological method must be used to verify abstinence. This brings clients 
into frequent contact with the treatment system during the contingency man- 
agement period. Because periods of continuous abstinence early in treatment 
predict long-term success, the schedule of reinforcement needs to provide in- 
creasing incentives for continuous abstinence and disincentives for intermittent 
use, as the length of abstinence grows. The authors present published evidence 
that the best results are associated with the use of escalating schedules of re- 
inforcement (i.e., monetary values increase with the term of abstinence; bonuses 
are paid after every three successive proofs of abstinence) in combination with 
resets for nonabstinence (i.e., nonabstinence causes the reinforcing incentive 
to regress to the lowest value when abstinence is resumed). Specifically, these 
features are associated with the highest number ‘of abstinence days overall, as 
well as with the highest amount of continuous abstinence. Thus, the established 
methods are sophisticated in approach and have a solid foundation in research. 
The evidence is compelling now that this approach works for clients who sought 
treatment for use of many substances. It is particularly effective as an adjunct 
to some counseling. 

The primary concern raised by many people about contingency management 
approaches is the high cost of both frequent biological monitoring and the 
incentives themselves. Any one client can earn more than $1,000 worth of mer- 
chandise vouchers over 12 weeks for complete abstinence. The book addresses 
this issue directly in various ways. Some teams require clients to deposit the 
money and earn it back via contingency management. Obtaining donations from 
the local community is one of several successful ways to defray costs. Also cost- 
effective is the use of such nonmonetary incentives as awarding clinic privileges 
and the right to take methadone doses home. For treatment centers funded by 
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communities, the cost may be offset by savings in the publicly borne costs of 
ongoing addiction. 

For example, the Veterans Affairs (VA) Medical Center system can find savings 
to offset the costs and provides excellent infrastructure (e.g., they can provide 
vouchers to the canteen store). Employment-based reinforcement can be rela- 
tively low in cost. In this approach, which parallels the VA’s workplace setting 
treatment programs, the client earns the right to work that day by providing 
drug-free urine samples. Recently developed, prize-based systems enable clients 
to earn the right to draw an increasing number of slips of paper from a fishbow]; 
each slip grants a chance to win prizes ranging in value from $1 to $100. This 
approach is appealing to clients, costs considerably less than monetary vouchers, 
and is just as effective as vouchers among users of substances for which monetary 
vouchers are found to work. 

A second concern raised in the book is the acceptability of contingency man- 
agement to community agencies. The book discusses the efforts by the federal 
Clinical Trials Network to engage community treatment providers in collabo- 
rative efforts to enable dissemination of contingency management approaches. 
The importance of such collaborations, the issues that were raised, and some 
approaches to solving these issues are discussed at length. The discussion pro- 
vides a foundation for anyone hoping to use this approach in the community. 

A third concern has to do with costs of or ability to obtain biological verifi- 
cation for abstinence. In order to be effective, such verification needs to involve 
fairly immediate onsite access to results, as well as a reasonably long detection 
window. Biological verification is easily obtained for use of some drugs, but it 
generally is costly. Verification of smoking abstinence is easy and inexpensive if 
breath samples are used, but testing must occur two or three times a day so that 
the test will not miss intermittent cigarette use. It is costly, however, if assessed 
three times per week onsite with cotinine assays. Alcohol use is difficult to detect 
after more than a few hours, so contingency management is rarely used. It can 
be implemented for such other behaviors as daily disulfiram ingestion. Marijuana 
can take 2 weeks to leave the body after abstinence is initiated, and creative 
ways to deal with this problem are described in the book. The chapters nicely 
cover issues related to verification of various behaviors. 

Empirical support for contingency management varies considerably across 
different substances. Probably the greatest effectiveness has been found in the 
use of an integrated counseling and contingency management approach to treat 
cocaine-dependent clients. This is heartening because no medications are ap- 
proved for this disorder. Support has been somewhat more inconsistent for the 
use of contingency management to address comorbid substance use among 
people in methadone programs. Some studies report high relapse rates after 
the contingencies end. Contingency management research with some SUDs is 
still in its early stages, and few controlled trials involve clients who sought treat- 
ment. Many studies lack follow-up after the contingency period and therefore 
are unable to determine whether improvement is maintained. Almost no studies 
have been conducted on the use of contingency management with smokers who 
sought to quit, so it is largely untested in this population. Thus, considerably 
more work is needed for many substances of abuse. If there is a shortcoming 
to this book, it is in a tendency to oversell the demonstrated value of this 
approach in some of its general statements; the approach’s value after the con- 
tingencies end has not yet been established for many SUDs because maintenance 
data are lacking. 

One of the more interesting features of the book is the discussion of use of 
contingency management in special populations. Exciting results indicate that 
contingency management reduces the usual rapid relapse to smoking seen among 
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postpartum women. The book also presents creative and interesting applications 
to homeless people, people with comorbid serious mental illness, adolescent 
smokers, and adolescent drug users, but these approaches are not ready for 
dissemination. Another interesting aspect is the book’s consideration of use of 
contingency management to increase compliance with medication regimes. 
Compliance is often a problem with naltrexone or disulfiram treatment, for 
example. 

In conclusion, this book provides a useful and informative compilation of the 
empirical base for contingency management across numerous substances of 
abuse, populations, and types of settings. It is comprehensive and up to date. 
Concerns and issues are excellently handled, and the introduction provides an 
exceptionally fine overview. Discussion of issues in disseminating the approach 
to community settings is particularly interesting, although complexity and cost 
remain major deterrents. Anyone who plans to use contingency management 
in research would benefit from having this reference. 


Damaris Rohsenow 
Brown University 


Self-Help Approaches for Obesity and Eating Disorders: Research and Prac- 
tice. Edited by Janet D. Latner and G. Terence Wilson. New York: Guilford, 
2007. Pp. 376. $40.00 (cloth). 


Self-help has become an increasingly common approach to addressing concerns 
about eating disorders and obesity. As health care costs climb and the health 
care system becomes more strained, consumers turn to such alternative sources 
of information as the Internet. Self-help resources may provide excellent means 
to disseminate quality health information and reach people who are not in 
treatment or who are receiving inappropriate treatments. Furthermore, the use 
of self-help to disseminate evidence-based methods (e.g., cognitive behavioral 
therapy [CBT]) for treating eating disorders may have preventative and inter- 
ventional roles, reaching far more people than do traditional health services. 

Janet Latner and G. Terence Wilson’s book, Self-Help Approaches for Obesity and 
Eating Disorders: Research and Practice, is a timely and comprehensive review of 
self-help interventions for obesity, binge-eating disorder, bulimia nervosa, body- 
image disturbances, and night-eating syndromes. Written by experts, the book 
superbly meets its goals of providing a detailed resource to enhance practition- 
ers’ knowledge and their ability to make appropriate decisions regarding these 
conditions. The book’s comprehensiveness and thoroughness is enhanced by 
the admirable organization and clear writing. These qualities make it an excel- 
lent resource for health practitioners, mental health practitioners, researchers, 
educators, and graduate students. The first five parts of the book are descriptive, 
reviewing guided, unguided, computer-assisted, and group self-help. The reviews 
are both scholarly and practical in nature. The final sections of the book are 
prescriptive in nature, discussing specific techniques and considerations related 
to the use of self-help resources and strategies. 

The 17 chapters focus on and critically review such self-help methods for 
addressing obesity and eating disorders as dieting, physical activity programs, 
manualized CBT techniques, workbooks, Web-based interventions and com- 
mercial programs for weight management, support groups, long-term weight- 
loss management programs, behavioral strategies, and the role of continuing 
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care. Relevant theories and strategies are detailed and appropriately emphasized, 
as CBT is “the treatment of choice” for eating disorders (B. Ljotsson, C. Lundin, 
K. Mitsell, P. Carlbring, M. Ramklint, and A. Ghaderi, “Remote Treatment of 
Bulimia Nervosa and Binge Eating Disorder: A Randomized Trial of Internet- 
Assisted Cognitive Behavioural Therapy,” Behaviour Research and Therapy 45, no. 
4 [2007]: 649). The contributing authors regularly refer to the available evidence 
for specific methods, cite limitations, and summarize open areas of research. A 
number of helpful tables and illustrations summarize the literature, techniques, 
and resources (e.g., books, Web sites, self-monitoring forms). For example, the 
tables review popular commercial diets, processes and stages of change, ran- 
domized controlled treatment trials, online and offline commercial and self- 
help weight-loss programs, group guided interventions with extended care, body 
mass index (BMI) statistics and glycemic indexes, guidelines and strategies for 
children and parents, and CBT models. This book provides guidance to prac- 
titioners (and, in turn, to clients) on self-help resources, methods, programs, 
and Web sites that are supported by research evidence. 

Latner and Wilson also provide the rationale for the exclusion of anorexia 
nervosa. Self-help is not an appropriate method for this condition, which re- 
quires the care of health professionals. The book exceeds the typical discussion 
of interventions for eating disorders by also examining intervention methods 
for night-eating syndrome (chap. 15), childhood obesity (chaps. 13 and 14), 
and appetite-focused CBT (chap. 16), as well as obesity stigma and discrimination 
(chap. 17). Chapter 17 includes an important discussion of relevant findings 
from social psychological experiments and highlights the preliminary research, 
summarizing the important questions for research and practice. This chapter 
provides an excellent springboard for researchers. In addition, Virginia McIn- 
tosh and colleagues provide a compelling discussion of the ways in which tra- 
ditional CBT for eating disorders is similar to and differs from a newer, untested 
CBT method that focuses more on appetite and satiety (chap. 16). 

Evidence suggests that people are increasingly seeking health information 
on the Internet. Web-based interventions may be effective in enhancing knowl- 
edge and may be helpful in the process of behavior change (Dean J. Wantland, 
Carmen J. Portillo, William L. Holzemer, Rob Slaughter, and Eva M. McGhee, 
“The Effectiveness of Web-Based vs. Non-Web-Based Interventions: A Meta- 
Analysis of Behavioral Change Outcomes,” Journal of Medical Internet Research 6, 
no. 4 [2004]: e40). I was delighted to see that Latner and Wilson devote two 
chapters to discussion of computer-assisted self-help. Previous research considers 
computer-based interventions, but Web-based self-help interventions are a 
“new[er] development” (xiii) in the treatment of eating disorders, body image 
problems, and obesity. There is growing evidence of its effectiveness, and eating 
problems are increasingly included in literature on computer-based interven- 
tions. For example, Isaac Marks, Kate Cavanagh, and Lina Gega include a chapter 
on eating problems in their recent monograph, Hands-on Help: Computer-Aided 
Psychotherapy (New York: Psychology Press, 2007). It appears that the computer- 
based interventions for eating problems may be enhanced by Web-based dis- 
cussion groups and by e-mail guidance. 

Latner and Wilson also speak to prevention. Web-based programs have shown 
some good effects in the prevention of eating problems and obesity, as well as 
in improving nutrition and physical activity (S. Bryn Austin, Alison E. Field, Jean 
Wiecha, Karen E. Peterson, and Steven L. Gortmaker, “The Impact of a School- 
Based Obesity Prevention Trial on Disordered Weight-Control Behaviors in Early 
Adolescent Girls,” Archives of Pediatrics and Adolescent Medicine 159, no. 3 [2005]: 
995-30). Web-based selfhelp care for prevention and intervention for obesity 
and eating problems may be especially compelling for adolescents and young 
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adults, population groups that are not typically inclined to seek out mental health 
services but tend to be particularly adept at and engaged with technology. It is 
important for researchers to build on the few existing studies of self-help with 
youth participants (Kathleen Griffiths and Helen Christensen, “Review of Ran- 
domised Controlled Trials of Internet Interventions for Mental Disorders and 
Related Conditions,” Clinical Psychologist 10, no. 1 [2006]: 16-29). 

The contributing authors raise a number of issues related to stepped care 
and the therapist’s level of involvement in care. Both are critical issues that likely 
will be guided by continuing research on self-help interventions. A stepped-care 
model for depression has been developed; models for anxiety disorders are in 
development or being advocated (e.g., for obsessive-compulsive disorder). 
Whether self-help should be the first line in a stepped care for bulimia nervosa 
or binge-eating disorder is being researched. Research by Carlos Grilo and Robin 
M. Masheb (“A Randomized Controlled Comparison of Guided Self-Help Cog- 
nitive Behavioral Therapy and Behavioral Weight Loss for Binge Eating Disor- 
der,” Behavioral Research and Therapy 43, no. 11 [2005]: 1509-25) recommends 
self-help CBT as the first step for treatment of binge-eating disorder. Self-help 
CBT is sometimes viewed as complementary care but not as a replacement for 
more traditional psychotherapy methods (e.g., cognitive behavioral methods). 
Specific components of CBT (e.g., exposure methods) may necessitate the in- 
volvement of a therapist, but other elements (e.g., psychoeducation and self- 
monitoring) may be completed through self-help. An advantage of a stepped- 
care model is that professional and financial resources may be conserved and 
maximized for those who require intensive treatment. Such a model may also 
relieve some of the demands on the strained health care system. In addition, 
few therapists are trained in CBT for eating disorders. Given the important role 
of the therapeutic alliance in outcomes, however, it will be important for future 
self-help research to discern the level of direct therapist involvement necessary 
to achieve positive outcomes in treatment of eating problems and obesity (Mich- 
elle G. Newman, Thane Erickson, Amy Przeworski, and Ellen Dzus, “Self-Help 
and Minimal-Contact Therapies for Anxiety Disorders: Is Human Contact Nec- 
essary for Therapeutic Efficacy?” Journal of Clinical Psychology 59, no. 3 [2003]: 
251-74). 

Part 4 of the book reviews the efficacy of various types of guided and unguided 
group self-help programs for obesity treatment, noting program components, 
costs, and outcomes. Group support may be guided by a therapist or by lay 
health counselors. The authors contributing to part 4 also review the role of 
groups in continuing care and long-term weight management. Guided group 
support for obesity is associated with modest benefits; however, the mechanisms 
and processes influencing long-term outcomes of group interventions are not 
well understood (Benjamin H. Gottlieb, “Marshaling Social Support: The State 
of the Art in Research and Practice,” in his Marshaling Social Support: Formats, 
Processes, and Effects [Newbury Park, CA: Sage, 1988]: 11-51). Little research 
examines the effects of group process factors (e.g., social support, group co- 
hesion, task cohesion) in group treatment for mental health problems in general 
(Sheldon D. Rose, “Cognitive-Behavioral Group Work,” in Handbook of Social 
Work with Groups, ed. Charles D. Garvin, Lorraine M. Gutiérrez, and Maeda i. 
Galinsky [New York: Guilford, 2004]: 111-35). There is a critical need for future 
research on processes and outcomes of group self-help for eating problems and 
obesity. Research also will need to consider how such group factors operate 
through various mediums (e.g., face-to-face interaction, Internet, phone, chat). 
Thus, critical questions still remain regarding the best way to deliver self-help 
care, who benefits most from these interventions, and such issues. 

Latner, Wilson, and the volume’s other contributors do an excellent job of 
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presenting limitations and gaps in the research. Although it is impossible to 
cover all relevant topics, a number of other areas are important to consider in 
discussing self-help for eating disorders and obesity. Reflecting the existing 
dearth in literature, the book has limited discussion about self-help for males 
with eating disorders, particularly gay males who demonstrate higher rates of 
eating disorders than heterosexual men do (Matthew B. Feldman and Ilan H. 
Meyer, “Eating Disorders in Diverse Lesbian, Gay, and Bisexual Populations,” 
International Journal of Eating Disorders 40, no. 3 [2007]: 218-26). Over the past 
10 years or so, attention has increasingly focused on men with eating disorders. 
John Morgan’s volume, The Invisible Man: A Self-Help Guide for Men with Eating 
Disorders, Compulsive Exercise and Bigorexia (New York: Routledge, 2008), addresses 
this gap in the self-help literature. 

The contributing authors present and discuss the limited research on eating 
disorders and obesity among ethnically, racially, and socioeconomically diverse 
populations. They raise important issues concerning cultural standards related 
to body image, as well as to cultural and socioeconomic influences associated 
with obesity. They also discuss cost issues associated with specific commercial 
programs and how cost affects access to self-help for eating problems. 

The volume’s discussion of childhood obesity includes extensive BMI statistics. 
Health professionals and researchers debate whether the BMI is a good measure 
of obesity and cardiovascular risk; the waist-to-hip ratio and waist circumference 
may be alternatives or supplements to the BMI. Future research on obesity should 
consider employing these measures. 

Perhaps beyond the scope of the Latner and Wilson’s book lie the critical 
issues of confidentiality, anonymity, safety, billing and reimbursement, licensure 
(across state lines), and liability. It is important to consider those issues in dis- 
cussing the use of therapist-assisted self-help and guided, Web-based self-help 
in treatment of eating problems and obesity. When these methods function 
outside of formalized research protocols, specific issues arise: How does one 
verify online therapist credentials? How is suicidality managed in therapist as- 
sisted self-help? How do clients access insurance coverage for therapist-assisted 
(online and face-to-face) selfhelp? What professional boards and state policies 
regulate such practices? Although the book does not directly address issues of 
costs (direct and indirect) associated with eating problems and obesity, additional 
data are clearly needed on the cost effectiveness of self-help methods for treatment 
of these problems, especially in light of the state of the current health system. 

Latner, Wilson, and the volume’s contributors should be commended for 
developing such a comprehensive and stimulating review of self-help for eating 
disorders and obesity. Self-Help Approaches for Obesity and Eating Disorders is an 
excellent resource for health practitioners assisting their clients and advocating 
for people with eating and weight-related problems. It is not simply a resource 
for mental health professionals. It may also be helpful to medical professionals 
in their work with patients who struggle with eating and weight issues. In addition, 
this book is highly relevant to a broad range of researchers, including those in- 
terested in eating disorders and obesity, self-help, group treatment, computer 
assisted interventions, and policy issues related to such practice. Latner, Wilson, 
and the volume’s contributors help navigate through the overwhelming amount 
of information on eating and weightloss programs, Web sites, and commercial 
products. Their work paves the way for practitioners, researchers, and consumers 
to enhance decision making and recommendations related to self-care. 


Jordana Muroff 
Boston University 
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1. Forrest R. Scogin, Ashley Hanson, and Douglas Welsh, “Self-Administered Treatment 
in Stepped-Care Models of Depression Treatment,” Journal of Clinical Psychology 59, no. 3 
(2003): 341-49; Gerhard Andersson, Per Carlbring, Annelie Holmstrém, Elisabeth 
Sparthan, Thomas Furmark, Elisabeth Nilsson-Ihrfelt, Monica Buhrman, and Lisa Ekselius, 
“Internet-Based Self-Help with Therapist Feedback and In Vivo Group Exposure for Social 
Phobia: A Randomized Controlled Trial,” Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology 74, 
no. 4 (2006): 677-86; David Mataix-Cols and Isaac M. Marks, “Self-Help with Minimal 
Therapist Contact for Obsessive-Compulsive Disorder: A Review,” European Psychiatry 21, 
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Brief Notices 


Alice Paul and the American Suffrage Campaign. By Katherine H. Adams and 
Michael L. Keene. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2008. Pp. 296. $60.00 
(cloth); $25.00 (paper). 


Katherine Adams and Michael Keene explore the career and techniques of Alice 
Paul, suffragist and founder of the National Women’s Party. In her quest to 
secure voting rights for women, Paul was the first to picket the White House, 
to attempt a national boycott, and to burn the president in effigy. Challenging 
conventional depictions of Paul as a militant, Adams and Keene document the 
importance of her Quaker upbringing and her commitment to nonviolence. 
Much of the work is devoted to an analysis of Paul’s tactics. In reviewing Paul’s 
hunger strike, incarceration, and other efforts, Adams and Keene present her 
as an adept practitioner of visual rhetoric. 


Revisiting Rental Housing: Policies, Programs, and Priorities. Edited by Nicolas 
P. Retsinas and Eric S. Belsky. Washington, DC: Brookings Institution Press, 2008. 
Pp. 370. $29.95 (paper). 


In Revisiting Rental Housing, contributors examine the state of the U.S. housing 
market, challenges posed by rental housing, and policy responses (past, present, 
and potential) to those challenges. Eric Belsky and Rachel Bogardus Drew open 
the volume with an overview of the problems and policy responses. Contributors 
in three subsequent chapters consider rental market operations and outcomes. 
In the book’s second part, the focus shifts to current rental housing policy and 
lessons learned. Three chapters in the volume’s third part suggest new directions 
for rental housing policy. 


The Price of Independence: The Economics of Early Adulthood. Edited by 
Sheldon Danziger and Cecilia Elena Rouse. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
2007. Pp. 328. $49.95 (cloth). 


Examining changes in the transition to adulthood over recent decades, The Price 
of Independence empirically documents the increasing length and difficulty of that 
transition, analyzing such trends as the time young people devote to education, 
their struggles to secure full-time employment, and their choices in the timing 
of the start of families. The contributors’ analyses suggest that some of changes 
are driven by economic factors. Other shifts, such as changes in the timing of 
marriage, reflect evolving social norms. 
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Life after Welfare: Reform and the Persistence of Poverty. By Laura Lein and 
Deanna T. Schexnayder with Karen Nanges Douglas and Daniel G. Schroeder. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 2007. Pp. 192. $60.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Life after Welfare follows 179 Texas families in their efforts to transition from 
welfare, employing survey and administrative data to examine the services de- 
signed to help them and the conditions they face after the transition. The context 
is established with a review of welfare reform’s history, welfare policies, and the 
state’s socioeconomic context during the study period (1999-2001). As part of 
a broad assessment of the conditions in Texas, a quantitative analysis considers 
the effectiveness of transition support services. The volume concludes by arguing 
for the integration of programs designed to support transitions. 


America’s Social Health: Putting Social Issues Back on the Public Agenda. By 
Marque-Luisa Miringoff and Sandra Opdycke. Armonk, NY: M. E. Sharpe, 2007. 
Pp. 256. $54.95 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Inspired by Wilbur Cohen’s efforts to establish a comprehensive framework for 
monitoring the nation’s social conditions, Marque-Luisa Miringoff and Sandra 
Opdycke examine gaps in the monitoring of such information and propose a 
new agenda for tracking social conditions through 16 areas that they argue are 
key indicators of American life. These areas are presented in five thematic 
chapters that touch, respectively, on social indicators for children, youth, adults, 
the elderly, and conditions that cross age groups. The authors close with several 
recommendations, including calls for an annual national social report and for 
a multidisciplinary national social research board charged with monitoring the 
nation’s social health. 


A Mother’s Work: How Feminism, the Market, and Policy Shape Family Life. By 
Neil Gilbert. New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2008. Pp. 240. $26.00 (cloth). 


Neil Gilbert’s A Mother's Work is about the choices that many women face in 
deciding “how much of their labor to invest in motherhood and how much in 
paid employment” (3). Gilbert notes the trends that have altered family life 
since the 1960s, examining how the expectations of feminism, the policies of 
the welfare state, the culture of capitalism, and other social dynamics are as- 
sociated with women’s labor market decisions as well as the shape of efforts to 
combine employment with family life. The volume concludes by considering 
international parallels to family policy approaches and by attempting to reframe 
debate about the balance between work and family life. 


Socioemotional Development in the Toddler Years: Transitions and Transfor- 
mations. Edited by Celia A. Brownell and Claire B. Kopp. New York: Guilford, 
2007. Pp. 497. $55.00 (cloth). 


The 18 chapters in this volume explore the key developmental transitions that 
take place as children 1-3 years old begin to develop the knowledge, skills, and 
regulatory abilities of early childhood. Contributors examine factors that lead 
to socioemotional competence in the toddler years, discussing both typical 
and atypical development. Also presented are findings from research into 
toddlers’ relationships, emotions, play, communication, prosocial behavior, 
self-control, autonomy, and attempts to understand themselves and others. In 
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the final chapter, Hiram Fitzgerald, Jessica Barnes, and Jason Almerigi present 
a systematic framework for the assessment of both normative and atypical 
socioemotional function. 


Hunger: A Modern History. By James Vernon. Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press 
of Harvard University Press, 2008. Pp. 384. $29.95 (cloth). 


James Vernon documents shifts in Britain’s perceptions of hunger from the mid- 
nineteenth to the mid-twentieth centuries. Once understood as an avoidable 
feature of society, an indication of moral laxity, and a sign of laziness, hunger 
came to be seen in Britain as a “collective social problem” (2-3) worthy of 
government intervention. He traces the social and political events associated 
with the shift, concluding with a consideration of the roles of such events in 
the evolution of social democracy and the British welfare state. 
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